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FOREWORD 


This  book  has  been  written  out  of  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
writer  that  the  story  of  the  Colgates  should  be  told  to  the 
public.  The  Colgate  family  is  one  of  America’s  great  families; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  in  all  America 
which,  through  so  many  generations,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Christian  Church,  Christian  education,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  civic  activities,  American  idealism,  and 
business  prosperity.  It  is  the  writer’s  hope  that  this  story  will 
prove  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  all  who  read  it. 
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PART  I 


FREEDOM  IS  A  COSTLY  THING 


Chapter  1 


DEMOCRATIC  IDEAS  CAN  BE  COSTLY 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  “That  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,”  might  well  have 
been  the  words  of  another  fighter  for  freedom  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Colgate.  Many  of  the  freedoms  for  which  he 
fought,  and  for  which  he  paid  by  his  banishment  from  his 
own  country,  were  later  enacted  into  the  laws  of  England. 

George  III  came  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1760  and 
ruled  until  1820,  the  longest  reign  of  any  monarch  in  the 
annals  of  England  up  to  that  time.  Queen  Victoria  was  later 
to  surpass  him  in  years  of  service.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
George  III  that  the  American  colonies  fought  and  won  their 
independence,  and  again  confirmed  that  independence  on  the 
battlefield  in  1812.  The  freedom  which  we  take  for  granted 
here  in  America  was  far  in  the  future  for  those  of  the  six¬ 
teenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Much  blood  had  to  be  shed  before  men  could  think 
of  themselves  as  free.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  known  in 
history  as  “Bloody  Mary,”  men  who  dared  assert  their  free¬ 
dom  of  religion  or  speech  were  hanged,  burned,  or  cut  to 
pieces,  with  the  heads  of  many  of  these  stuck  on  the  London 
Bridge  for  all  to  see. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  separatists— those  who 
asserted  their  freedom  and  broke  away  from  the  established 
Church  of  England— were  treated  as  agitators.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  state.  King 
Janies,  the  monarch  to  whom  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  dedicated,  was  no  less  tolerant  than  tiie  rulers 
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16  The  Colgate  Story 

before  him  when  it  came  to  punishing  those  who  sought  to 
speak  or  act  against  the  existing  order. 

At  Gainsborough  and  Scrooby  little  groups  of  dissenters 
gathered  for  divine  worship  in  spite  of  the  threat  constantly 
held  over  their  lives.  Among  these  were  such  men  as  William 
Brewster,  John  Robinson,  William  Bradford,  John  Smyth, 
and  others  whom  we  know  from  the  story  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  Plymouth  landing. 

In  1593,  a  law  was  passed  in  England  making  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  all  citizens  to  attend  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  those  who  failed  to  do  so  had  to  leave  the  country 
or  suffer  death.  Many  of  the  freedom-loving  people  left  the 
country,  going  mainly  to  Holland;  and  then  in  1620,  a  few 
brave  souls,  whom  we  honor  today  as  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower ,  turned  westward  across  the  Atlantic  and  came  to 
America. 

When  George  III  ascended  the  throne  in  1760,  he  had 
plenty  of  precedent  behind  him  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  sought  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  or  the  press.  Suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  of  the  arrogance  of  this  monarch  is  seen  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  signed  by  the 
American  colonists  on  July  4,  1776.  Those  who  wrote  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  made  twenty-eight  charges 
against  George  III,  calling  him  a  tyrant  unfit  to  rule  a  free 
people. 

Two  years  before  George  III  came  to  the  throne  a  child 
was  born  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Sale  Colgate,  on  September 
11,  1758,  at  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  England,  and  he  was  given 
the  name  Robert  Colgate.  The  men  of  Kent  had  for  centuries 
been  known  as  freedom-loving  citizens,  and  Robert  Colgate, 
like  so  many  other  people  of  England,  grew  restless  under  the 
iron  rule  of  this  monarch.  Robert  Colgate  was  outspoken  in 
his  defense  of  the  American  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  He  also  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner  for 
those  forces  of  France  which  sought  to  overthrow  the  tyran¬ 
nical  rulers  of  that  country.  Robert  Colgate  became  an  in¬ 
fluential  man  in  England,  and  he  also  became  a  menace  to 
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The  Colgate  Story 

those  in  power  because  of  his  struggle  for  freedom.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Stephen  Colgate,  had  been  a  Baptist  minister  in 
Horsham,  Sussex  County,  thirty  miles  south  of  London.  He 
had  been  a  man  of  character  and  a  lover  of  freedom.  His 
father,  John  Colgate,  was  also  a  follower  of  the  church,  and 
was  baptized  on  September  11,  1748,  in  a  church  composed 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  called  General  Baptists.  John  Colgate 
became  active  in  this  Dissenters’  Church,  and  in  1765  he  was 
made  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Bessels  Green.  In  1761  he 
was  one  of  those  appointed  to  help  collect  the  pastor’s  salary, 
which  amounted  to  thirty  pounds  per  year. 

From  the  Sevenoaks  Essays,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Ward  of  Seven 
Oaks,  England,  we  learn  the  following  about  John  Colgate: 
“In  this  way  Brother  John  served  his  Church  from  1751  to 
1797.  He  was  then  an  old  man  and  his  son  David  had  left 
Shoreham  Mill  and  come  to  live  with  him,  or  at  least,  near 
him,  in  Chevining.  In  1801  he  died.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
whose  maiden  name  we  do  not  know,  and  had  eight  children. 
Three  of  these  went  to  America,  two  girls  named  Charlotte 
and  Martha,  and  the  eldest  son  Robert.  This  Robert  was 
himself  an  active  member  of  the  Church  until  he  left  for 
America.” 

Among  the  friends  of  John  Colgate  was  William  Pitt, 
Senior,  one  of  England’s  greatest  statesmen.  This  friendship 
brought  together  their  two  sons,  William  Pitt,  Junior,  and 
Robert  Colgate.  Robert  became  somewhat  liberal  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  views,  though  he  was  a  member  of  the  Anabaptist 
Church  and  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Baptist 
Churches  from  the  Bessels  Green  Church  in  June  1789,  in 
May  1792,  and  again  in  June  1794.  He  became  an  outspoken 
adherent  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  was  an  able 
speaker.  Living  in  the  town  of  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  England, 
Robert  was  a  young  man  eighteen  years  of  age  when  the 
American  Colonies  signed  their  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence;  and  even  after  this  act  he  continued  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  their  freedom. 

During  this  period  of  political  and  religious  struggle  in 
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England,  Louis  XVI  and  his  wife  Marie  Antoinette  were  on 
the  throne  in  France,  Louis  having  come  to  the  throne  in 
1774  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.  This  young 
king  of  twenty  years  of  age  inherited  a  corrupt  throne  and 
a  nation  of  people  who  would  soon  openly  rebel  against  the 
monarchy  and  all  for  which  it  stood.  With  these  revolution¬ 
ists  of  France  seeking  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  Robert 
Colgate  of  England  sided;  and  he  openly  proclaimed  the 
cause  of  the  revolutionists  in  France  and  the  colonists  in 
America. 

With  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  on  July  14,  1789,  the 
French  Revolution  was  started.  The  Reign  of  Terror  began 
when  an  enraged  mob  massacred  on  September  2-7,  1792, 
about  three  thousand  people.  The  storming  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  palace  of  the  king,  on  August  10,  1792,  proved  to  be  the 
death  blow  to  the  monarchy  in  France.  The  king  and  queen 
sought  to  flee  the  country  as  early  as  October,  1789,  but  they 
were  captured  before  reaching  the  border  and  returned  as 
prisoners  to  Paris.  On  December  10,  1792,  Louis  was  brought 
before  the  National  Convention  as  a  criminal.  After  a  trial 
lasting  nearly  three  weeks,  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country;  and  on  January  21,  1793,  the  guillotine 
severed  his  head  from  his  body.  Marie  Antoinette  met  the 
same  fate  on  October  16,  1793. 

During  the  years  1793-1803,  there  was  a  French  colony 
at  Azilum,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  built  for  French  refugees.  In  the  midst  of  this  colony 
was  erected  a  large  house  for  Marie  Antoinette,  who  had 
hoped  to  escape  to  America  but  failed  in  her  attempt. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe  was  uneasy  lest  the  populace  in  their  countries  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom  as  the  French  revolutionists  had  done. 
A  coalition  of  nations  was  formed  against  France,  and  at  the 
head  of  this  coalition  was  William  Pitt  the  Younger  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  friend  of  many  years’  standing  to  Robert  Colgate. 

During  this  period  in  the  history  of  England  the  two 
leading  political  parties  were  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  with 
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the  latter  in  control  of  the  government.  The  rise  of  Robert's 
friend,  William  Pitt  the  Younger,  to  power  in  the  British 
Parliament  gave  Robert  even  more  courage  to  speak  his  con¬ 
victions,  even  for  the  granting  of  freedom  to  the  American 
Colonies.  Because  of  these  strong  convictions  and  his  open 
pronouncements  of  them,  he  became  a  dangerous  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Tory  party  which  was  prosecuting  the  war. 

An  early  history  described  Robert  Colgate  in  this  manner: 
“A  Radical  of  intense  type,  a  Champion  of  the  Dissenters  and 
an  ardent  sympathizer  with  France  as  well  as  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonists  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  which  were  then 
going  on;  at  the  market-clay  dinners  held  often  at  Seven  Oaks, 
he  would  harangue  the  yeoman  farmers  on  the  corruption  of 
Parliament  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  people.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  Liberals  and  President  of  the  Liberal  Club.  He  placed 
before  him,  upon  the  table,  a  map  of  the  colonies,  followed 
the  march  of  the  troops,  anticipated  the  important  posts 
where  the  battles  would  probably  be  fought,  and  striking  his 
hand  upon  the  map,  would  often  say:  ‘I  hope  the  Americans 
will  whip  them  out  there.'  " 

In  the  year  1795,  the  Tories  drew  up  a  list  of  thirteen 
men  whom  they  considered  dangerous  to  the  country,  and 
this  list  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Robert  Colgate.  The 
Tories  planned  for  this  list  of  men  a  punishment  of  serious 
nature,  possibly  the  London  Tower,  or  death  itself.  William 
Pitt  the  Younger,  by  this  time  one  of  England’s  greatest 
leaders,  hearing  of  the  impending  danger  to  his  friend,  sent 
his  brother-in-law  Lord  Stanhope  with  a  secret  message  to 
Robert  Colgate,  saying  that  if  he  would  get  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  within  two  weeks  the  charges  would  not  be  prosecuted 
and  he  would  escape  punishment.  William  Pitt  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  decision.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
headed  the  coalition  of  nations  against  the  revolutionary 
forces  of  France;  and  on  the  other,  his  friend  Robert  Colgate 
was  sympathetic  to  the  same  forces.  In  this  case  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  these  two  who  had  known  each  other  through  the 
years  was  stronger  than  any  desire  for  punishment,  so  Pitt 
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acted  in  his  friend’s  favor  by  warning  him  secretly  of  his 
danger.  A  quick  decision  had  to  be  made  by  Robert  Colgate. 
Should  he  stay  and  face  whatever  punishment  he  would  re¬ 
ceive,  or  should  he  leave  England?  If  he  should  leave  his 
homeland,  where  would  he  go?  He  could  go  to  Holland, 
where  for  nearly  two  centuries  people  from  England  had  gone 
seeking  religious  and  political  freedom;  or  he  could  traverse 
the  trackless  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  go  to  the  new 
nation  of  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  2 


A  TREE  TRANSPLANTED 


As  Robert  Colgate  was  such  a  fighter  for  freedom,  he  might 
have  remained  in  England  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tories  had  it  not  been  for  the  hardships  this  would  bring 
upon  his  wife  and  six  children.  (Seven  children  were  born 
to  him  and  his  wife  in  England,  though  Hannah  had  died  by 
this  time;  four  other  children  were  born  to  them  in  Amer¬ 
ica.)  The  decision  was  made  to  sell  all  he  owned  in  England, 
take  his  family  and  sail  to  America— all  within  two  weeks. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  Robert  Colgate  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land.  His  friends  gathered  to  bid  him  good-bye  and  godspeed 
upon  the  uncertain  future.  As  this  family  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  little  did  they  realize  the  part  that  they  and 
their  descendants  would  play  in  the  religious,  educational 
and  commercial  life  of  America.  The  sailing  of  Robert  Col¬ 
gate  with  his  family  to  America  was  like  the  pulling  up  of 
a  small  tree  and  transplanting  it  in  ground  that  is  more 
fertile,  then  watching  that  tree  blossom  forth  and  produce 
an  abundance  of  fruit. 

America  was  a  young  nation  and  needed  such  families  as 
this  one  that  arrived  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  May  28, 
1795.  During  that  year  George  Washington  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  country 
had  a  population  of  approximately  four  and  a  half  million 
people.  The  Constitution  had  been  written  only  eight  years 
before  this  date.  In  this  year  the  first  American  law  text  ap¬ 
peared,  written  by  Zephaniah  Swift,  entitled,  Sytem  of  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Colleges  were  beginning  to  spring 
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up  over  the  land,  and  the  year  1795  also  saw  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 
became  President  of  Yale  University  in  that  same  year.  Of 
course,  Robert  Colgate  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  same  time  he  had  arrived  in  America,  Deacon 
Jonathan  Olmstead  had  moved  to  the  village  of  Hamilton, 
New  York,  and  within  a  few  years  would  organize  in  his 
home  the  Baptist  Education  Society,  which  later  would  bring 
into  being  an  institution  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  this 
immigrant  family— Colgate  University. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  the  land  that  was  to  become  his 
future  home,  Robert  Colgate  bought  a  farm  in  Harford 
County,  Maryland;  and  there  he  settled  with  his  wife  and 
six  children,  the  eldest  son  being  William,  who  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  For  two  years  Robert  and  his  family  lived  hap¬ 
pily  on  this  farm  near  Baltimore;  but  after  this  short  time 
came  the  shocking  and  disastrous  news  to  Robert  that  the 
deed  to  this  land  had  been  defective,  and  as  a  result  he  lost 
the  farm  and  all  his  possessions.  This  left  him  a  poor  man, 
and  before  he  could  recover  from  this  loss  he  was  in  debt 
beyond  his  ability  to  pay.  He  moved  to  what  is  now  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  West  Virginia,  and  there  attempted  to  farm, 
but  with  no  success. 

He  returned  to  Baltimore  and  went  into  partnership  with 
a  Ralph  Mather  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap  in 
the  year  1800.  It  was  here  that  Robert's  son  William  had  his 
first  experience  in  the  making  of  the  product  that  would  soon 
bring  fame  and  fortune  to  the  Colgate  family.  After  two 
years  Robert  dissolved  the  partnership  he  had  formed  with 
Mr.  Mather,  and,  leaving  William  to  continue  the  business, 
he  continued  northward  to  Sing  Sing  (now  Ossining)  ,  New 
York,  to  join  his  sister  Mary  Colgate  Boorman,  who  for  the 
past  four  years  had  lived  as  a  widow  with  her  five  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Not  far  from  Sing  Sing,  Robert  found  a  small  farm  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  New  York,  where  he  resided  for  a  short 
time;  but  in  the  following  year,  1803,  he  went  to  a  larger 
farm  in  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  not  far  from  New  Rochelle, 
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and  there  became  the  manager  of  an  estate  owned  by  Peter 
J.  Munro.  It  was  during  this  year,  March  1,  1803,  that  Robert 
Colgate  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  re¬ 
nounced  all  allegiance  to  his  former  country. 

After  two  years  of  hard  work  on  this  farm,  just  as  they 
were  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  his  employer  accused  Mr.  Col¬ 
gate  of  not  producing  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  land,  and 
even  accused  him  of  dishonesty.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
farm,  and  a  lawsuit  followed  against  him  by  the  owner  of  the 
farm  for  embezzled  property  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Robert  had  to  sell  all  he  owned  to  satisfy  the 
lawsuit.  From  Mamaroneck  Robert  Colgate  went  to  Charl¬ 
ton,  New  York,  near  Saratoga  Springs.  There  William  Col¬ 
gate,  now  a  young  man  working  in  New  York  City,  rented  a 
house  and  settled  his  father  in  it.  After  the  trouble  at  Ma¬ 
maroneck,  William  received  a  note  from  his  father  which 
stated:  “It  seems  to  be  my  lot  to  give  offence,  let  my  inten¬ 
tions  and  exertions  be  what  they  will.” 

William  received  a  letter  about  his  father  from  his  sister, 
Charlotte  Colgate  Selden,  in  which  she  said,  “I  am  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  hear  you  are  in  business  and  hope  it  may  exceed 
your  most  sanguine  expectations,  for  surely  disappointments 
will  not  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  If  they  be,  your 
prospects  are  bad,  though  I  think  my  father’s  want  of  success 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  you  not  to  split  on  the  same  rock, 
for  I  must  ever  think  many  of  them  must  be  attributed  to 
himself.  (I  hope  you  will  not  infer  that  I  am  finding  fault 
with  him,  for  I  know  what  he  did  was  from  the  best  of  mo¬ 
tives.)  He  is  very  visionary  and  his  plans  were  much  greater 
than  his  funds,  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  give  them 
up  before  they  were  fully  tried,  and  some  more  fortunate 
being  reaped  the  profits  of  them.  He  is  too  good-natured  and 
credulous  to  do  business  with  advantage.  I  acknowledge  it  to 
be  an  enviable  trait  to  think  well  of  every  one,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  profitable  one,  and  you  know,  enigmatical  as  it 
may  seem,  he  has  lost  much  more  by  it  than  he  ever  pos¬ 
sessed.  And  let  me  add  he  wants  perseverance.  He  is  so  very 
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sanguine  in  whatever  he  undertakes  that  it  is  impossible  it 
can  answer  his  expectations;  when  he  finds  it  does  not,  he 
generally  goes  in  pursuit  of  something  that  proves  equally 
unprofitable.  If  you  will  now  and  then  take  a  review  of  the 
last  twelve  years  they  will  alford  you  a  better  lesson  than  is 
to  be  found  in  books." 

William  received  this  letter  in  1807,  the  year  following 
his  adventure  into  his  own  business,  and  it  was  no  doubt  good 
advice  to  him;  but  William’s  history  was  one  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  presented  by  his  father. 

In  Charlton,  New  York,  Robert  Colgate  opened  a  school, 
a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified  because  of  his  college  edu¬ 
cation  in  England.  The  lawsuit  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  had  never  been  fully  met;  so  rather  than  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  unjust  claim  that  had  been  made  against 
him,  he  went  to  "debtor’s  prison"  in  1808  for  a  period  of 
four  months.  From  his  debtor’s  prison  he  wrote  to  William: 
"Some  of  my  neighbors  have  already  called  on  me  who  say 
there  is  perfect  tranquility  at  home.  Therefore,  my  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  rejoice  with  me  and  be  thankful  to  the  most  High.  It  is 
not  like  a  prison  but  in  theory."  In  another  letter  he  wrote: 
"One  consolation  I  have,  that  the  restraint  on  my  body  is 
likely  to  be  short,  but  the  restraint  on  my  mind  will  probably 
continue  through  life.  Seeing  others  implicated  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  with  me,  a  family  whom  my  great  desire  is  to  help 
forward  with  respectability  in  life,  brings  frequently  on  my 
mind  the  great  gloom,  but  I  trust  The  Overruling  Being  who 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth."  > 

Following  his  release  from  debtor’s  prison,  Robert  Col¬ 
gate  returned  to  his  family  in  Charlton;  but  in  February  of 
the  next  year,  1809,  he  moved  to  a  settlement  called  Delhi, 
in  Delaware  County,  New  York  State,  with  a  desire  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  his  past  environment.  This  property  in 
Delhi  was  bought  for  Robert  by  his  son  William,  who  had 
by  now  been  three  years  in  New  York  City  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  The  life  in  Delhi  was  hard,  as  it  consisted  of  clearing 
the  forests  for  land  to  cultivate,  repairing  the  house,  and 
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raising  enough  food  for  the  family  and  the  cattle.  It  was  while 
here  in  the  wilderness  that  Robert  learned  how  to  make 
potash,  which  was  sent  to  William  to  New  York  City  to  be 
used  in  the  making  of  soap. 

There  was  no  church  in  this  community  where  Robert 
lived,  so  he  wrote  to  William:  “Being  destitute  of  a  regular 
supply  of  preaching  for  several  miles  round  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  when  a  minister  came  perhaps  one  quarter  of  the 
people  did  not  hear  of  it  till  after  he  was  gone,  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  engaged  in  that  important  office  some  years  ago 
and  saw  it  a  duty  to  offer  (if  the  people  wished  it)  to  supply 
them  as  well  as  I  was  capable,  till  they  could  better  supply— 
when  I  should  with  pleasure  promote  the  setting  of  a  regular 
minister  amongst  us.  Some  few  serious  men  met  and  con¬ 
cluded  on  time  and  place,  after  which  appointment  they 
applied  to  me,  which  I  view  as  a  call  to  come  forward  pub¬ 
licly  to  promote  my  Master’s  cause  as  well  as  lies  in  my 
power.  We  meet  in  a  schoolhouse  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  here,  my  hearers  being  composed  of  a  variety  of 
sects  and  denominations.  I  think  it  more  benefit  to  the  cause 
to  teach  the  principles  of  Christianity  than  to  dwell  on  doc¬ 
trinal  sentiments  that  have  caused  so  many  divisions  and  been 
so  destructive  to  that  love  which  ought  (nay,  I  fear  is  essen¬ 
tial)  to  reign  among  all  sincere  professors  of  Christianity.” 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  6,  1826,  while 
mounting  his  horse  to  go  to  conduct  a  religious  service, 
Robert  Colgate  fell  with  an  apoplectic  stroke.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Andes  Cemetery,  only  a  few  miles  from  his  home. 

Robert  lived  to  see  several  of  his  children  succeed  in 
marriage  and  in  business,  and  he  survived  for  twenty  years 
after  William  started  his  soap  business  at  6  Dutch  Street, 
New  York  City.  On  his  simple  tombstone  are  merely  the 
words:  “Robert  Colgate— Born  September  1,  1758— Died  July 
26,  1826.”  There  might  well  be  added  to  this  tombstone  the 
words:  “Progenitor  of  one  of  America’s  great  families.” 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  Robert  and  Sarah  Bowles 
Colgate,  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Two  of  the  daughters 
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died  in  infancy,  and  two  never  married.  One  daughter  mar* 
ried  a  successful  physician,  and  the  sixth  daughter  married 
a  man  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  One  son,  Bowles, 
went  into  business  in  1813  as  a  junior  partner  with  his  older 
brother  William  in  the  making  of  soap,  and  remained  in  that 
business  until  his  death  in  1845.  Two  other  sons,  George  and 
John,  were  successful  in  the  tallow-chandler  business  until 
their  death;  and  Charles  became  a  broker  after  giving  up  a 
business  of  tallow  chandling  and  dyestuffs.  The  son  that  be¬ 
came  the  most  successful  in  business,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  establishing  the  Colgate  name— so  well  known  today— was 
William,  Robert's  oldest  son,  who  established  the  William 
Colgate  Soap  Company.  We  continue  our  story  through  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  children,  rather  than  through  any  other  of  the 
sons  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Bowles  Colgate. 
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PART  II 


A  WISE  SON  HONORETH  HIS  FATHER 


Chapter  3 


A  STRUGGLE  WITH  HIS  CONSCIENCE 


“A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father,  and  a  wise  son  honoreth 
his  father's  instructions,”  so  wrote  one  of  the  wisest  men  of 
all  the  ages,  Solomon,  the  son  of  David. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  William  Colgate  shows  that  he 
proved  to  be  a  wise  son,  and  as  a  result  he  truly  honored  and 
made  glad  the  heart  of  his  father. 

William  Colgate  was  born  in  Hollingbourne,  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  January  25,  1783.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Robert 
and  Sarah  Bowles  Colgate,  the  first  being  a  daughter,  Char¬ 
lotte.  Nine  more  children  were  to  be  born  into  this  home; 
and  as  William  was  the  oldest  son,  and  was  later  to  become 
a  successful  business  man  in  the  United  States,  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  carry  a  heavy  responsibility  in  helping  his  father 
financially,  and  in  helping  rear  and  train  his  smaller  brothers 
for  business  careers.  After  he  entered  the  soap  business,  he 
trained  several  of  his  younger  brothers  in  the  trade.  The 
story  of  his  first  position  in  New  York  City,  and  of  his  later 
adventure  into  his  own  business  that  brought  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  to  the  Colgate  family,  is  told  in  another  chapter.  Here 
we  are  interested  in  his  personal  life  and  activities,  other  than 
soap  making. 

William  Colgate  gave  a  major  portion  of  time  and  money 
to  civic  duties,  his  local  church,  foreign  missions,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home, 
though  his  father  moved  so  often  after  coming  to  America 
that  young  William  never  had  too  much  of  an  opportunity 
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to  settle  down  in  the  activities  of  a  church  until  he  arrived 
in  New  York  City. 

Within  a  year  after  he  opened  his  soap  factory,  William 
gave  serious  consideration  to  becoming  definitely  connected 
with,  and  actively  participate  in,  the  life  of  a  local  church. 
Maria,  William’s  sister,  came  to  live  with  him  in  New  York 
City  in  1806,  and  she  worked  for  her  aunt,  Mary  Colgate 
Boorman,  who  ran  a  successful  boarding  house  in  the  city. 
After  serious  and  prayerful  consideration,  William  and  Maria 
decided  to  join  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City, 
of  which  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  the  pastor.  Before  making 
.  the  final  decision,  however,  they  wrote  to  their  parents  seek¬ 
ing  their  blessing  to  join  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  letter  shows  the  seriousness  with  which  they  viewed 
their  church  affiliation,  their  regret  at  having  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  their  father  on  this  religious  matter,  but  sought 
earnestly  his  advice  on  the  step  they  were  about  to  take. 
William  and  Maria  quoted  Scripture  to  show  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  right  and  logical  one  for 
them  to  join.  They  waited  eagerly  for  their  father’s  answer, 
and  within  a  few  days  a  lengthy  letter  was  received  in  New 
York  City.  After  writing  at  length  on  the  importance  of  their 
church  affiliation,  the  father  gave  his  consent  that  they  join 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  added  a  postscript,  however, 
which  changed  the  entire  picture  for  them. 

In  this  postscript  the  father  wrote,  “We  should  have  been 
pleased  if  you  had  also  given  us  a  ‘Thus  saitli  the  Lord’  for 
infant  sprinkling.’’  This  started  William  on  what  he  thought 
would  be  an  easy  search  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  father’s 
desired  information.  Though  he  searched  diligently  the 
larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  he  did  so  without  finding  the 
Scripture  for  which  he  sought. 

As  a  result  of  their  Bible  study,  and  after  a  serious 
struggle  with  their  consciences,  William  and  Maria  Colgate 
united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  which 
was  then  located  on  Gold  Street.  They  were  baptized  on 
February  1808  by  the  pastor,  the  Reverend  William  Parkin- 
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son.  Most  of  Mr.  Colgate’s  friends  were  members  of  the  more 
prosperous  church,  the  Presbyterian,  and  even  his  beloved 
aunt,  Mary  Colgate  Boorman,  belonged  to  this  church,  and 
he  felt  a  great  indebtedness  financially  and  otherwise  to  her. 

William  tells  here  some  of  the  story  of  the  struggle  that 
went  on  in  his  own  soul  when  he  had  to  make  the  decision  - 
about  his  church  membership.  Said  he:  “There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  and  respectable  merchants  [in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church]  who  seemed  cordially  to  salute  me,  and  many 
civilities  I  received  from  them,  especially  in  the  way  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  had  just  commenced  business,  and  by  their  influence 
and  kindness  I  could  but  expect  my  prosperity  to  be  fur¬ 
thered.  Like  young  expectants  generally,  I  could  but  calcu¬ 
late  that  success  in  my  business  would  be  advanced  by  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  wealth,  and  who  had  given  me  orders  for  goods 
to  manifest  their  good  interest  toward  a  young  beginner  who 
was  attending  their  church.  To  unite  with  this  church,  there 
appeared  every  inducement,  and  at  this  determination  my 
sister  and  I  arrived  without  a  thought  of  looking  further,  as 
we  had  thought  we  had  both  experienced  the  new  birth.” 

The  decision  was  difficult  to  make,  because  as  William 
later  stated:  “To  make  this  decision,  in  our  estimation  then, 
we  should  have  to  leave  good  preaching  for  poor;  in  place 
of  uniting  with  a  respectable  people,  we  should  unite  with 
one  accounted  by  the  world  as  ignorant  and  low  in  life.  We 
must  thus  sacrifice  connections  which  promised  happiness  and 
a  good  prospect  for  aiding  us  in  life;  and  thus,  reviewing 
fully  our  duty  and  our  situation,  we  came  to  the  hard 
conclusion  that  duty  we  must  do.” 

Five  years  later  the  first  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  William  Colgate 
had  reached  earlier  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism  used  by 
Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Adoniram  Judson  sailed  from  Amer¬ 
ica  to  India,  later  landing  in  Burma,  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  On  his  way  to  India  he  studied  his 
Bible  carefully,  especially  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  baptism, 
because  he  expected  to  cross  paths  with  the  renowned  Baptist 
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missionary  who  had  sailed  earlier  from  England,  William 
Carey.  Adoniram  Judson,  traveling  on  one  ship,  and  his 
companion,  Luther  Rice,  traveling  on  still  another  ship,  both 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  baptism  by  immersion  was  the 
New  Testament  form;  and  like  William  Colgate  a  few  years 
later,  both  became  Baptists.  Adoniram  Judson  stayed  on  the 
field  in  Burma,  and  Luther  Rice  came  back  to  America  to 
awaken  the  Baptists  to  their  missionary  challenge.  Both  of 
these  men,  Judson  and  Rice,  are  highly  honored  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  Baptist  denomination  throughout  the  world. 
These  great  missionaries  visited  William  Colgate  when  they 
were  in  New  York  City.  Jonathan  Going,  William  Peck,  and 
other  home  and  foreign  missionaries  also  stopped  by  the  Col¬ 
gate  home  for  advice,  hospitality,  and  a  contribution  for 
their  missionary  work. 
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Chapter  4 


A  SERVANT  OF  THE  CHURCH 

William  Colgate  remained  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  on 
Gold  Street  from  1808  to  1811,  and  then  removed  his  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church.  This  is  now 
known  as  the  Mariner’s  Temple,  and  continues  to  do  a  great 
work  among  people  of  many  nationalities,  being  located  just 
off  the  famous  Bowery  in  lower  New  York  City. 

On  April  23,  1811,  William  Colgate  married  Mary  Gil¬ 
bert,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Mary  Gilbert 
had  come  to  America  the  year  following  the  arrival  of  Robert 
Colgate  and  his  family.  They  were  married  by  the  Reverend 
William  Parkinson,  the  minister  who  had  baptized  William 
and  his  sister  Maria  in  1808.  William  and  his  bride  first  lived 
on  Water  Street,  New  York  City.  They  later  moved  to  John 
Street,  around  the  corner  from  his  soap  business.  They  lived 
there,  though  in  several  different  locations,  for  thirty-three 
years.  After  a  sojourn  of  six  years  on  Chambers  Street,  Wil¬ 
liam  built  his  beautiful  home  at  22  East  23rd  Street.  It  was 
here  that  Mary  Colgate  died  in  1855,  and  William  followed 
her  in  death  two  years  later. 

For  the  forty-four  years  of  their  married  life,  no  man 
could  have  had  a  more  faithful  companion  than  did  William 
Colgate.  She  supported  him  in  all  of  his  endeavors,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  civic,  and  religious  activities.  She,  like  her  husband,  was 
truly  a  servant  of  the  church.  Mr.  Colgate  was  a  member  of 
the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  active  and  loyal  workers  and  con¬ 
tributors.  He  served  in  many  capacities,  one  of  which  was 
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lhat  of  deacon,  and  he  became  known  to  many  by  the  familiar 
name,  “Deacon”  Colgate.  He  was  in  every  sense  A  Christian 
Layman ,  the  title  of  the  story  of  his  life  written  by  his  former 
pastor,  Doctor  W.  W.  Everts.  The  successes  of  his  work  in  the 
church,  in  missions  and  in  Christian  education  form  a  large 
part  of  our  story.  When  William  entered  into  any  undertak¬ 
ing,  he  went  into  it  with  heart  and  sold  as  well  as  with  his 
pocketbook  wide  open. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  evangelism,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  work  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  as  well 
as  it  was  working  in  many  areas  in  upper  New  York  State. 
In  Mulberry  Street,  New  York  City,  not  far  from  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church  where  William  was  a  member,  was  a 
church  that  owing  to  population  changes  had  become  very 
much  discouraged.  The  pastor  had  resigned  and  the  building 
was  up  for  sale.  A  mission  established  by  the  Mulberry  Street 
Church,  the  West  Church,  had  also  become  discouraged  since 
the  loss  of  its  pastor  and  desired  to  join  again  with  the 
mother  church.  There  were  one  or  two  groups  nearby  which 
were  failing  for  lack  of  attendance.  William  Colgate  looked 
upon  this  not  as  a  hopeless  situation  but  rather  as  a  great 
opportunity.  He  and  a  number  of  friends  from  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church  went  to  nearby  Mulberry  Street  and 
united  these  several  discouraged  groups  into  the  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church.  A  young  man,  W.  W.  Everts,  upon  his 
graduation  from  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution,  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  new  church.  He 
began  his  pastorate  in  October  1839.  The  following  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  Reverend  Jacob  Knapp  began  a  series  of  revival 
meetings  which  lasted  nine  weeks.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
converted  and  joined  this  and  other  churches  in  the  city. 
With  the  publicity  given  these  meetings  by  the  daily  press, 
the  Tabernacle  Church  became  one  of  the  best  known  in 
the  city.  The  New  York  Herald  filled  its  pages  with  com¬ 
ments  on  the  sermons  and  the  work  being  done  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  The  membership  increased  in  three  years  from  350 
to  nearly  1,000. 
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One  of  the  most  active  workers  throughout  the  revival 
campaign  was  William  Colgate.  He  could  always  be  found 
at  the  front  door  greeting  people  as  they  entered.  He  was 
constantly  working  with  people  who  sought  to  make  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  in  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master.  He  was  ready 
at  all  times  to  visit  prospective  members,  and  to  help  instruct 
any  who  desired  to  know  more  about  the  Christian  life.  He 
hired  extra  help  in  the  oflice  so  that  he  could  spend  more 
time  going  into  the  homes  of  converts  and  inquirers  to  help 
them.  The  story  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  is  one  of  defeat 
turned  into  victory,  a  struggling  church  turned  into  a  flour¬ 
ishing  one,  a  failure  turned  into  a  success.  William  Colgate 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  Lor  this  miracle  in  New  York 


City. 


In  those  days  the  customary  thing  in  churches  was  to 
sell  or  rent  pew  space,  the  money  being  needed  to  help  sup¬ 
port  the  church.  Mr.  Colgate  sought  to  reverse  this  custom, 
and  was  able  to  do  so  for  a  long  time,  though  at  considerable 
expense  to  himself.  After  a  trial  of  free  pews,  at  his  request, 
the  method  was  found  successful,  though  Mr.  Colgate  had 
to  balance  the  budget  each  year.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
congregation  voted  to  return  to  the  custom  of  selling  pew 
space  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  church.  When  the 
Tabernacle  decided  on  a  new  and  better  location  than  the 
one  on  Mulberry  Street,  a  site  was  purchased  on  the  old 
Stuyvesant  and  Fish  estates  on  Second  Avenue,  with  William 
Colgate  and  his  family  contributing  a  third  of  the  cost  of 
the  property.  A  new  church  was  erected.  It  was  difficult  in 
those  days,  as  at  the  present  time,  to  get  enough  people  to 
support  the  church  in  an  adequate  manner.  Mr.  Colgate 
added  his  words  to  those  of  the  pastor  in  appealing  to  the 
members.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  collection  plates  had 
been  passed  through  the  congregation,  and  noticing  the 
scarcity  of  silver  money  in  the  plate,  Mr.  Colgate  remarked, 
“We  agree  with  Paul:  Alexander  the  coppersmith  hath  done 
us  much  harm.” 

Another  custom  in  the  churches  of  William  Colgate’s 
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day,  which  seems  so  foreign  to  the  churches  today,  was  that 
of  worshipping  without  the  benefit  of  instrumental  music. 
Even  an  organ  was  not  acceptable  in  many  churches,  and 
there  was  only  one  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City  at  that 
time  that  used  an  organ.  Mr.  Colgate  loved  music  and  be¬ 
lieved  the  addition  of  an  organ  would  greatly  enhance  the 
services  at  the  Tabernacle.  He  had  an  ingenious  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  an  organ  to  a  church  against  so  much  prejudice.  He 
offered  to  have  an  organ  placed  in  the  church  on  a  week 
day,  invite  all  the  members  to  hear  the  music,  and  then 
decide  whether  or  not  the  church  would  keep  it.  If  they  did 
not  want  it  after  hearing  the  organ  played,  then  he  would 
have  it  removed  at  his  own  expense.  This  was  done,  and  on 
one  Saturday  night  a  great  crowd  came  to  the  church  to 
hear  this  new  wonder.  After  hearing  the  tones  of  the  organ 
and  the  beautiful  music  that  came  from  it,  the  most  skeptical 
were  convinced  and  the  organ  remained  in  the  church. 

No  church  and  no  pastor  could  have  a  better  friend  than 
William  Colgate.  As  Aaron  and  Hur  upheld  the  hands  of 
Moses,  and  thereby  won  battles  for  Israel,  so  William  Col¬ 
gate  stood  faithfully  by  his  pastors  upholding  their  hands, 
strengthening  their  work,  and  yoked  together  with  them  in 
prayer  and  consecration  to  the  work  of  Christ.  Even  when 
he  differed  with  his  pastor  on  some  vital  issue,  he  differed 
in  love,  and  he  did  not  allow  these  disputes  to  color  his 
attitude  and  love  for  his  pastor.  He  worked  as  diligently  as 
if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  church.  What 
a  joy  to  any  pastor  to  have  as  a  helper  a  man  like  William 
Colgate,  and  how  greatly  blessed  is  any  church  which  has 
such  a  man  in  its  membership! 

His  former  pastor.  Doctor  W.  W.  Everts,  summarizes  the 
character  of  William  Colgate  by  these  attributes:  (1)  Benevo¬ 
lence;  (2)  Devotion  to  parents;  (3)  Conviction  concerning 
right  observance  of  the  Sabbath  Day;  (4)  Belief  in  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible;  (5)  Consecration  of  prayer;  and  (6) 
thorough  Commitment  to  the  church. 

The  Reverend  George  Halt,  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle 
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Baptist  Church,  became  intimately  associated  with  William 
Colgate,  and  he  has  revealed  his  impression  of  this  noble 
Churchman  in  these  words:  “The  first  time  I  knew  of  this 
good  man  was  in  1832;  then  I  knew  him  only  by  reputation. 
It  was  not  till  I  was  united  with  him  in  church  membership, 
in  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in  Mulberry  Street,  that 
I  was  able  rightly  to  appreciate  his  truly  Christian  character. 

“As  a  man,  he  was  one  of  God’s  noblemen.  As  a  Christian, 
he  was  known  and  read  of  all  men  as  a  fearless  defender  of 
the  truth.  As  a  Baptist,  he  was  true  to  his  principle;  no  hu¬ 
man  reasoning  could  turn  him  aside  from  a  ‘Thus  Saith  the 
Lord.’  As  a  deacon  he  was  true  to  his  office. 

“In  an  eminent  degree,  he  was  a  peacemaker.  If  any¬ 
thing  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  body,  he 
would  rise  with  his  pleasant  smile,  and  say,  ‘Brethren,  let  us 
remember  we  are  in  His  presence  who  taught  us  to  love  one 
another.’  Whenever  he  found  himself  in  the  minority,  he 
quietly  submitted.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  pastor,  who  at  all 
times  in  him  found  a  sympathizing  friend.” 

William  Colgate  was  a  man  of  prayer.  He  wrestled  with 
God  in  prayer  as  did  Jacob  of  Old  Testament  fame.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  plague  of  cholera  broke  out  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Colgate  moved  his  family  to  the  country  and  rented 
some  rooms  in  a  large  farmhouse.  There,  as  in  his  own  home 
in  the  city,  he  set  up  the  family  altar  with  daily  worship. 
This  practice  made  such  an  impression  on  the  family  with 
whom  the  Colgates  were  living  that  years  later  one  of  the 
members  of  that  family  sought  out  a  son  of  Mr.  Colgate  to 
tell  him  that  as  a  result  of  the  family  worship  of  the  Col¬ 
gates  his  whole  family  of  thirteen  had  accepted  the  Christian 
faith  and  united  with  the  church. 

Mr.  Colgate  worked  not  only  diligently  for  the  cause 
of  his  local  church,  but  he  labored  just  as  zealously  in  the 
cause  of  home  and  foreign  missions.  He  established  a  mission, 
which  became  known  as  “Colgate  Mission,”  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  used  by  the  Tabernacle  Church.  He 
supported  at  his  own  expense  for  a  long  time  an  honored  and 
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distinguished  missionary  on  the  field.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  contributors  to  the  Triennial  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  Missionary  Union  was  often  kept  alive  by  him,  and 
on  one  occasion  when  it  looked  as  if  the  Union  would  have 
to  cease  its  work,  and  possibly  be  dishonored  because  it  was 
unable  to  meet  its  expenses,  it  was  William  Colgate  who  came 
to  its  rescue  and  saved  it  from  collapse. 

Mr.  Colgate  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  “General  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Baptist 
Denomination  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  The  name 
of  this  organization  was  later  changed  to  the  “American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union”;  and  today  it  is  known  as  the 
“American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.”  Mr.  Colgate 
was  elected  as  early  as  1829,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  until  1852.  He  also  served  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  Missionaries,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Work  of  the  Deputation,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Kemmendine  land,  one  of  the  mission  fields. 

William,  James  B.,  Mary,  Jane  and  Samuel,  all  became 
life  members  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

William  Colgate  was  interested  in  all  phases  of  mission¬ 
ary  activities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  formed  in 
1821;  and  in  1829,  William  Colgate  was  made  a  life  member 
of  the  Convention,  and  in  1832  he  became  a  life  director. 
He  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Convention  for  nine  years, 
and  was  often  elected  as  a  delegate  from  his  church  to  these 
annual  meetings. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  April  27,  1832,  with  the  Honorable  Heman  Lincoln, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  president;  Dr.  Jonathan  Going,  as  cor¬ 
responding  secretary;  and  William  Colgate  as  treasurer, 
serving  in  this  capacity  from  1832  to  1836.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  from  1836  to  1842,  and  from  1845 
to  1846.  Some  years  later  his  son  Samuel  became  president 
of  this  same  Society  which  William  Colgate  helped  to  form 
in  1832. 
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The  Baptist  Tract  Society  was  formed  in  1824,  and  later 
it  became  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  William 
Colgate  became  an  honorary  manager  for  life,  and  both  he 
and  George  Colgate  became  members  for  life  in  this  Society. 

The  words  of  Dr.  William  Lawrence  well  sum  up  the 
life  of  William  Colgate:  “Generous  in  disposition,  religious 
in  character,  domestic  in  taste,  earnest  in  all  that  he  under¬ 
took;  his  life  was  the  model  of  an  intelligent  Christian  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Wherever  he  went  he  made  the  impression  of 
solidity  of  character,  and  his  influence  was  widely  felt  and 
appreciated  by  the  denomination." 
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Chapter  5 


THE  PURE  BIBLE 


William  Colcate  was  an  outstanding  Bible  student.  He  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  college  education,  but 
this  lack  did  not  keep  him  from  study  and  from  a  broad 
knowledge  in  many  fields,  especially  of  the  Bible. 

Professor  H.  Harvey,  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  home  so  often,  writes  of  him: 
“Mr.  Colgate  was  an  admirable  conversationalist,  having 
from  his  extensive  reading  and  observation,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men,  great  wealth  of  information.  He  was  quick  and 
active  in  repartee,  and  enlivened  his  discourse  with  sallies  of 
wit  and  with  mirth-provoking  incidents,  while  never  losing 
the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  Christian  gentleman. ”  Again 
Dr.  Harvey  had  this  to  say  about  Mr.  Colgate:  “His  large 
Bible  class  in  the  old  Mulberry  Street  Tabernacle  was  always 
a  center  of  interest.  His  clear  statements  of  truth,  his  wide 
information,  his  genial  spirit,  and  happy  way  of  putting  a 
point  always  held  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  class.  .  .  . 
He  had  read  much  in  the  prophecies,  and  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  interpretation.  His  fund  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  large  and  rich.  It  was  with  him  an  engrossing 
study.” 

In  the  old  Gold  Street  Baptist  Church,  where  Mr.  Col¬ 
gate  was  baptized,  he  always  left  his  Bible  in  his  pew  so  that 
he  would  have  it  in  the  service  each  Sunday.  He  treasured 
'  this  Bible  greatly  because  it  was  a  gift  from  his  father.  One 
Sunday  he  found  that  it  was  missing  from  its  customary 
place;  and  after  searching  throughout  the  church,  he  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  someone  had  stolen  his  cherished 
Bible.  He  remarked  to  a  member  of  the  church,  Mr.  Joshua 
Gilbert,  who  later  became  his  brother-in-law,  “What  a  pity 
any  should  so  need  a  Bible  as  to  steal  it!”  He  spoke  to  others 
about  this  incident,  and  about  a  plan  he  had  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Bibles,  and  from  this  suggestion  came  the  first  Bible 
Society  in  New  York  City  in  1809,  which  preceded  the 
American  Bible  Society  by  seven  years.  This  New  York 
Bible  Society  was  the  second  one  in  all  America,  the  hist 
having  been  organized  in  Philadelphia  only  two  months 
earlier,  December  8,  1808. 

“The  Young  Men’s  Bible  Society,”  as  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  was  called,  stated  its  object  thus:  “The  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  distribute  the  Bible  only— and  that  without 
notes— amongst  such  persons  as  may  not  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase;  and  also,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  translate 
or  assist  in  causing  it  to  be  translated  into  other  languages.” 

A  number  of  other  Bible  Societies  sprang  up,  and  in  1816 
thirty-one  of  these,  including  the  “Young  Men’s  Bible  Society 
of  New  York,”  joined  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  The  American  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  the 
Board  of  Estimates  Room  in  the  City  Hall  in  New  York  in 
1816,  and  for  its  125th  anniversary  celebration  the  Society 
held  its  meeting  in  the  same  room. 

William  Colgate  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  in  1816,  because  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  had  become  one  his  greatest  concerns.  He  became  a 
member  for  life  of  the  Society  in  1818;  and  in  1822  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  serving  from 
1822  to  1835.  The  Board  of  Managers  included  some  of  the 
ablest  men  to  be  found  in  all  the  country,  such  as  the  Hon¬ 
orable  John  Jay,  president  of  the  Society;  and  among  the 
vice-presidents  were  such  men  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pink¬ 
ney;  Smith  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  DeWitt  Clin¬ 
ton,  Governor  of  New  York;  and  other  such  eminent  men. 
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William  Colgate  was  one  of  the  Society’s  most  liberal  patrons. 
George  C.  Colgate  served  from  1834  to  1836  on  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

In  1837,  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  Baptist  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  a 
gift  to  assist  in  the  printing  and  circulating  of  the  Bengali 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  the  Baptist  mission¬ 
aries  in  India,  including  Adoniram  Judson’s  translation  of 
the  Burmese  Bible.  This  request  was  considered  by  the  board 
and  discussed  at  length;  but  by  a  vote  of  29  to  14,  the  request 
was  defeated.  The  main  objection  to  the  granting  of  the  re¬ 
quest  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  had  trans¬ 
lated  the  Greek  words  meaning  “baptize”  and  “baptism”  as 
“immerse”  and  “immersion.” 

William  Colgate  made  a  long  and  strong  plea  against 
what  he  felt  was  an  injustice.  In  spite  of  his  plea,  the  majority 
continued  to  refuse  the  request,  and  the  Baptist  members, 
feeling  that  they  had  been  rebuffed,  withdrew  from  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

The  need  for  Bible  translation  was  extremely  urgent; 
and  as  the  Baptists  had  been  among  the  leaders  in  this  work, 
William  Colgate  and  the  other  members  of  the  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Bible 
Society  realized  that  something  must  be  done  to  continue 
the  work  of  translation.  A  group  of  delegates  from  the 
churches,  largely  Baptist  churches,  met  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia  on  April  26,  1837,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  society  to  carry  on  the  work  of  translation. 
The  society  was  organized  and  known  as  The  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  purpose  being  to  translate  the  for¬ 
eign  Bibles  as  accurately  as  possible,  translating  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  Greek  word  for  “baptize,”  by  the  word  “immerse.” 
It  was  not  the  plan  of  the  Society  to  translate  any  English 
versions,  but  merely  those  of  the  foreign  languages. 

William  Colgate  was  a  delegate  to  this  first  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  new  Society, 
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serving  in  this  capacity  from  1837  until  1850.  Many  members 
of  the  Colgate  family  supported  the  work  of  this  new  Society 
with  both  time  and  money.  William  Colgate  and  his  three 
brothers,  Bowles,  George,  and  John,  became  life  directors 
of  the  Society;  and  Charles,  Jane,  Robert,  Stephen  B.,  Mrs. 
C.  G.,  Edward  and  Maria,  all  became  members  for  life. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  formation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  there  arose  a  discussion  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  English  versions,  and  on  this  question  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  were  divided.  William  Colgate  was  one  of 
the  four  men  who  called  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  his  home 
at  128  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City,  for  discussing  the 
formation  of  a  society  that  would  translate  the  English  as 
well  as  foreign  versions  accurately.  Twenty-four  consecrated 
men  attended  this  meeting,  including  William  Colgate  and 
his  son  James,  and  also  George  W.  Abbe,  a  son-in-law  to 
Bowles  Colgate. 

Following  a  heart-searching  prayer  meeting,  held  to  seek 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  it  was  decided  that  a  new  society  should 
be  formed,  one  that  would  translate  the  English  as  well  as 
foreign  versions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  following  resolution 
was  voted  at  that  meeting  of  May  27,  1850:  “Resolved:  That 
it  is  our  duty  to  form  a  voluntary  association  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  and  circulating  the  most  faithful  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  all  languages. ”  The  group  that  voted  this 
resolution  favored  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word  for 
“baptize”  as  “immerse”  in  the  English  as  well  as  the  foreign 
versions. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution, 
and  on  May  the  31st,  a  meeting  was  held  to  hear  the  report 
of  this  committee.  On  June  10,  1850,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  and  there  the  ollicers 
of  the  new  society,  the  American  Bible  Union,  were  elected. 
William  Colgate  was  elected  treasurer,  and  served  in  this 
office  until  1857,  resigning  shortly  before  he  died.  He  also 
served  on  the  Board  of  Managers.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
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he  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Union.  Following  his  death, 
his  son,  James  B.  Colgate,  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  serving  from  1857  to  1866. 

William,  Mrs.  William,  James  B.,  Robert,  Charles  C., 
Samuel  Colgate,  and  also  George  W.  Abbe,  all  became  life 
directors;  with  William  serving  as  treasurer  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Legacies  Committee,  and  George  W.  Abbe  serving  on 
the  Committee  of  Publication  and  Finance.  Mrs.  Frances  L., 
Mrs.  Susan  B.,  and  John  Colgate  became  life  members.  These 
members  of  the  Colgate  family  gave  most  generously  of  their 
time  and  money  for  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Bible  Union. 

Dr.  Thomas  Armitage  said  of  William  Colgate,  “A  pure 
Bible  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life,  and  few  men  have  done 
more  to  give  it  to  the  world.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  a 
number  of  benevolent  societies,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal 
supporters  of  them  all.  He  closed  his  useful  and  beautiful  life 
on  the  25th  of  March  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.” 

The  wisdom  of  William  Colgate  is  seen  in  the  words 
he  spoke  to  Dr.  Armitage  after  the  Bible  Union  had  been 
formed,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  said:  ‘‘The 
securing  of  a  faithful  revision  of  the  English  Bible  for  the 
common  people  has  been  for  many  years  an  object  as  dear 
to  me  as  life.  I  have  confidence  that  the  Bible  Union  will 
do  the  work,  and  believe  the  measures  we  have  adopted 
are  calculated  to  accomplish  it. 

“Guard  against  debt,  and  let  the  work  be  well  done. 
Move  slowly;  do  not  be  in  haste.  It  is  a  great  work.  Get 
the  best  scholars,  and  let  them  have  time  to  do  it  well.  Those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  difficulties  may  be  impatient 
at  the  delay;  but  God  takes  time  for  a  great  work,  and  this 
is  His  Cause.” 
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Chapter  6 


PRAYER  ON  THE  TOWPATH 


In  his  sermon  on  “Dress,”  John  Wesley  once  stated,  “Clean¬ 
liness  is  indeed  next  to  godliness.”  Francis  Bacon  also  com¬ 
mented  on  the  same  subject  when  he  declared,  “Cleanness 
of  body  was  ever  deemed  to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence 
to  God,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves.” 

The  Colgate  family  combined  in  a  beautiful  way  in  their 
business  and  in  their  daily  lives  the  virtues  of  cleanliness 
and  godliness.  In  the  line  of  succession,  Sidney  Colgate  was 
the  fifth  president  of  the  Colgate  Soap  Company,  and  he 
stated  a  wonderful  philosophy  of  life  when  he  declared:  “We 
exist  not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  this  or  that  kind  of  soap, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  people  and  their  houses  clean, 
healthy,  comfortable  and  attractive.  This  business  ideal  is 
only  a  simple  summation  of  our  economic  function.” 

Because  of  the  financial  reverses  of  Robert  Colgate,  his 
son  William  never  had  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  college 
education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  William  entered  the  soap 
business  in  Baltimore  owned  by  his  father  and  Ralph  Mather. 

When  Robert  Colgate  left  Baltimore  in  1802,  William 
remained  behind*;  and  being  financed  by  his  aunt,  Mary  Col¬ 
gate  Boorman,  he  went  into  the  business  of  soap  manufac¬ 
turing  for  himself  under  his  own  name.  The  Baltimore  ven¬ 
ture  lasted  for  young  William  only  a  year,  so  he  disposed 
of  his  business  and  headed  for  New  York  City,  believing  that 
there  better  opportunities  awaited  him  in  the  larger  city, 
although  New  York  City  had  a  popidation  of  only  about 
78,000  at  that  time. 
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The  following  story  has  been  preserved  in  the  family 
tradition,  and  there  is  evidence  in  the  life  of  William  Colgate 
that  the  story  is  true. 

As  this  discouraged  young  man  trudged  along  the  road 
heading  for  the  large  city,  he  met  an  old  neighbor,  a  canal- 
boat  captain,  who  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  boy,  explaining  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

“There’s  no  trouble  about  that,”  said  the  captain.  “Be 
sure  you  start  right  and  you’ll  get  along  finely.”  William 
Colgate  told  his  friend  that  the  only  trade  he  knew  anything 
about  was  soap-  and  candle-making.  “Well,”  said  the  old 
man,  “let  me  pray  with  you  and  give  you  a  little  advice,  and  . 
then  I  will  let  you  go.” 

Then,  runs  the  story,  they  knelt  upon  the  towpath;  the 
old  man  prayed  earnestly  for  William  and  concluded  with 
this  advice:  “Someone  will  soon  be  the  leading  soap  maker 
in  New  York.  It  can  be  you  as  well  as  anyone.  I  hope  it  may. 
Be  a  good  man;  give  your  heart  to  Christ;  give  the  Lord  all 
that  belongs  to  Him  of  every  dollar  you  earn;  make  an  honest 
soap;  give  a  full  pound;  and  I  am  certain  you  will  be  a 
prosperous  and  rich  man.” 

How  well  William  followed  the  advice  of  this  canal  boat 
captain,  and  how  well  the  prophecy  came  true,  we  shall 
soon  see. 

When  William  Colgate  reached  New  York  City  in  1803, 
he  was  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age.  He  immediately 
sought  employment,  and  naturally  addressed  himself  to  the 
soap-  and  candle-makers  of  the  city.  He  finally  applied  for 
work  at  50  Broadway,  lower  New  York  City,  at  the  firm  of 
John  Slidell  and  Company.  Because  of  his  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  and  his  desire  for  work,  Mr.  Slidell  offered  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  clerk.  To  Mr.  Slidell’s  amazement,  young 
Colgate  turned  the  job  down  because  he  wanted  harder  work. 
He  wanted  to  enter  the  factory  and  learn  the  business  fiom 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  was  so  unusual  for  young  men 
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of  any  age  to  turn  down  an  easier  job  for  a  hard  one,  that 
Mr.  Slidell  had  the  foreman  find  a  job  for  the  young  man, 
saying,  “Give  this  young  man  work.  Show  him  everything 
about  the  business.  He  will  be  of  great  service  to  you.” 

No  one  can  ever  accuse  William  Colgate  of  being  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth;  nor  can  anyone  accuse 
him  of  having  been  given  jobs  through  favoritism.  This 
young  man  had  about  him  a  sense  of  honesty,  a  desire  to 
work,  a  faith  in  God,  and  a  readiness  to  enter  the  door  when¬ 
ever  opportunity  knocked;  so  we  find  him  entering  the 
Slidell  company  when  it  opened  to  him,  and  within  two 
years  he  was  made  business  manager.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  was  always  eager  to  learn  something  new 
about  his  job  of  making  soap.  As  a  result,  his  name  is  honored 
around  the  world  today. 

Within  three  years  after  William  started  work  for  Slidell 
and  Company,  he  decided  to  launch  out  on  his  own  behalf 
and  to  start  a  business  in  his  own  name.  When  this  decision 
had  been  made,  he  sought  a  location,  and  finally  settled  at 
6  Dutch  Street.  One  must  look  carefully  to  find  Dutch  Street 
in  lower  New  York  City  today;  but  at  the  time  William 
opened  his  shop  there  in  1806,  many  of  the  leading  people 
of  the  city  lived  on  or  near  Dutch  Street,  some  of  them 
having  their  homes  over  their  offices  and  shops.  Dutch  Street 
joins  Fulton  and  John  Streets,  and  is  near  Broadway  and 
Wall  Street,  one  a  leading  thoroughfare  and  the  other  a 
leading  financial  street.  William  had  been  rooming  at  27 
John  Street,  just  around  the  corner  from  6  Dutch  Street; 
but  after  he  established  his  business,  he  moved  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  building  for  living  quarters.  His  sister  lived  with 
him,  though  she  had  employment  elsewhere  in  the  city.  At 
first  William  was  the  only  employee  in  this  new  business. 
He  would  work  all  day,  and  often  most  of  the  hours  of  the 
night,  stirring  by  hand  the  soap  mix  in  the  small  kettles. 
He  did  not  have  the  automatic  mixers  we  possess  today,  so 
the  work  was  exceedingly  hard  and  demanding  because  the 
mixture  had  to  boil  only  so  long  in  order  to  make  a  good 
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soap.  He  was  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  old 
canal-boat  captain  and  “make  a  good  soap.”  The  soap  in  that 
day  was  made  in  a  large  chunk  or  lump  and  then  cut  into 
smaller  pieces.  This  was  long  before  the  precisely  weighed 
and  machine- wrapped  soap  that  the  company  produces  today. 
The  young  soap  maker  of  Dutch  Street  found  that  his  great¬ 
est  competitor  was  the  very  person  who,  he  hoped,  would 
become  his  best  customer— namely,  the  housewife.  The  soap 
of  that  day  was  made  largely  in  the  home  from  the  fats  saved 
by  the  housewife.  It  was  not  too  efficient,  was  usually  molded 
into  a  ball,  and  was  not  too  fragrant.  This  last  fact  is  of  great 
importance,  because  the  introduction  of  fragrant  flavors  into 
soaps  changed  the  business  in  a  tremendous  way.  William 
Colgate  also  believed  that  his  sales  would  increase  if  he  could 
cut  his  soap  into  uniform  size,  give  to  it  a  sweet  fragrance, 
make  it  mild  for  the  hands,  yet  produce  it  much  better  than 
the  housewife  could  make  it.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  doing 
this  the  people  of  the  world  today  can  testify.  Many  of  the 
hours  of  those  early  days  were  spent  in  trying  to  get  women 
to  cast  aside  their  homemade  soaps  and  use  his  smooth, 
scented,  factory-made  soaps.  This,  of  course,  did  not  come 
about  immediately,  but  it  was  begun  by  William,  continued' 
to  a  greater  degree  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  Samuel, 
and  his  sons,  and  still  continues  even  today.  One  of  the 
present-day  officials  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company  said 
to  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  many  products  now  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company,  “We  deal  with  women.  There  is 
no  more  changeable  mind  than  that  of  a  woman.  She  is  the 

O 

smartest  animal  alive.  She  can  tell  if  quality  and  price  are 
not  right.  It  is  a  changing  business.” 

The  women  of  180G  evidently  found  the  quality  and  price 
to  be  right,  because  they  began  to  buy  their  soap  from  the 
little  shop  at  6  Dutch  Street;  and  after  trying  it  they  came 
back  for  more.  A  testimonial  from  a  manufacturer  of  cloth 
twenty  years  later  tells  how  well  William  Colgate  succeeded 
in  making  a  good  soap.  This  manufacturer  wrote  concerning 
this  soap,  “I,  William  Ward,  a  manufacturer  of  cloth  in  Rock- 
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land  County,  New  York  State,  have  used  the  past  year  in 
fulling  cloth  William  Colgate  and  Company’s  fuller  soap, 
and  do  find  it  cpiite  superior  to  any  soap  I  ever  used  in  this 
country,  and  quite  equal  to  the  best  I  ever  used  in  England 
where  I  was  a  manufacturer  of  cloth." 

Remembering  the  advice  again  of  the  canal-boat  captain, 
young  Colgate  not  only  gave  an  honest  soap,  and  a  full 
pound,  but  he  also  gave  service  along  with  his  sales.  When  lie 
opened  his  store  and  made  his  first  sale,  he  insisted  that  he 
be  allowed  to  deliver  the  cake  of  soap.  When  the  customer 
said  that  he  would  take  his  purchase,  as  he  lived  a  long  way 
uptown,  William  insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  deliver  it. 
This  was  something  new  in  New  York  City,  and  the  word 
soon  spread  around  about  this  young  man  on  Dutch  Street 
and  his  courteous  service  and  good  soap,  so  other  New  York¬ 
ers  soon  began  to  find  their  way  to  6  Dutch  Street.  In  later 
years,  in  telling  of  this  incident,  William  said  that  he  knew 
that  it  was  costly  for  him  to  close  his  store  and  deliver  that 
first  cake  of  soap,  but  that  it  paid  great  dividends,  just  as  he 
expected  such  courteous  service  would  do.  In  telling  this 
story  to  the  Madison  University  students  at  Hamilton,  New 
York,  he  added:  "The  delivery  of  this  cake  of  soap  may  have 
cost  me  double  my  profit  on  that  first  sale;  but,  young  gentle¬ 
men,  I  won  a  good  customer,  and  I  have  kept  him  ever  since." 

It  was  not  long  before  his  honest  dealings,  good  soap,  and 
excellent  service  began  to  pay  off  in  increased  business.  Soon 
the  two-wheeled  carts  found  their  way  to  Dutch  Street,  each 
bearing  an  order  for  Colgate’s  pale  soap  and  Colgate’s  pearl 
starch,  these  being  the  principal  products  of  the  little  factory, 
especially  after  the  manufacture  of  starch  had  been  added 
in  1820.  In  later  years  the  business  grew  so  much  that  at 
times  all  Dutch  Street  would  be  lined  up  with  carts,  and 
often  they  would  be  lined  up  on  Fulton  Street,  and  even 
reach  Broadway.  The  expansion  of  business  continued  until 
it  was  necessary  to  erect  two  buildings  at  8  and  10  Dutch 
Street,  and  still  later  it  was  necessary  to  rent  two  large  build¬ 
ings  on  William  Street.  The  company  also  occupied  most  of 
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the  block,  as  well  as  53  and  55  John  Street,  before  moving 
to  Jersey  City  in  1847. 

Another  piece  of  advice  the  old  canal-boat  captain  gave 
to  young  William  Colgate  was  .  .  .  “be  a  good  man;  give 
your  heart  to  Christ,”  and  this  advice  he  followed  all  through 
his  life.  It  naturally  meant  that  he  would  be-honest  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  throughout  his  life  William  Colgate  was  hon¬ 
esty  personified.  One  of  his  first  acts  as  he  began  to  earn 
money  was  to  pay  off  the  debts  his  father  had  accumulated, 
then  buy  a  farm  in  New  York  State  for  his  father.  Though 
his  honesty  cost  him  heavily  in  a  financial  way,  lie  neverthe¬ 
less  maintained  his  integrity  and  kept  his  conscience  clear 
in  believing  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing. 

William  never  forgot  the  advice  he  received  on  the  tow- 
path,  because  that  day  was  a  turning  point  in  his  whole  life. 
When  he  began  to  earn  money,  he  remembered  the  words  of 
the  old  canal-boat  captain:  “Give  the  Lord  all  that  belongs 
to  Him  out  of  every  dollar  you  earn.”  From  the  very  first 
of  his  business  earnings,  William  put  aside  one  tenth  for  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  As  he  prospered,  the  percentage  for  the 
Lord  also  grew,  and  became  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  his 
earnings  for  the  Kingdom. 

Immediately  after  he  started  his  work  in  New  York  City, 
William  began  to  help  his  father  in  his  financial  difficulties. 
Because  of  William’s  generosity  to  his  father,  he  was  forced 
to  share  his  business  with  another,  so  in  1807  he  took  into 
partnership  a  Mr.  Francis  Smith.  Below  is  found  the  original 
partnership  agreement  between  William  Colgate  and  Francis 
Smith: 


New  York,  January  1,  1807 
Francis  Smith  and  William  Colgate  of  the  City  of 
New  York  hereby  agree  to  enter  into  partnership  to¬ 
gether  from  the  above  date,  in  the  soap  and  candle  busi¬ 
ness. 

Francis  Smith  agrees  to  advance  seven  hundred  dollars 
(§700)  capital  and  the  profits  and  loss  arising  from  the 
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above  business  are  to  be  shared,  equally  divided  between 
the  two  parties. 

The  partnership  is  to  continue  as  long  as  agreeable  to 
the  two  parties. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals: 

(signed)  William  Colgate 
Francis  Smith 

Witness:  William  Hayhill. 


Several  records  have  been  preserved  from  that  early  part¬ 
nership.  A  record  of  the  first  purchases  made  by  the  new 
partnership  of  Colgate  and  Smith  reads:  “Received  of  Smith 
and  Colgate  $25  in  full  for  a  hand-cart.  (Signed)  Benjamin 
Wills.”  “Received  $57.09  for  two  barrels  of  potash.” 

A  grandson  of  William,  Richard  M.  Colgate,  later  ex¬ 
plained  the  making  of  soap  in  the  early  days.  “The  way  in 
which  they  used  to  make  soap  in  those  days  was  to  take  pot¬ 
ash  coming  from  wood  ashes  and  put  it  into  large  vats  of 
water;  then  drawing  it  off,  they  would  boil  it  in  a  kettle  over 
a  large  fire  which  was  kindled  underneath.  After  being  boiled 
for  some  time  the  soap  was  then  drawn  off,  cooled,  packed 
and  put  into  boxes.” 

Several  other  records  of  that  early  partnership  prove  to 
be  interesting:  “Received  March  4,  1807,  Smith  and  Colgate, 
$5.00  in  full  for  printing  a  sign.”  “Received,  New  York,  14th 
April  1807,  Colgate  and  Smith,  $52.78  in  full  for  candlewick.” 

Most  of  the  entries  and  receipts  for  those  days  were  for 
tallow,  resin,  candle  wick,  and  potash,  those  being  the  chief 
ingredients  in  this  business. 

Here  is  another  entry:  “Received  May  19,  1807,  $20,  for 
one-quarter  rent  of  the  stable  in  Nassau  Street,  due  May  1st.” 

In  the  light  of  the  present-day  taxes  paid  by  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Company,  the  tax  receipt  for  the  year  1809  is  of 
interest:  “New  York,  21st  of  February  1809— Received  of 
Colgate  and  Smith  $4.64  tax  for  1808  on  the  house  and  lot  at 
No.  6  Dutch  Street.  (Signed)  G.  Cornell,  Collector.” 
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By  the  end  of  a  six-years'  partnership,  the  business  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  William  Colgate  was  able  to  buy 
Mr.  Smith's  share  in  the  business  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Smith  would  not 
make  soap  or  candles  in  New  York  City  for  a  time  of  three 
years.  Mr.  Smith  lived  up  to  his  agreement  and  did  not  enter 
this  type  of  business  again  for  twenty  years. 


Chapter  7 


HE  GREW  WITH  THE  NATION 

When  Mr.  Colgate  regained  entire  control  of  the  company 
after  a  six-years’  partnership  with  Francis  Smith,  he  invited 
his  brother  Bowles  into  partnership  with  him.  He  and 
Bowles  often  talked  business  over  tea  cups,  a  custom  that 
was  followed  by  his  son  Samuel  and  William’s  five  grandsons, 
who  later  had  complete  charge  of  the  company,  only  by  that 
time  the  beverage  had  changed  from  tea  to  coffee.  From  the 
time  William  regained  control  in  1813,  until  the  merger  with 
the  Palmolive-Peet  Company  in  1928,  a  period  of  115  years, 
the  firm  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Colgate  family. 

As  stated  earlier,  William  Colgate  was  always  ready  to 
enter  the  door  when  opportunity  knocked,  so  now  we  find 
him  matching  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  unexcelled  era  of  travel,  invention,  trade,  and 
building,  and  this  young  man  of  honesty,  courage,  and  in¬ 
dustry  met  the  opportunities  which  challenged  him.  In  the 
year  that  William  Colgate  came  to  New,  York  City  seeking 
larger  opportunities,  the  United  States  made  her  largest  and 
most  profitable  real-estate  deal,  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
thereby  doubling  the  area  of  the  United  States.  When  Wil¬ 
liam  opened  his  little  shop  on  Dutch  Street,  this  was  a  young 
nation.  Only  twenty-five  years  before,  Cornwallis  had  sur¬ 
rendered  his  English  forces  to  the  American  Colonies,  and 
now  the  young  nation  was  just  getting  on  its  feet,  and  in 
1806  it  was  on  the  verge  of  growth  beyond  anyone’s  fondest 
dreams.  So  many  of  the  things  which  we  take  for  granted 
did  not  exist  when  this  little  store  opened  on  6  Dutch  Street. 
The  United  States  mail  service  had  not  come  into  existence. 
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and  neither  had  the  telegraph.  There  were  no  everyday  ar¬ 
ticles,  such  as  matches,  sewing  machines,  photographs,  and 
many  other  items  we  see  daily  around  our  homes.  Then  there 
was  no  gas  or  petroleum  or  kerosene.  The  City  of  New  York 
was  lighted  with  whale-oil  lamps.  There  were  no  railroads 
or  steamboats,  so  it  was  difficult  to  transport  products  even 
after  they  were  manufactured.  The  year  following  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  soap  company,  Fulton  sailed  his  Clermont  up  the 
Hudson  River  powered  by  steam;  and  Congress  passed  an  act 
which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  bring  slaves  into 
the  United  States;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  serving  as  the 
third  President  of  the  United  States.  Three  years  following 
the  opening  of  the  soap  store  on  Dutch  Street,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  born,  though  the  significance  of  this  birth  was  noted 
by  no  one.  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  between 
seven  and  seven  and  one-half  million  people,  and  the  states 
numbered  seventeen  in  this  young  country.  Within  six  years 
from  the  time  William  hung  out  his  sign  announcing  to  the 
world  that  he  was  in  business,  the  war  with  England  was 
declared.  By  this  time  he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  by  hard  work  and  thrift  he  had  accumulated 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  a  sizable  fortune  for  one  so 
young  in  that  day.  By  the  time  the  war  came  with  England 
in  1812,  William  Colgate  had  practically  the  entire  control 
of  the  soap  market,  and  this  fact  helped  bring  his  name  to 
the  forefront  throughout  America. 

By  the  year  1817,  William  began  to  advertise  his  products 
in  the  newspaper,  the  first  ad  reading: 

Soap  and  Candle  Manufactory 
William  Colgate  &:  Company 

No.  6  Dutch  Street,  second  door  from 
the  corner  of  John  Street,  New  York 

Have  for  sale  on  best  terms  a  constant 
supply  of  Soap,  Mould,  and  Dipt 
Candles  of  the  first  quality. 
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Orders  for  exportation  executed  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

N.  B.  The  highest  price  given  for  tallow. 

The  advertisement  shows  that  by  1817  William  Colgate  was 
bidding  for  foreign  business,  a  bid  which  was  successful,  and 
the  total  sales  of  the  foreign  business  in  1957,  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  William  hung  out  his  sign  for  “orders 
for  exportation,”  amounted  to  $238, 195,000,  which  was  88 
per  cent  as  great  as  the  domestic  sales. 

The  ordinary  means  of  illumination  in  1806  was  by 
candle  and  tallow  dip,  and  the  manufacturer  of  candles  al¬ 
ways  included  in  his  business  the  making  of  soap.  William 
Colgate  was  not  the  first  soap  maker  in  the  United  States, 
because  by  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a  small  soap¬ 
boiling  establishment  in  nearly  every  large  city;  but  it  is 
estimated  that  all  together  they  did  not  produce  more  than 
$300,000  worth  of  soap  annually. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Colgate  began  to  manufacture  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  that  of  starch;  but  this  was  discontinued  in  1866,  and 
never  again  added  to  the  line  of  products  manufactured, 
although  hundreds  of  new  products  have  been  added  to  the 
company’s  line  since  then.  Mr.  Kingsford  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
were  managers  of  the  starch  department.  Later  Mr.  Kingsford 
started  a  starch  business  which  grew  into  a  large  enterprise 
bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Gilbert  went  to  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  started  another  starch  factory. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  business,  William  Colgate  was 
visited  by  an  English  sea  captain,  Robert  Woodley,  who 
claimed  that  he  knew  how  to  manufacture  a  good  remelted 
toilet  soap.  After  his  explanation,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Colgate,  and  the  company,  profiting  by  the  sea  captain’s 
ideas,  soon  was  manufacturing  white  Windsor,  brown  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  honey  soaps. 

In  1825,  “Clinton’s  Big  Ditch,”  as  Governor  Clinton’s 
enemies  called  the  Erie  Canal,  was  opened  across  New  York 
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State,  thus  affording  a  waterway  from  New  York  City  up  the 
Hudson,  across  New  York  State,  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
to  the  West.  This  opened  a  new  avenue  of  trade  for  William 
Colgate  and  the  other  merchants  along  the  eastern  shore, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  West  who  wanted  to  ship  their 
goods  to  the  East  Coast.  This  was  also  the  era  for  railroad 
expansion,  and  soon  the  LJnited  States  had  more  completed 
railway  mileage  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  thus 
opening  still  more  of  the  country  to  trade  and  travel.  In  the 
thirties,  Daniel  Drew  remarked  that  the  railroads  were  now 
spreading  over  the  country  like  measles  in  a  boarding  school. 

William  Colgate  grew  with  the  times.  While  fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  in  Wall  Street,  only  six  blocks  away  from 
Dutch  Street,  he  continued  in  his  honest,  conservative  way 
to  expand  his  business.  He  was  able  to  withstand  the  epi¬ 
demics  of  yellow  fever  in  his  neighborhood  in  1819  and 
1822;  the  fire  that  swept  Wall  Street  in  1835;  the  financial 
panic  of  1837;  and  many  other  disasters  in  the  city  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Even  in  1857,  the  year  of  his  death, 
there  was  another  serious  financial  panic,  but  the  Colgate 
Company  changed  leadership  from  father  to  son  and  con¬ 
tinued  its  successful  growth. 

Samuel  Colgate,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  business 
with  his  father  in  1838.  After  studying  in  the  finest  private 
schools  in  New  York  City,  though  Samuel  could  have  gone  to 
college  (a  privilege  which  William  never  enjoyed  because  of 
his  father’s  financial  losses)  ,  he  preferred  to  go  immediately 
into  business  with  his  father.  After  six  years  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  his  father,  Samuel  was  taken  into  partnership  in 
1844.  Charles  C.  Colgate,  son  of  Bowles,  entered  the  Colgate 
Company  in  1843,  and  was  taken  into  partnership  in  1844, 
at  the  time  Samuel  was  admitted. 

The  following  agreement  was  signed: 

“Memorandum  of  an  agreement  of  co-partnership  made 
this  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
four  between  William  Colgate,  Bowles  Colgate,  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate,  and  Charles  Colgate. 
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“The  business  of  manufacturing  Soap,  Candles,  and 
Starch  has  been  conducted  by  William  Colgate  and  Bowles 
Colgate  for  a  number  of  years  past  at  their  factories  No.  6 
and  8  Dutch  Street  in  this  city,  and  in  their  Starch  factory 
(or  part  thereof)  at  Harsimus,  [which  is]  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

“It  is  now  agreed  by  the  parties  above  named  that  the 
business  shall  be  continued  as  it  has  been  formerly  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Colgate  and  Bowles  Colgate  up  to  this  time  under  the 
firm  of  William  Colgate  &  Co. 

“The  profits  or  loss  shall  be  made  annually  to  appear  by 
taking  an  account  thereof— by  taking  stock— and  the  profit 
or  loss  shall  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts.  Two  parts  shall 
belong  to  William  Colgate,  two  parts  to  Bowles  Colgate,  one 
part  to  Samuel  Colgate,  and  one  part  to  Charles  C.  Colgate. 

“It  is  further  agreed  that  the  stock  now  on  hand  shall  be 
taken  at  the  prices  affixed  to  the  same  in  the  inventory 
taken  this  day  by  William  Colgate  &  Co.  and  stated  at  length 
in  their  Stock  Book,  viz:  the  Stock  consisting  of  Soap, 
Candles,  Tallow,  Palm  Oil,  Soap-Grease,  Candle-wick,  etc., 
with  some  shipments  made  to  agents  for  sale  together 
amounting  to  Twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  28/100  Dollars. 

“The  buildings  on  lots  No.  4,  6  &  8  Dutch  Street  (these 
lots  are  held  by  a  lease  given  to  William  Colgate  by  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church)  nine  thousand  dollars— Utensils, 
as  now  fixed  on  the  same,  three  thousand  dollars. 

“Half  of  the  Starch  Manufactory  consisting  of  the  land, 
buildings  and  utensils  for  the  business  as  they  were  January 
1st,  1844,  and  the  profits  and  loss  from  that  period,  viz: 
January  1st,  1844,  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars. 

“Six  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  allowed  by  the  firm  to 
the  partners  who  furnish  funds. 

“All  the  other  property  and  debts  in  the  Inventory  taken 
June  1st,  1844,  are  the  property  of  William  Colgate  and 
Bowles  Colgate,  whose  accounts  will  be  credited  with  the 
same  as  the  debts  are  collected  or  property  sold. 
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Recapitulation 

Stock  in  trade  consisting  of  Soap,  Candles, 

Starch  and  raw  materials  amount  to  $28,295.28 

Utensils  in  the  factory  on  Dutch  Street  3,000.00 

Buildings  4,  6  &  8  Dutch  Street  9,000.00 

subject  to  a  ground  rent  to  the  Dutch  Church 


Half  the  Starch  factory  at  Harsimus  15,000.00 

$55,29^28 

Together  amounting  to  Fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  28/100  dollars. 


Signed  in  the 
presence  of 
Thomas  Wallace 


(Signed)  William  Colgate 
Bowles  Colgate 
Sam  Colgate 
Charles  C.  Colgate. 


Charles  C.  Colgate  remained  in  the  business  until  1880. 
Joseph,  the  sixth  son  of  William,  entered  the  partnership  but 
did  not  long  remain  active  in  the  firm.  John  Henry  Colgate, 
son  of  Bowles,  was  connected  with  the  firm  from  1864  until 
1911,  a  total  of  forty-seven  years. 
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Chapter  8 


THE  COLGATE  “FOLLY” 


Soon  after  William  invited  his  son  Samuel  and  his  nephew 
Charles  into  partnership  with  him,  they  decided  to  put  the 
company  on  a  gTeatly  increased  volume  business  such  as  had 
not  been  attempted  before  in  the  soap  industry.  They  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  a  soap-building  pan  with  a  43,000  pound 
capacity,  although  no  such  pan  was  in  existence  in  all 
America.  People  thought  these  three  Colgates  were  visionary, 
were  building  beyond  their  ability,  and  therefore  doomed  to 
failure.  Just  the  opposite  proved  true,  as  the  Colgates  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  large  kettle  was  to  be  such  a  boon  to  the 
business  that  it  soon  became  too  small  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  growing  company.  This  large  kettle  was  such  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  the  New  Yorkers  that  many  people  visited  Dutch 
Street  just  to  see  this  extraordinary  sotap  pan. 

The  “Colgate’s  folly,”  as  some  called  the  43,000-pound 
pan  in  1845,  seems  small  in  comparison  with  the  twenty-five 
giant  pans  used  by  the  company  today.  Two  years  later,  1847, 
when  the  Colgate  Company  moved  its  soap-manufacturing 
plant  to  Jersey  City,  this  43,000-pound  pan  was  taken  down 
and  reassembled  in  the  new  plant.  At  the  time  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  company,  Richard,  grandson  of  the 
founder,  and  president  of  the  company  in  1906,  could  say: 
“In  that  building,  the  one  in  which  the  reassembled  Dutch 
Street  pan  was  located,  and  the  building  adjoining,  there  are 
twenty-five  pans  in  which  soap  is  manufactured,  and  that  is 
the  smallest  of  them  all.  There  are  ten  pans  there,  each  one 
of  which  will  hold  sixteen  of  the  small  ones,  and  there  is  one 
that  will  contain  twenty-five  of  them.  In  other  words,  while 
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that  one  holds  43,000  pounds,  our  largest  one  today  (1906) 
holds  965,000— almost  a  million  pounds.”  Ten  of  these  pans 
have  a  capacity  of  700,000  pounds,  and  the  largest  can  pro¬ 
duce  two  million  bars  of  soap  from  a  single  batch,  or  a  total 
weight  of  nearly  a  million  pounds. 

The  soap  business  at  6  Dutch  Street  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  by  1847  the  company  had  outgrown  its  quarters  in  New 
York  City,  and  now  looked  for  larger  and  more  modern 
quarters  elsewhere.  In  surveying  the  area  for  a  new  location, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  move  across  the  Hudson  River  to 
New  Jersey,  and  build  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  on 
the  old  Revolutionary  War  fort  known  then  as  Paulus  Hook, 
now  Jersey  City.  The  administrative  offices  and  salesrooms 
remained  in  New  York  City,  because  of  the  convenience  to 
the  trade,  until  1910,  thus  giving  New  York  City  a  tenant 
for  104  years  in  the  same  location,  one  of  the  longest  on  the 
real-estate  books  of  the  big  city. 

The  location  on  the  Hudson  River  afforded  a  much 
better  means  of  transportation  by  both  rail  and  water.  Now 
with  the  West  continuing  to  open  to  trade  and  industry,  with 
America  having  more  railway  mileage  than  any  other  nation, 
with  the  Erie  Canal  opened  across  New  York  State  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  before  this 
new  location  challenging  the  company  to  send  its  products 
to  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  the  firm  of  William  Colgate  and 
Company,  changed  at  William’s  death  to  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany,  chose  wisely  when  it  selected  Jersey  City  for  its  future 
home,  there  establishing  a  business  which  has  grown  to  as¬ 
tronomical  proportions. 

For  ten  years  following  the  removal  of  the  plant  to  Jersey 
City,  William  Colgate  remained  at  the  helm.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1857,  after  51  years  of  continued  progress, 
the  control  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Samuel,  who 
remained  at  the  helm  for  the  next  forty  years.  The  year 
following  the  entrance  of  Samuel  and  Charles  to  partnership 
in  the  company,  Bowles  Colgate  died.  In  1845,  following  the 
death  of  Bowles,  William  invited  another  of  his  sons,  Joseph, 
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into  the  partnership.  Following  the  death  of  William  Colgate 
in  1857,  the  following  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  the  three 
remaining  partners: 

“The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  name 
of  William  Colgate  and  Co.  is  hereby  dissolved,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  William  Colgate.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  Firm  will  continue  the  business  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  starch,  soap  and  candles,  under  the  name  and  style 
of  Colgate  &:  Co.,  at  Nos.  4,  6  and  8  Dutch  Street. 

New  York,  May  1,  1857.  (Signed)  Samuel  Colgate 

Charles  C.  Colgate 
Joseph  Colgate.” 

By  the  time  Samuel  took  control  of  this  thriving  industry 
he  had  served  with  his  father  for  nineteen  years,  and  was 
therefore  well  qualified  in  knowledge,  temperament,  and 
business  to  even  greater  progress.  It  was  during  the  year  that 
Samuel  took  the  reins  of  the  company  that  the  nation  expe¬ 
rienced  one  of  its  worst  panics.  Shortly  before  this,  the  young 
nation  had  overstretched  itself,  and  notv  it  was  to  feel  the 
effect.  A  few  years  before  the  panic  hit  the  country  new 
banks  had  sprung  up  everywhere.  Six  years  before  the  crash 
of  1857,  New  York  alone  saw  twelve  ne’w  banks  open,  and 
within  two  years  fifteen  more  opened  in  the  city.  Now  that 
gold  had  been  discovered  in  California,  masses  of  people 
were  heading  toward  the  West.  Optimism  was  running 
high.  Railroads  were  hastily  built  and  poorly  managed,  and 
the  people  went  on  a  borrowing  and  spending  spree.  By 
1857,  substantial  life-insurance  companies  and  banks  found 
themselves  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  and  thus 
had  to  close  their  doors. 

In  October  of  that  year  Horace  Greeley  wrote  concerning 
the  panic:  “The  loafers  in  10,000  barrooms,  who  are  today 
cursing  the  banks  as  broken,  have  themselves  caused  what- 
ever  there  may  be  of  bank  insolvency  by  buying  food  and 
clothes  for  their  families  at  the  neighboring  store  and  not 
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paying  for  them  when  required.”  Some  of  the  panics  of  the 
past  have  occurred  for  the  reason  given  above,  but  others 
have  been  planned  by  men  known  as  the  “bears”  and  the 
“bulls,”  who  reigned  on  Wall  Street  during  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate’s  Dutch  Street  days.  These  men  were  making  and  los¬ 
ing  millions  while  Samuel  Colgate  continued  to  pilot  his 
company  on  a  sound,  conservative  basis,  but  always  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  In  the  year  1857,  as  Samuel  was  assuming 
leadership  of  the  soap  company,  Janies  Buchanan  became  the 
fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was  during 
Samuel’s  administration  that  the  so-called  “luxury  line”  was 
added  to  the  products  manufactured  by  his  company.  In 
1872,  Cashmere  Bouquet  soap  was  first  manufactured,  and 
in  the  following  year  an  aromatic  toothpaste  was  introduced. 

In  1906,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  com¬ 
pany  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary.  At  that  time  the 
products  included  laundry  soap,  160  different  kinds  of  toilet 
soaps,  and  625  varieties  of  perfumes,  and  over  2,000  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  products.  Although  the  number  of  products 
has  been  decreased,  the  Colgate  Company  is  still  first  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  articles  in  all  the  world,  and  stands  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

When  Chauncey  M.  Depew  decided  to  compile  a  History 
of  American  Commerce,  which  he  published  in  1895,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  one  hundred  years  of  American  commerce, 
he  selected  one  hundred  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  write  on  that  many  topics;  and  from  the  entire  soap¬ 
manufacturing  field  he  selected  for  this  important  task  none 
other  than  Samuel  Colgate. 

By  the  time  Samuel  Colgate  entered  his  father’s  business 
in  1838,  the  manufacturers  of  soap  were  supplying  all  the 
demands  of  the  American  home,  with  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  finest  qualities  of  soap,  the  secret  of  making 
which  was  possessed  by  some  English  and  French  manu¬ 
facturers.  Before  this  time  much  of  our  soap  was  being  im¬ 
ported  from  England;  but  now  the  tide  turned  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  America  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  imports. 
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The  total  imports  of  soap  for  1835,  for  example,  were  but 
$36,218,  while  our  exports  amounted  to  $534,476  in  candles 
and  soap  products. 

When  Samuel  Colgate  assumed  control  of  the  company 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1857,  there  were  about  600  soap 
establishments  in  the  United  States.  These  were  small  plants 
which  employed  an  average  of  five  employees  each,  but  all 
proved  to  be  competition  to  the  Colgate  Company.  Under  his 
father’s  leadership  the  company  had  grown  from  the  one  little 
hand-fired,  hand-stirred  kettle  on  6  Dutch  Street,  51  years 
before,  until  now  it  was  one  of  the  leading  soap  manufac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States.  The  founder  had  built  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  honesty,  service,  thrift,  and  good  business  judgment, 
so  Samuel  continued  it  on  these  same  principles,  and  the 
business  continued  to  grow  and  expand  at  home  and  abroad. 

Following  the  death  of  Samuel  Colgate  in  1897,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Bowles  Colgate  in  1901,  the  control  of  the 
company  passed  into  the  hands  of  Samuel’s  live  sons,  al¬ 
though  Russell,  the  youngest,  did  not  come  into  partnership 
until  1906,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
company.  These  five  brothers  were  called  by  one  newspaper 
the  “famous  quintet  in  American  business.”  There  was  one 
other  son,  Samuel,  Jr.,  but  he  never  filtered  the  soap  busi¬ 
ness;  but  rather,  with  the  blessings  of  his  father,  lie  entered 
the  ministry.  The  five  sons  served  equally  and  harmoniously 
in  the  control  of  the  company.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  Lhe 
words  of  the  youngest  son,  Russell,  when  someone  asked  him 
what  office  he  held  in  the  company  and  he  remarked  that  it 
didn’t  matter  which  member  of  the  family  held  which  office. 
These  five  brothers  continued  the  tradition  started  by  their 
grandfather  and  their  great-uncle  Bowles  of  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  over  their  coffee  cups  every  Tuesday  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  office.  They  made  it  a  practice  for  many  years  to  share 
the  Tuesday  noon  lunch  together,  and  each  of  the  five  made 
every  possible  effort  to  be  there  on  that  occasion. 

Because  of  his  seniority  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
Richard,  the  eldest  son,  became  President  at  the  death  of  his 
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father  Samuel,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  purchasing;  Gilbert 
and  Austen,  as  vice-presidents,  assumed  responsibility  for 
manufacturing;  Sidney,  as  treasurer,  was  in  charge  of  sales, 
distribution,  and  advertising;  and  Russell  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  office  and  personnel. 

Richard  continued  as  president  from  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death  in  1897  until  the  time  of  his  own  death  in 
September  1919.  This  was  a  period  of  steady  growth,  and 
many  new  products  were  added  to  those  already  being  man¬ 
ufactured.  It  was  during  Richard’s  presidency  that  the 
brothers  decided  to  move  the  executive  offices  from  New 
York  to  Jersey  City.  Although  all  manufacturing  and  admin¬ 
istration  were  now  in  Jersey  City,  a  show  and  sales  room  was 
retained  in  New  York  City  at  199  Fulton  Street.  Under 
Richard’s  presidency  the  company  not  only  expanded  in 
Jersey  City,  but  it  also  established  a  factory  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  As  in  the  case  of  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him,  at  his  death  on  September  17,  1919,  Richard  passed  on 
to  his  successors  a  greater  and  stronger  Colgate  Company 
than  when  he  had  assumed  his  responsibilities  as  president. 
His  interest  in  the  company  passed  to  his  son,  Henry  Col¬ 
gate,  who  was  a  director  of  the  company  for  38  years  until 
his  death  in  1957,  a  member  of  the  fourth  generation  to 
enter  the  business. 

During  Richard’s  administration  as  president,  the  com¬ 
pany  observed  its  100th  anniversary.  The  firm  did  such  an 
unusual  thing  on  that  occasion  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  newspapers  received  a  notice  of  this  unusual 
occasion,  and  scores  of  them  gave  it  space  in  their  papers  on 
Saturday,  January  20,  and  on  Sunday,  January  21,  1906.  The 
company  rented  the  dining  hall  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
in  New  York  City  on  January  20,  1906,  closed  their  factory 
for  the  day,  and  gave  a  banquet  for  the  1,000  employees.  It 
was  an  unusual  and  festive  occasion  when  the  employer  and 
the  employee  sat  down  together,  the  man  from  the  head 
office  and  the  office  boy  sharing  together.  The  wives,  hus- 
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bands,  and  children  of  the  employees  sat  in  the  balcony,  and 
later  were  invited  to  the  main  floor  for  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Colgate  made  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  during  the  banquet:  “It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  make  the  following  announcement:  At  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  firm,  it  was  decided  to  make  some 
recognition  of  our  centennial  celebration.  In  the  spirit  of  that 
occasion,  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  every  one  now 
connected  with  Colgate  and  Company  will  receive  a  FIVE- 
DOLLAR  GOLD  PIECE  for  every  completed  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  In  other  words,  to  every  one  in  our  employ 
today  we  will  give  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  for  each  year  they 
have  been  with  us.” 

After  loud  and  continuous  applause  by  all  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Austen  Colgate,  the  toastmaster,  remarked:  “For  a 
short  speech,  that  seems  to  have  been  a  success.”  This  gen¬ 
erous  act  cost  the  company  approximately  $40,000. 

At  that  time  it  could  be  said  of  the  company  that  it  com¬ 
memorated  the  centennial  of  a  business  that  had  been  on 
the  same  site  for  one  hundred  years,  it  had  turned  out  the 
same  product,  and  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family 
for  the  century.  Possibly  no  other  business  in  America  could 
make  that  threefold  claim.  It  was  at  that  banquet  that  Rich¬ 
ard  struck  the  keynote  of  the  century  of  progress  of  the 
company  when  he  said,  “Things  have  greatly  changed  in  one 
hundred  years.  Our  methods  of  doing  business,  our  methods 
of  manufacturing,  our  methods  of  doing  this  work  and  that 
work  have  all  changed,  and  we  all  rejoice  in  the  change;  but 
there  is  one  change  which  1  am  thankful  to  say  has  not  been 
made,  and  that  is  the  old-fashioned,  honest  business  methods 
of  doing  business  that  William  Colgate  founded.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  at  that  time  to  state  the  principles  on  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  built  and  grown  for  the  century,  when  he  said: 
“We  want  to  grow.  We  want  to  increase.  We  are  all  Ameri¬ 
cans— but  we  do  not  wish  to  grow  or  increase  at  the  expense 
of  honesty  and  uprightness  and  strict  business  principles. 
When  our  salesmen  dispose  of  our  goods,  we  wish  them  to  tell 
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the  truth  in  regard  to  them,  and  not  exaggerate.  If  a  man 
is  wrapping  up  a  cake  of  soap  at  our  factory  we  expect  him, 
if  he  sees  anything  the  matter  with  it,  to  throw  it  aside.  If  any 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  perfumery  department  is  filling  a 
bottle  or  putting  on  a  label  and  that  bottle  is  not  full,  is 
not  as  it  should  be,  we  expect  it  to  be  thrown  aside.  We  wish 
to  have  honest  goods.  We  will  back  up  all  that  the  salesmen 
say  in  regard  to  them,  and  when  we  make  out  our  bills  in 
the  office  we  expect  to  treat  everyone  alike,  so  that  when  a 
man  receives  his  bill  he  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  his  next- 
door  neighbor  is  not  getting  a  cut  price,  or  able  to  get  our 
goods  cheaper  than  he  can  get  them.”  With  a  company  built 
on  those  principles,  the  president  was  able  to  say  proudly, 
“We  are  one  hundred  years  old.  We  have  occupied  the  same 
position  for  one  hundred  years.  Every  member  of  the  firm 
is  a  descendant  of  the  founder.  During  that  time  we  have 
had  no  disagreement  between  employer  and  employee.  No 
department  has  ever  been  closed  on  account  of  a  strike.  The 
factory  has  never  been  shut  down  for  lack  of  orders.  We  have 
no  record  of  a  judge  or  jury  ever  handing  down  a  decision 
against  Colgate  and  Company.  We  have  always  had  the  high¬ 
est  rating  from  the  commercial  agencies.  We  are  today  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  all  of  our  competitors,  having  no 
enemy  among  them.” 

This  statement  of  good  will  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  presented  to  the  company 
by  the  Colgate  Employees’  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  read 
as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  firm  of  Colgate  and  Company  had  just 
completed  an  honorable  and  successful  career  of  one  hundred 
years;  and, 

“Whereas,  The  Colgate  and  Company  Employees’  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  composed  of  persons  who  are  now,  or  at  some 
time  have  been,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Colgate  and  Com¬ 
pany,  desire  to  indicate  to  that  firm  the  sentiments  they  feel 
toward  their  present  or  former  employers,  and  to  give  some 
testimonial  commemorative  of  the  occasion,  thereby  mani- 
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testing  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  shown 
them  in  the  past;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  firm  of  Colgate  and  Company  have 
been  to  us  most  considerate  and  exemplary  employers;  have 
been  model  members  of  the  communities  in  which  they  did 
business;  have  been  liberal  in  charities,  and  have  been  ex¬ 
amples  of  Christian  men  in  business;  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  Messrs.  Colgate  and  Company 
our  best  wishes  and  trust  that  they  will  be  as  prosperous  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past." 

i 

A  similar  document  expressing  in  highest  terms  of  praise 
their  love  and  loyalty  to  the  company  was  presented  by  the 
anniversary-dinner  committee,  on  behalf  of  all  the  employees, 
to  Richard  M.  Colgate,  Gilbert  Colgate,  Sidney  M.  Colgate, 
Austen  Colgate,  and  Russell  Colgate. 

At  one  time  during  the  administration  of  the  five  brothers 
a  pernicious  rumor  was  circulated  that  the  Colgate  Com¬ 
pany  was  controlled  by  a  foreign  government.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  the  source  of  such  rumors,  and  almost  impossible  to 
kill  them  after  they  get  started.  These  brothers,  however, 
found  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  They  immediately  adver¬ 
tised  that  they  would  give  a  reward  of  one  million  dollars 
for  evidence  proving  that  the  company  was  in  the  hands  of, 
or  controlled  by,  any  foreign  government.  This  immediately 
stopped  the  rumor,  and  no  one  came  forward  seeking  to  col¬ 
lect  the  reward. 
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Chapter  9 


WE  ADJUST  THE  COMPASS 

Following  the  death  of  Richard  Colgate,  Gilbert,  who  had 
been  serving  as  a  vice-president,  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
presidency,  though  by  mutual  consent  all  governed  equally 
in  its  management.  Within  two  years  after  he  became  presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  company  still  growing,  a  new  plant  was 
erected  at  Clarksville,  Indiana,  in  1921,  which  proved  to  be 
of  tremendous  value  in  servicing  the  Midwest  with  its  many 
products.  In  1925,  a  new  position  was  created,  and  Gilbert 
moved  from  the  position  of  president  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  another  brother,  Sidney,  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  presidency. 

Sidney  proved  to  be  a  strong,  wise  leader  for  the  ever- 
expanding  company.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the 
company  began  a  definite,  systematic  program  of  advertising, 
although  the  firm  had  always  done  some  advertising  since 
1817,  when  William  first  placed  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper  telling  the  public  about  his  soap.  The  new  adver¬ 
tising  policy  was  not  sporadic,  and  neither  was  it  spectacular, 
but  it  was  consistent,  conservative,  and  well  done.  It  is  now 
a  definite  part  of  the  business.  For  years  it  carried  the  slogan 
in  advertising,  “Truth  in  advertising  implies  honesty  in 
manufacture.”  They  sought  honestly  never  to  make  an  exag¬ 
gerated  claim  about  their  products,  and  to  be  honest  in 
every  advertisement  they  gave  out  in  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  This,  of  course,  was  before  the  days  of  radio  and 
television  advertising,  and  no  executive  of  that  day  dared 
dream— and  if  he  did  dare  to  do  so,  he  would  not  tell  anyone 
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of  that  dream  lest  someone  think  he  was  losing  his  mind— 
that  in  the  year  1 957  the  company  would  spend  over  sixty- 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising.  As  no  one  of  Sidney’s 
day  could  ever  dream  of  spending  this  amount  in  advertising, 
neither  could  any  dream  of  the  day  when  the  total  sales  of 
the  company  would  amount  to  one-half  a  billion  dollars  in 
one  year,  but  this  happened  in  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Sidney  Colgate. 

The  word  “conservation”  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  Sidney  Colgate,  and  he  declared:  “Conserva¬ 
tion  of  assets  was  not  inconsistent  with  profits.  So  whenever 
there  is  any  doubt,  we  settle  it  by  whatever  conserves  assets.” 

At  the  centennial  dinner  Sidney  spoke  about  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  during  the  past  one  hundred  years,  and 
of  the  future  of  the  company,  so  he  challenged  the  1,000  men 
and  women  gathered  at  that  banquet:  “So  let  us  put  our 
hearts  into  it,  and  if  our  aim  is  high,  the  success  is  sure,  and 
the  good  ship  Colgate  and  Company  will  go  on  into  the  next 
generation  and  into  the  next  century.  Whether  you  live  or 
whether  I  live,  this  ship  is  bound  to  sail  on.  We  are  stopping 
here  this  afternoon  to  adjust  our  compasses  and  compare 
them  with  that  compass  which  he  had— the  founder  of  this 
concern.  We  have  come  here  to  adjust  our  compasses,  but  we 
must  sail  out  into  new  seas  and  into  untried  conditions.  Let 
us  sail  out  with  confidence,  knowing  that  even  in  the  terrific 
storms  of  business  competition  of  the  present  day,  this  fair 
ship  will  sail  on  if  we  keep  true  to  the  compass  that  has  been 
set  by  the  founder,  and  if  the  ship  during  the  next  century 
is  manned  by  such  a  loyal  and  such  a  gallant  crew,  from  the 
captain  down  to  the  cabin  boy,  as  I  see  present  before  me 
this  afternoon.” 

It  was  during  Sidney’s  term  as  president  that  the  Colgate 
ship  did  sail  some  uncharted  seas;  and  in  1928  the  firm 
made  one  of  the  biggest  decisions  that  had  been  made  in  its 
122  years.  This  was  the  decision  to  merge  this  family  insti¬ 
tution,  which  had  remained  so  closely  knit  in  the  family  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  with  the  Palmolive-Peet 
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Company,  thereby  expanding  the  business  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  at  the  same  time  surrendering  much  of  the  con¬ 
trol  which  had  always  been  in  the  Colgate  hands.  The  merger 
took  place  in  1928,  thus  forming  the  second  largest  such  in¬ 
dustry  in  America,  making  the  total  combined  assets 
$63,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  merger,  Sidney  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  succeeding  his  brother,  Gil¬ 
bert.  Gilbert  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Board  at  the  time 
of  the  merger  and  continued  in  this  position  until  his  death 
on  January  5,  1933.  Sidney  remained  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  corporation  until  his  death  on 
November  10,  1930.  Both  Gilbert  and  Sidney  were  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  Association  of  Perfumes  and 
Soaps,  Gilbert  being  the  president  of  the  American  Per¬ 
fumers’  Association,  and  Sidney  the  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers.  Sidney  was 
also  president  of  the  Cleanliness  Institute;  and  during  the 
first  World  War,  he  was  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Soap  Industry  for  the  years  1914-18. 

Because  of  the  merger  of  the  Colgate  Company  with  the 
Palmolive-Peet  Company,  Russell  never  succeeded  the  other 
tin  ee  brothers  to  the  presidency  of  the  company,  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  With  the  merger,  Russell  continued 
as  a  director  of  the  corporation,  and  remained  on  the  Board 
until  his  death  in  1941.  Austen  died  in  1927,  one  year  before 
the  merger.  Soon  after  the  merger  in  1928,  the  company 
moved  the  administrative  office  to  the  Palmolive  Building  in 
Chicago,  where  it  remained  for  six  years. 

The  removal  of  the  executive  offices  to  Chicago  was,  of 
course,  disappointing  to  the  Colgates,  who  had  now  for  the 
first  time  seen  the  control  of  their  company  in  other  hands. 
After  the  death  of  Sidney  in  1930,  only  Gilbert  and  Russell 
remained  of  the  five  brothers,  though  members  of  the  fourth 
generation  were  now  in  the  business,  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.  Finally, 
the  Colgates  came  into  control  again,  and  a  shake-up  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  officials  took  place,  with  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  son  of 
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Sidney,  becoming  president;  Robert  B.  and  Gilbert,  Jr.,  sons 
of  Gilbert,  remained  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the 
Board  respectively.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Henry  A.  Colgate,  son  of  Richard,  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  director  and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  an  early  meeting  after  assuming  the  oflice  of 
presidency,  S.  Bayard  Colgate  announced  to  the  Board  of 
D  irectors  that  he  had  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  study 
of  the  advisability  of  returning  the  executive  offices  to  Jersey 
City.  The  committee  reported  that  its  study  showed  that  a 
large  savings  could  be  made,  and  that  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  trade,  if  the  executive  offices  were  returned  to 
Jersey  City  from  Chicago.  This  change  was  made  in  1934,  and 
Jersey  City  has  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  Colgate 
Company  since  1847,  wiLh  the  brief  intermission  of  the  six 
years  in  Chicago,  although  the  largest  manufacturing  plant 
continued  in  Jersey  City  throughout  this  time.  Other  plants 
are  located  in  Jelfersonville,  Indiana;  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
and  Berkeley,  California. 

The  return  of  the  executive  offices  to  Jersey  City  brought 
forth  a  tumultuous  welcome  from  the  city,  and  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  homecoming 
of  the  executives  of  the  Colgate  Company.  The  young  presi¬ 
dent,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  continued  to 
maintain  the  same  high  standard  of  business  of  his  Colgate 
predecessors  in  this  oflice,  namely,  his  father,  two  uncles, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.  Bayard,  in  speaking  of 
his  great-grandfather’s  honesty  and  service,  said:  “We  can’t 
get  out  of  a  depression  by  giving  less  goods  and  fewer  services, 
and  asking  higher  prices,  but  rather  we  must  give  more  and 
produce  more.” 

By  this  policy  the  company  has  been  able  to  weather 
seventeen  depressions  since  its  founding  in  1806.  At  the 
present  time  two  great-grandsons  of  William  Colgate,  the 
founder,  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  these  being 
S.  Bayard  and  John  K.  Colgate.  Only  one  member  of  the 
family,  Richard  M.  Colgate,  a  great-great-grandson  of  the 
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founder,  is  now  employed  in  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Com¬ 
pany. 

We  have  traced  the  rise,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
Colgate  Company  from  the  time  it  was  founded  by  William 
Colgate  at  6  Dutch  Street,  New  York  City,  in  1806,  to  the 
present-day  sprawling  giant  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River;  so  now  let  us  relate  a  few  facts  about  the  other  two 
companies  which  helped  form  the  business  that  now  covers 
seven  city  blocks  in  Jersey  City. 

In  1864,  Mr.  B.  J.  Johnston  started  a  soap-manufacturing 
business  in  Milwaukee.  This  new  enterprise  continued  to 
grow  from  the  very  start,  and  before  many  years  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  soap-producing  plants  in  the  Midwest.  The 
company  opened  one  of  the  first  chemical  laboratories  in 
America  for  the  experimentation  and  development  of  new 
products  in  the  soap  line.  Knowing  that  olive  oil  and  palm 
oil  had  been  used  for  centuries  by  women  for  their  com¬ 
plexion,  Mr.  Johnson  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  them 
into  a  gentle  soap  for  the  face  and  hands.  After  many  weary 
efforts  which  ended  in  failure,  he  finally  found  a  formula 
for  making  a  soap  of  these  two  oils,  which  proved  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  Palmolive  Soap  now  known 
around  the  world.  This  soap  boosted  the  sales  of  the  B.  F. 
Johnson  Company  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1913  it  was 
being  shipped  to  England,  and  within  a  few  years  to  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  In  1917,  the  name  of  the 
B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Company  was  changed  to  The  Palmolive 
Company,  and  business  continued  to  grow  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  company  soon  had  to  leave  its  inadequate  quarters 
in  Milwaukee,  and  finally  moved  to  Chicago. 

In  1872,  three  Peet  brothers,  William,  Robert  and  Jesse, 
started  a  laundry-soap  business  in  Kansas  City.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  adventure  all  the  work  was  done  by  the  three 
brothers.  They  made  the  soap,  cut  it  into  pound  bars,  and 
then  sold  it  from  door  to  door,  traveling  about  the  country¬ 
side  with  horse  and  buggy.  They  were  honest  men,  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  so  their  efforts  were  soon  rewarded,  for 
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their  business  grew  until  it  became  necessary  to  open  a  new 
plant  and  add  many  employees  to  their  payroll.  Overcoming 
hardships  by  courage,  honesty,  and  hard  work,  the  company 

grew  from  the  original  five-hundred-dollar  investment,  with 

* 

which  it  started  in  1872,  to  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
soap  of  any  company  in  the  West. 

In  1927,  the  Peet  Brothers  of  Kansas  City  merged  with 
The  Palmolive  Company  of  Chicago  in  what  proved  to  be  a 
logical  move.  The  Peet  Brothers  manufactured  mainly  laun¬ 
dry  soap,  and  the  Palmolive  Company  specialized  in  toilet 
soap,  though  each  company  manufactured  both  kinds.  This 
merger  increased  the  territory  and  plant  facilities  and  started 
a  boom  for  new  business.  Greater  things,  however,  were  still 
in  store  for  this  merger,  because  in  the  following  year,  1928, 
this  new  company  merged  with  one  of  the  giants  of  the  soap 
industry,  The  Colgate  Company  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Two  years  later  this  combined  company  purchased  anotiier 
familiar  soap  company,  Kirkman  and  Sons,  which  had  been 
owned  by  the  Kirkman  family  from  1837  to  1930.  Today  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company  stands  as  one  of  the  big-three 
soap  companies  of  all  the  world. 
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GREAT  OAKS  FROM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW 


The  old  adage,  “Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,”  was 
never  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company.  The  Dutch  Street  plant  in  New  York  City  started 
with  one  employee,  William  Colgate.  The  principal  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  Palmolive  Company  was  B.  J.  Johnson;  and  the 
Pect  Company  employed  three  men,  the  Peet  brothers.  Em¬ 
ployment  has  grown  from  this  small  beginning/until  in  1957 
the  company  employed  14,700  in  the  foreign  plants,  and 
9,200  at  home,  making  a  total  of  25,900  employees. 

The  little  acorns  sown  by  the  three  small  companies,  the 
production  of  small  amounts  of  soap,  have  grown  to  the  as¬ 
tronomical  figure  of  $500,910,000,  with  53%  being  domestic 
and  47%  foreign  sales. 

At  the  centennial  dinner  in  1906,  Richard  Colgate,  then 
president,  dramatized  the  sales  of  the  company  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  “If  you  took  all  the  kinds  of  soap  that  we  manufactured 
last  year,  1905,  laundry,  toilet,  all  kinds— melted  them  into 
a  solid  mass  and  put  them  on  a  city  block  25  x  100  feet,  you 
would  have  a  solid  column  of  soap  306  .feet  in  height,  five 
stories  higher  than  the  Flatiron  Building  on  23rd  Street.” 

Exactly  fifty  years  after  Richard  made  his  comparison,  we 
find  that  if  all  products  made  by  the  company  in  1957  were 
put  on  that  same  city  lot,  the  height  would  be  nearly  eleven 
thousand  feet,  or  eight  and  two-thirds  times  the  height  of 
the  Empire  State  Building. 
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The  very  product  which  started  these  three  companies— 
now  one,  on  their  way  to  fame,  soap,  lias  now  taken  second 
place  to  other  products  which  have  been  developed  by  the 
company.  The  sales  of  synthetic  detergents,  dental  cream, 


and  toilet  articles,  are  greater  than  those  of  soap.  Early  in 
the  life  of  William  Colgate  Company  the  making  of  tallow 
candles  was  stopped  because  he  believed  that  making  soap 
was  enough  for  one  concern,  however  large.  Times  change, 
and  so  do  ideas  of  men.  Today  the  Colgate  Company  manu¬ 
factures  several  hundred  separate  products,  and  it  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  toilet  articles,  dentifrices,  etc.,  in  the 
world. 
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The  company  not  only  sells  its  products  to  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  but  it  also  buys  from  many  of  them 
essential  products  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
detergents,  and  toilet  articles.  At  one  time  in  its  history, 
before  the  two  World  Wars  did  so  much  damage  to  France, 
the  company  bought  the  entire  output  of  flowers  that  grew 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Var,  from  which  the  essence  was  ex¬ 
tracted  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfume.  Some  of 
the  essential  ingredients  which  go  into  certain  products  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  company  are  civet,  which  comes  from  the 
civet  cat  in  Ethiopia;  musk,  which  comes  from  the  musk 
deer  of  Siberia;  ambergris,  which  comes  from  the  upheaval 
of  the  whale;  and  for  perfume  the  company  bought  the  altar 
of  roses,  derived  from  rose  petals;  tuberose,  from  the  tuberose 
flower;  and  jasmine,  from  the  jasmine  flower. 

One  item  of  interest  about  the  company  in  its  long  his¬ 
tory  is  its  record  of  labor-management  relationship.  During 
the  Colgate  family  regime,  from  1806  to  the  merger  of  1928, 
there  was  never  a  strike  among  the  employees.  Even  since 
the  merger,  and  with  the  highly  developed  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  of  today,  the  disagreements  between  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  have  been  held  to  a  minimum,  and  a  strike  seldom 
occurs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  in  Jersey  City  on 
April  22,  1953,  the  name  of  the  company,  The  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet,  was  shortened  to  The  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company.  The  stockholders  felt  it  would  be  well  to  shorten 
the  name  by  removing  the  Peet  name  from  the  title. 

One  of  the  well-known  trademarks  of  the  company, 
known  to  millions  of  people  who  have  come  to  this  country 
and  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  or  who  have  crossed  the  river  from 
New  York  City  to  New  Jersey,  is  the  world’s  largest  clock, 
atop  the  manufacturing  plant  in  Jersey  City.  This  clock  was 
erected  in  1924,  although  a  smaller  one  had  been  there  for 
many  years  before  this  date.  The  diameter  of  the  dial  is  fifty 
feet,  and  the  area  of  the  dial  is  1,963  feet.  The  minute  hand 
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Aerial  View  of  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  World's  Largest  Clock 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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is  27  feet  and  3  inches  long,  and  weighs  2,200  pounds,  in¬ 
cluding  its  counterweight.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  famous 
Westminster  Clock  in  England,  or  the  Metropolitan  Tower 
Clock  in  New  York  City,  or  the  clocks  in  the  City  Halls  of 
Philadelphia  and  Minneapolis,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

One  evidence  of  continued  growth  has  to  do  with  the 
return  of  the  executive  offices  to  New  York  City.  After  a 
period  of  46  years  of  residence  in  Jersey  City,  The  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.  now  occupies  a  new  building  at  300  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  directly  across  the  street  from  the  world- 
famous  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  This  move  became  necessary 
because  of  the  continually  expanding  business  in  Jersey  City, 
where  the  manufacturing  plant  still  remains.  On  the  return 
of  the  executive  offices  to  New  York  City,  the  company  was 
presented  a  Certificate  of  Business  Merit,  signed  by  Mayor 
Robert  A.  Wagner. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  the 
founders  and  builders  have  recognized  their  responsibility  to 
the  communities  in  which  their  plants  were  located,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  many  contributions  to  civic  enterprises.  The 
company  has  now  gone  one  step  further  in  its  recognition  of 
responsibility.  If  such  a  company  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands  of  the  time,  then  more  men  in  the  field  of  research 
must  be  added  to  its  staff.  These  trained  men  are  to  come 
from  the  colleges  of  the  land.  The  Colgate-Palmolive  Co., 
realizing  its  indebtedness  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  prepared  these  men  for  research,  has  recently 
made  a  gift  of  one-half  million  dollars  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  colleges.  This  generous  gift  is  in  addition  to  regular 
grants  the  company  makes  to  research  and  to  national  edu¬ 
cational  funds  or  foundations.  In  making  this  gift,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Little,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  said:  “The  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive  Company  fully  recognizes  that  its  future 
ability  to  serve  the  nation  is  dependent  on  the  caliber  of  men 
and  women  who  will  be  recruited  to  its  personnel  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  colleges  are  doing  a  job  for  us  and  they  are 
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doing  that  job  very  well,  despite  financial  obstacles.  We  deem 
it  both  a  privilege  and  obligation  to  help  support  their 
efforts." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  continued  rise  of  the  company 
is  its  consistent,  well-planned  program  of  advertising,  begun 
when  Sidney  Colgate  was  president.  He  made  this  statement 
concerning  advertising:  “We  do  not  jump  into  extensive 
campaigns  trying  to  force  new  goods  on  the  public  for  the 
sake  of  newness.  We  would  rather  be  bursting  with  progress 
than  chasing  progress."  This  statement  was  made  before  the 
advent  of  radio  and  television,  which  we  so  readily  accept 
today,  but  the  highly  advertised  campaigns  of  their  products 
now  are  all  carefully  planned,  and  the  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company  ranks  sixth  in  advertising  of  all  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  America,  with  an  annual  outlay  for  all  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  sixty-two  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  little  acorns  sown  the  mighty  tree  had  grown, 
and  once  again  the  officials,  as  in  the  days  of  Sidney  Colgate, 
have  “set  their  compasses,  and  are  sailing  out  bravely  into 
new  seas  and  untried  conditions.” 


PART  IV 


RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS  WILL  MIX 
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Chapter  1 1 


THEY  PROVE  THE  MAXIM  A  FALLACY 

There  is  a  popular  saying  in  our  day  that  religion  and  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  mix,  but  the  Colgate  family  through  five  genera¬ 
tions  has  proven  this  statement  untrue. 

Robert  Colgate,  the  one  who  transplanted  this  family  tree 
from  England  to  America  in  1795,  did  not  always  show  the 
wisest  of  judgment  in  his  decisions,  but  he  was  at  least  honest 
in  his  dealings  and  religious  in  his  convictions. 

Robert  Colgate’s  religious  background  placed  him  among 
the  Dissenters  of  England  who  sought  both  religious  and 
political  freedom.  His  ancestry  had  helped  perpetuate  this 
desire  in  England  for  a  right  to  worship  as  a  man’s  conscience 
would  dictate.  He  was  a  liberal  religiously,  and  “with  some 
other  Baptists  at  this  period,  making  sharp  issue  with  birth¬ 
right  membership,  hireling  priesthood,  and  scholastic  Rheol¬ 
ogy,  he  became  an  Arian,  following  the  interpretations  of  the 
maligned  and  martyred  Servetus.”  His  grandfather  had  been 
a  General  Baptist  minister  and  his  father  an  active  Ana¬ 
baptist.  Robert  was  often  a  delegate  from  his  church  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Baptist  Churches. 

When  Robert  Colgate  came  to  America,  he  continued  to 
read  his  New  Testament,  and  from  conviction  joined  a  regu¬ 
lar  Baptist  church.  He  became  a  helper  in  church  activities 
as  well  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 

When  William  and  his  sister  Maria  were  struggling  with 
the  question  of  which  church  to  join,  the  Presbyterian  or  the 
Baptist,  they  wrote  to  their  father  in  this  manner:  “We  enter¬ 
tain  a  most  lively  and  grateful  remembrance  of  your  good 
and  wholesome  instructions,  well-timed  admonitions,  for  the 
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care  you  bestowed,  and  the  means  you  used  to  instruct  our 
minds;  but  particularly  for  what  you  taught  us  of  Christ.” 

In  his  last  years  of  life  Robert  became  a  lay  preacher  in 
the  little  village  of  Delhi,  New  York  State.  He  found  that 
bsuiness  and  religion  were  not  inconsistent  one  with  the 
other,  so  he  was  able  to  transact  the  affairs  of  both  consist¬ 
ently. 

Robert  and  Sarah  Bowles  Colgate  were  blessed  with  five 
sons  and  six  daughters.  All  five  of  these  sons  were  successful 
in  business,  and  John  and  George  would  no  doubt  have  been 
eminently  successful  as  well  had  they  not  died  in  the  prime  of 
life  at  the  ages  of  46  and  44  years  respectively.  Charles  en¬ 
tered  the  brokerage  business  at  the  age  of  32,  and  remained 
in  this  business  until  his  death  thirty-one  years  later.  From 
early  boyhood  Bowles  Colgate  proved  to  be  an  outstanding 
person.  When  Bowles  was  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  his  brother  William  wrote  about  him  in  this  manner: 
‘‘Bowles  is  a  young  man  of  almost  unparalleled  industry,  of 
few  words  and  those  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  few  would 
suppose  but  what  he  had  enjoyed  much  greater  advantages 
than  he  has.  He  says  that  he  feels  happy  in  spending  his  time 
and  strength  for  the  comfort  of  his  parents  whom  he  delights 
to  honor,  and  for  the  support  of  his  children  whose  interests 
he  makes  his  own.  I  do  not  know  where  I  coidd  find  a  young 
man  of  such  true  greatness  and  real  virtue  as  Bowles  Col¬ 
gate.” 

If  our  story  permitted  us  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  Bowles 
Colgate,  it  would  show  how  business  and  religion  have  mixed 
through  several  generations.  Good  examples  are  so  clearly 
found  in  the  lives  of  Truman  Abbe  and  Hubert  Abbe  Flow- 
son,  great  grandsons  of  Bowles  Colgate,  and  co-authors  of  the 
Colgate  genealogy,  Robert  Colgate— The  Immigrant. 

Our  story  continues,  however,  through  Robert’s  first  and 
most  successful  son,  William,  through  whom  the  family  name 
has  become  so  well  known  around  the  world. 

William  Colgate  was  married  on  April  23,  1811,  to  Mary 
Gilbert,  a  young  Londoner  who  came  to  this  country  in  1796. 
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Six  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  into  the  home 
of  William  and  Mary  Colgate.  One  daughter,  Martha,  died 
at  the  age  of  five  years  with  scarlet  fever.  William  Jr.  died 
at  the  age  of  18;  and  Gilbert  at  the  age  of  24.  Mary  attended 
the  Female  Academy  at  Utica,  New  York,  and  later  married 
Robert  Colby,  whose  father  was  Anthony  Colby,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire.  Three  years  prior  to  her  marriage  her  older 
brother  James  married  Susan  F.  Colby,  sister  to  Mary’s  hus¬ 
band  Robert.  Mary  Colgate  Colby  died  of  cancer  at  the  age 
of  47  years.  Sarah,  the  first  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Colgate,  was  crippled  in  her  childhood  by  a  fall,  but  lived  to 
be  forty-three  years  of  age.  Though  confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
she  became  an  active  worker  in  the  home  and  church,  and  a 
most  devoted  worker  for  the  students  at  the  Hamilton  Theo¬ 
logical  School.  Joseph,  the  eighth  child,  grew  up  in  the 
family  home  in  New  York  City,  and  at  an  early  age  went  into 
the  soap  business  with  his  father.  He  did  not  remain  long, 
however,  in  the  soap  trade.  He  married  Sarah  E.  Stokes,  and 
a  few  years  later,  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  died  in  Beilin. 

The  three  most  successful  sons  of  William  and  Mary  Col¬ 
gate  lived  to  an  advanced  age— namely,  Robert  who  lived  to 
be  73  years  of  age;  James  Boorman,  who  lived  to  be  85  years 
of  age;  and  Samuel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

These  three  were  able  to  accomplish  far  greater  things 
than  their  father  had  been  able  to  do  in  his  lifetime.  These 
three  sons  became  leaders  in  their  fields  of  business,  and  all 
were  outstanding  churchmen. 

Robert  Colgate,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Gilbert  Col¬ 
gate,  was  born  on  January  29,  1812,  at  6  Dutch  Street,  over 
the  soap  factory  of  his  father.  As  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
many  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  lived  on  the  second  floor 
of  their  business  houses.  Robert  attended  the  schools  of  the 
city,  but  at  an  early  age  he  joined  his  father  in  business, 
remaining  there  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He, 
like  several  of  his  brothers  who  would  follow  later,  soon 
removed  himself  from  the  soap  business  and  looked  for  work 
elsewhere.  He  joined  his  uncle,  Charles  Colgate,  in  the  dye- 
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stuffs  business.  When,  in  1837,  Charles  retired  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Robert  continued  with  Charles’  partner,  George  P. 
Pollen.  The  business  expanded  and  the  firm  became  known 
as  the  American  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Works,  and  it 
included  the  sale  of  paints,  oil,  glass,  etc.  During  this  part¬ 
nership  the  business  was  hampered  by  a  serious  fire  in  which 
they  lost  about  $10,000.  In  spite  of  this  loss,  the  business 
continued  to  prosper,  and  in  1854  Robert  bought  the  entire 
stock  and  renamed  the  firm  ‘‘Robert  Colgate  and  Company.” 
As  his  sons  became  old  enough,  all  four  of  them  joined  him 
in  the  business,  but  three  of  these  later  entered  other  fields. 
Samuel  James  Colgate,  second  son  of  Robert,  entered  the 
business  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  presidency  of  the  company,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  1889.  Soon  after  this,  several  lead  companies  united, 
including  the  firm  of  Robert  Colgate  and  Company,  into  a 
firm  known  as  the  National  Lead  Company. 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  Robert  Colgate 
suffered  from  an  illness  with  which  he  was  stricken  in  middle 
age.  In  spite  of  his  continued  illness,  he  became  outstanding 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  in  business,  and  in  civic  activities. 
He  died  on  July  4,  1885.  Robert  became  an  active  worker  in 
the  church,  and  as  a  young  man  was  president  of  the  youth 
group.  He  was  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Oliver  Street 
Baptist  Church,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years  there,  but 
he  never  united  with  the  church  until  after  his  marriage,  by 
which  time  his  parents  had  moved  their  membership  to  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  on  Mulberry  Street. 

William  and  Mary  became  deeply  concerned  about  the 
religious  life  of  their  children  and  helped  them  through 
prayer  and  counsel  to  come  to  that  point  in  early  life  when 
they  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  This 
concern  can  be  seen  from  this  letter  written  by  William  to 
his  daughter  Mary  while  she  was  away  from  home  in  school. 

‘‘My  dear  daughter  Mary:  These  lines  I  write  in  haste 
and  under  great  excitement,  to  ask  you  not  in  form  but  in 
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reality  to  engage  in  prayer  for  your  brother  Robert  and 
Uncle  Charles.  The  reason  for  this  prompt  request  you  will 
find  in  what  follows:  Since  we  commenced  the  Baptist  Taber¬ 
nacle  six  of  our  family  have  been  baptized— your  Uncle 
Bowles,  his  wife,  Charles  and  John,  also  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abbe. 
Mrs.  Baker  and  Marion  have  also  united  with  the  church. 
I  might  go  on  to  show  how  every  family  that  left  Oliver 
Street  to  form  our  church  have  been  recipients  of  spiritual 
blessings,  and  now  we  are  holding  a  protracted  meeting  and 
Rev.  Knapp  is  preaching  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  poured 
out  in  our  midst.  Our  church  is  crowded  every  night  in 
the  week  and  hundreds  leave  for  want  of  room,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  thousands  have  to  leave.  Last  Sabbath  we  received 
more  than  one  hundred  members,  the  whole  length  of  the 
middle  aisle  they  stood  two  deep,  and  a  number  in  front  that 
the  aisle  could  not  contain.  It  was  the  greatest  sight  I  ever 
beheld. 

“Last  night  our  beloved  Robert  went  to  the  anxious  seat, 
and  this  morning  when  Elder  Knapp  and  I  went  to  breakfast 
we  found  Robert  and  Cornelia  in  tears.  He  was  seeking  sor¬ 
rowing  the  Kingdom  and  his  wife  weeping  with  hope  and  joy, 
and  I  was  overcome  with  joy  to  think  what  the  Lord  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  us.” 

Four  of  William’s  children,  Robert,  William  Jr.,  Mary 
and  Sarah,  were  all  baptized  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1839,  at  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  During  that 
year  both  James  B.  and  Samuel  joined  the  same  church. 

From  this  time  forward  Robert  became  a  great  worker  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  at  the  same  time  he  became  an 
outstanding  business  man,  finding,  as  did  the  others,  that 
religion  and  business  will  go  together.  He  later  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  near  his  home  at 
Riverdale,  and  today  memorials  in  both  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Riverdale  express  in  a  tangible 
way  his  love  and  loyalty  to  them  and  to  the  larger  cause  of 
Christ.  On  the  first  of  April,  1877,  Robert  took  his  church 
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letter  to  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  located  at  that  time  on 
Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  witli  the  Reverend 
Robert  Stuart  MacArthur  as  pastor.  There,  although  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  he  took  hold  of  the  work  with  vigor,  served 
as  a  trustee  from  1879  to  1885,  and  was  a  most  generous  con¬ 
tributor. 
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Chapter  12 


RELIGION  GOES  TO  WALL  STREET 


James  Boorman  Colgate  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
March  4,  1818.  He  worked  with  his  father  in  the  soap  busi¬ 
ness  and  became,  as  his  father  called  him,  “a  prudent  young 
man.”  His  first  business  adventure  for  himself,  however,  was 
in  a  different  line  of  work.  He  joined  his  uncle,  George 
Waldo  Abbe,  in  the  dry-goods  business,  the  firm  being  called 
Colgate,  Abbe  and  Company.  After  several  years  as  a  dry- 
goods  merchant,  he  left  this  business  entirely;  and  in  1852, 
as  a  young  man  of  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Mr.  John  B.  Trevor  in  stocks  and  securities,  and 
precious  metals,  especially  gold.  It  was  in  this  field  that  Mr. 
Colgate  distinguished  himself,  rising  to  great  prominence. 
His  counsel  on  financial  matters  was  highly  sought  after,  even 
by  government  officials  in  Washington. 

Into  this  newly  formed  partnership  of  Trevor  and  Col¬ 
gate,  each  partner  put  $15,000.  Mr.  Colgate  borrowed  his 
share  from  his  father,  and  then  repaid  it  from  the  money  he 
later  received  from  his  interest  in  the  dry-goods  business. 
Several  of  his  friends  predicted  for  Mr.  Colgate  a  failure  in 
the  stocks-and-bonds  business,  but  year  after  year  saw  him 
climbing  to  new  heights. 

The  year  following  his  joining  this  new  partnership,  Mr. 
Colgate  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  on  September  27,  1853,  his  partner,  Mr.  Trevor, 
having  been  a  member  since  January  15,  1850.  Mr.  Colgate 
was  later  to  serve  several  years  as  President  of  the  Gold 
Exchange.  In  September  1857,  Trevor  and  Colgate  Com- 
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pany  added  to  its  firm  the  bullion  and  specie  business.  Mr. 
Trevor  took  sole  charge  of  the  stocks  and  Mr.  Colgate  of  the 
specie.  There  was  a  friendly  rivalry  between  these  two  to  see 
which  department  could  make  the  largest  profit,  with  both 
departments  being  exceedingly  successful.  After  a  few  years 
the  specie  business  folded  when  gold  and  “greenbacks,"  as 
paper  money  was  called,  were  interchangeable.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  specie  payments  were  discontinued,  and  this 
proved  favorable  to  such  firms  as  Trevor  and  Colgate  in  their 
handling  of  specie  and  bullion,  and  also  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stock  securities.  It  was  not  long  before  Trevor  and 
Colgate  Company  was  doing  the  largest  stock  and  bullion 
business  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Trevor  left  the  firm  in  1873,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  “fames  B.  Colgate  and  Company."  Mr.  Trevor 
took  an  extended  trip  to  Europe,  and  after  his  return  he 
rejoined  Mr.  Colgate,  although  the  name  of  the  firm  had  by 
this  time  been  changed.  They  carried  on  their  business  at  47 
Wall  Street  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  later  sold  this  loca¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  Trust  Company  for  $ 225, 000,  and 
moved  to  the  third  floor  of  36  Wall  Street. 

In  1877,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Silver 
Bill,  and  also  the  same  body  repealed  the  Resumption  Act, 
the  former  by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  the  latter  by  a  small 
majority.  The  Silver  Bill  was  very  closely  connected  with  Mr. 
Colgate’s  business,  and  yet  he  was  of  such  a  high  character 
and  so  thoroughly  Christian  that  he  could  say  of  this  bill: 
“Its  passage  will  cripple  my  business  materially,  but  I  think 
its  passage  good  for  the  country,  though  few  in  this  section 
of  the  country  share  with  me  in  this  opinion."  During  that 
year  Mr.  Colgate  felt  it  necessary  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
which  the  Secretary  had  published  through  the  Associated 
Press.  This  letter  by  Mr.  Colgate,  giving  his  views  on  the 
financial  matters  of  the  day,  was  published  in  more  than 
three  hundred  papers  and  brought  new  credit  to  his  name 
and  ability. 
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In  1878,  Mr.  Colgate  was  subpoenaed  to  Washington  to 
give  li is  views  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  expediency  of  Resumption,  because  his  views  were  by 
this  time  so  highly  regarded  by  all  dealers  in  currency.  1  he. 
issuance  of  paper  money  produced  a  boom  in  business,  but 
Mr.  Colgate  said  that  if  he  could  have  his  way  he  would 
gradually  dispense  with  all  paper  money  which  did  not  rep¬ 
resent  its  face  value  in  gold  or  silver,  dollar  for  dollar.  Time 
has  shown  how  wise  he  was  in  his  judgment. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  Mr.  Colgate  was  subpoenaed 
before  a  government  body.  One  such  occasion  is  reminiscent 
of  our  own  day  when  so  many  citizens  are  called  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  testify  before  some  Congressional  committee.  For  this 
incident  we  will  let  Mr.  Colgate  tell  about  it  in  his  own 
words:  “I  made  my  arrangements  to  leave  for  London  and 
took  passage  to  sail  in  the  steamship  Arizona  for  Liverpool. 
This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  District  Attorney 
and  I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  to  give  evidence  before  a 
commissioner  in  the  case  of  U.S.  vs.  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  For 
four  days  I  was  harassed  by  the  lawyers  to  give  testimony 
concerning  Samuel  J.  Tilden’s  transactions  in  our  ollice  oc¬ 
curring  in  1869,  trying  to  extort  from  me  how  much  profit 
he  had  made  from  transactions  in  Fort  Wayne,  etc.  I  would 
not  examine  my  books  nor  produce  them,  nor  refresh  my 
recollections  for  any  such  purpose,  holding  that  all  transac¬ 
tions  in  our  ollice  were  confidential  and  it  was  not  becoming 
or  right  for  me  to  reveal  them  on  such  an  examination.  In 
this  I  was  sustained  by  Judge  Choate,  and  gained  two  deci¬ 
sions  in  favor  of  personal  rights.  In  this  I  was  under  the 
advice  of  my  attorney,  Mr.  Wm.  Allen  Butler.  Mr.  Tilden, 
being  prominent,  (an  ex-governor  of  New  York  State)  and 
it  is  said  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  at  the  last  election  in  1876,  but  was  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  seat;  but  of  this  I  have  grave  doubts,  not 
being  in  political  sympathy  with  him.  It  having  been  alleged 
that  his  income  tax  was  not  properly  assessed,  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Republican  Party  to  destroy  the  political  pros- 
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pects  of  Governor  Tilden,  it  took  this  way  of  accomplishing 
an  end,  by  measures  of  this  sort  disreputable  as  they  were 
dishonest.  This  gave  to  my  examination  an  interest  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  insignificant  and  unworthy  of 
notice.  Each  day  the  papers  devoted  a  column  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  or  want  of  evidence  produced  and  gave  my  departure 
for  Europe  a  national  interest,  which  I  did  not  seek  and 
which  I  did  not  desire.  On  the  4th  of  November  the  steam¬ 
ship  Arizona  sailed,  and  on  the  3rd,  at  about  4  p.m.,  the 
court,  Judge  Choate  presiding,  gave  me  permission  to  sail, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  District  Attorney  Woodford  and  his 
officers.  ” 

After  forty  years  in  business,  Mr.  Colgate  could  say:  “Dur¬ 
ing  my  forty  years’  experience  I  have  lived  through  trouble¬ 
some  times,  suspension  of  specie  payments,  many  crises  such 
as  ‘black  Friday’  of  1868,  the  crisis  of  1873,  and  others. 
Through  all  of  these  our  firm  passed  without  a  falter  or  stain 
upon  its  reputation.  Every  engagement  met  to  a  day.  If  it  is 
right  for  me  to  indulge  in  a  pride,  it  is  that  no  one  year  has 
passed  but  that  our  firm  was  better  off  in  a  pecuniary  way 
than  at  its  commencement.  I  have  met  several  large  losses, 
one  growing  out  of  a  special  co-partnership  of  $300,000;  one 
loss  on  bonds  of  over  $100,000;  several  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  each,  but  daily  with  steady  gains  made  up  these 
severe  losses.  My  attention  to  business  has  been  constant, 
success  has  rewarded  my  industry.  In  my  fortune  there  are 
no  dishonest  gains.  I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  did  I 
fail  to  express  my  reliance  on  God  for  his  goodness,  and  I 
have  acted  all  my  life  on  a  firm  belief  that  he  has  raised  me 
up  for  a  purpose.  I  pray  that  my  record  may  be  a  good  one 
and  that  I  may  be  a  faithful  steward.’’ 

James  B.  Colgate,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  the 
personification  of  honesty  in  its  very  highest  sense.  He  was  a 
humble  man,  and  he  looked  with  great  disfavor  upon  pride 
and  self-exaltation,  lie  tells  of  the  time  that  Cyrus  Field,  his 
neighbor,  invited  him  to  his  home  to  meet  Dean  Standly  of 
England.  Mr.  Colgate  recorded  this  interesting  comment 
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about  that  occasion:  “I  left  on  the  6:42  train  for  New  York. 
The  reception  of  Mr.  Field  was  given  in  honor  of  Dean 
Standly,  who  is  the  present  English  lion  on  our  shores.  Mr. 
Field’s  brother’s  house  was  adjoining  his  and  both  were 
thrown  open  and  the  entertainment  was  spread.  The  throng 
was  great  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  guests  could  move 
about.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  see  the  lion,  the  Dean, 
but  as  he  was  leaving  the  supper  table  he  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  I  was  shocked  at  his  insignificance  of  person,  as  well  as 
his  slovenly  appearance.  The  thought  came  to  my  mind: 
‘Have  I  come  so  far  to  see  so  little?’  I  was  disappointed  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘great  men  are  not  much.’  ” 

Mr.  Colgate  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  nearly  eighty-six 
years,  his  death  coming  on  February  7,  1904.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  interests.  In  business  he  became  interested  in  several 
railroads. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  John  B.  Trevor  in  1890,  Mr. 
Colgate  took  into  the  partnership  his  son,  James  Colby  Col¬ 
gate.  James  C.  Colgate  was  a  graduate  of  Madison  Univer¬ 
sity,  later  to  be  known  as  Colgate  University,  in  the  class  of 
1884.  During  his  collegiate  days  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
campus  paper,  and  was  outstanding  in  speech  and  oratory. 
Following  his  graduation  from  Madison  University,  he  at¬ 
tended  Columbia  University,  and  in  1887  received  his  LL.B. 
degree.  In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  practiced  law  in  New  York  City.  On  January 
1,  1891,  he  joined  his  father  in  the  stocks-and-bonds  business, 
and  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1904,  James  C.  became  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm.  He,  like  his  father,  knew  no 
bounds  in  his  giving  to  church,  civic  activities,  missions,  and 
Christian  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  James  Boorman  Colgate,  his 
mother  and  father  were  active  members  of  the  Oliver  Street 
Baptist  Church.  For  the  next  twenty-one  years  James  at¬ 
tended  that  church,  later  joining  in  1839  the  Baptist  Taber¬ 
nacle.  It  would  be  natural  for  a  young  man  like  James  to 
enter  into  a  life  of  church  work  with  such  encouragement  as 
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he  received  from  his  father  and  mother.  From  the  time  he 
became  actively  aligned  with  the  church  until  his  death  in 
1904,  he  was  truly  one  of  God’s  noblemen  in  the  service.  All 
the  time  he  was  growing  in  church  statesmanship  he  was  also 
growing  in  business,  until  he  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
Christian  laymen  of  New  York  City,  and  at  the  same  time 
bne  of  the  most  respected  dealers  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
entire  city  of  New  York. 

James  later  moved  to  Riverdale,  near  Yonkers,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  “Glenwood”  home.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  his  church,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  lie  and  his  business  partner,  Mr.  J.  B.  Trevor, 
erected  the  beautiful  Warburton  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Baptist  people  of  Yonkers  as  their  gift  to  them.  James 
continued  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  through  this 
church  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  During  his  later  life  he 
spent  much  of  the  time  in  New  York  City,  but  he  always  went 
to  Riverdale  over  the  week  ends  for  the  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging  his  pastor  and  lending  his  presence  and  support  to 
the  church. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-nine  he  wrote:  “Sundays  are  spent 
in  Yonkers.  1  leave  Saturday  evening  and  arrive  about  8  p.m. 
I  am  particular  about  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
I  have  not  heard  a  sermon  or  a  lecture  for  over  two  years, 
yet  I  am  always  present.  What  influence  I  possess,  or  what  is 
left  of  me,  I  am  desirous  to  give  to  the  church,  and  example 
often  tells.  The  temporalities  of  the  church  I  can  attend  to 
as  well  as  ever.” 

Mr.  Colgate’s  hearing  had  been  impaired  for  some  time, 
but  this  was  no  excuse  for  him  to  stay  away  from  church.  He 
had  a  great  conviction  that  God  raised  him  up  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  no  man  ever  sought  more  earnestly  to  find  out 
what  that  purpose  was  for  his  life.  In  all  his  business  trans¬ 
actions  he  felt  that  he  was  a  steward  of  God,  and  he  acted 
accordingly,  so  lie  could  say  at  the  close  of  his  business  career 
that  “in  my  fortune  there  are  no  dishonest  gains.”  There 
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was  no  difficulty  for  him  in  mixing  religion  and  business,  as 
he  did  for  so  many  years,  because,  as  he  stated  it:  “We  were 
diligent  in  our  business  and  scrupulously  honest  in  all  our 
transactions.”  He  was  constantly  expressing  his  belief  in  God 
and  his  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  he  had  received.  He 
stated  that  “my  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ  is  unabated. 
To  do  His  will  and  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  seek  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  now  the  only  life  left  for  me.” 
As  age  continued  to  creep  upon  him,  he  could  write  as  a 
prophet  of  old  when  he  declared  that  “my  faith  in  God  and 
Christ  grows  stronger  with  age.”  One  of  the  many  gracious 
acts  of  this  man  of  God  was  to  present  to  the  colored  people 
of  Yonkers  a  church  on  Ashburton  Place  free  of  debt,  at  a 
cost  to  himself  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  He  deeded  this 
church  in  trust  to  the  Warburton  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
which  in  turn  was  to  release  it  to  the  colored  people  for  one 
dollar  per  year.  This  is  known  as  The  Messiah  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  Colgate  did  this  noble  deed  because  he  felt  that 
the  colored  people  were  among  “God’s  chosen  and  poor  and 
they  cannot  recompense.”  Susan  Colby  Colgate,  his  faithful 
companion  for  fifty-three  years,  was  active  for  many  years  in 
the  work  of  the  uplift  of  the  Negro  people.  She  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  manager  of  the  Colored  Home  and  Hospital 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Colgate  continued  his  interest  in  Christian  education 
at  Colgate  University  until  his  death,  and  in  his  latter  days 
he  gave  much  attention  and  money  to  Colby  Academy,  which 
later  became  Colby  Junior  College,  New  London,  New 
Hampshire.  This  was  a  promise  he  made  to  his  wife  that  he 
would  assist  Colby  Academy,  and  he  faithfully  kept  this 
promise  to  her.  The  college  today  gives  credit  to  young 
Susan  Colby  as  being  the  prime  mover  in  its  establishment. 
She  quickened  the  interest  of  her  father,  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  such  a  move,  and  today  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  stands  in  her  honor. 
In  all  of  his  religious  life,  Mrs.  Colgate  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  companion.  She  was  for  twenty-five  years 
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state  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  New  York,  and  was  exceedingly  active  in  the 
affairs  of  her  local  church. 

As  Mrs.  James  B.  Colgate  had  been  the  moving  spirit 
as  a  young  lady  behind  the  founding  of  Colby  Academy,  so 
we  find  her  again  as  one  of  the  moving  spirits  behind  the 
organization  of  the  Ladies  Home  Society  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  City  of  New  York.  This  Society  organized 
a  home  for  the  purpose  of  “providing  the  aged,  infirm,  or 
destitute  members  of  the  Baptist  churches  with  a  comfortable 
residence,  with  board,  clothing,  skilful  medical  attendance, 
and  with  their  accustomed  religious  services,  and  at  their 
death  with  respectable  burial.”  This  Society  maintained  the 
home,  which  was  known  as  The  Baptist  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Persons,  located  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  B.  Colgate  contributed  $5,500  to  this  home,  Robert 
Colgate  gave  $2,500  and  Hannah  Colgate  gave  $1,000,  and 
these  became  Patrons  of  the  Society.  Mrs.  Charles  C.,  Edward, 
William,  Jessie,  John  H.,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  Colgate  all 
became  life  members.  The  first  year  of  the  Society,  Mrs. 
James  B.  Colgate  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  group  of  men  formed  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Society,  and  Edward  Colgate  served  on  this  committee  for 
three  years,  while  James  B.  Colgate  served  for  eleven  years. 

Throughout  her  long  life,  Mrs.  James  B.  Colgate  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  generous  supporters  of  foreign 
missions  and  a  friend  to  all  good  causes. 

The  two  children  in  this  home,  Mary  and  James  Colby 
Colgate,  inherited  a  love  for  church  and  missionary  work,  and 
they  continued  all  through  their  lives  to  support  these  worthy 
causes.  They,  too,  proved  that  religion  and  business,  can  mix 
without  one  doing  injustice  to  the  other.  (There  was  an 
older  son  in  this  home,  William,  born  to  Mr.  Colgate  by  his 
first  wife.  He  later  went  to  California  to  live,  where  he  died 
and  was  buried.) 

James  C.  Colgate,  son  of  James  B.,  found  religion  and 
business  consistent  one  with  the  other.  All  the  years  he  con- 
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tinued  with  his  father  in  business,  and  for  forty  years  follow¬ 
ing  his  father’s  death,  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  Christian  laymen  of  his  day.  (His  activities  in  connection 
with  Christian  education  for  more  than  fifty-six  years  are 
discussed  in  another  chapter  in  this  book.)  James  C.  was  a 
liberal  supporter  through  the  years  of  Madison  Avenue  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  New  York  City;  Warburton  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  Yonkers;  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Bennington, 
Vermont,  the  home  church  of  his  wife;  and  the  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Colgate  served  in  these  churches 
throughout  the  years  in  many  capacities,  and  he  proved  to 
be  a  pastor’s  friend  and  helper.  One  of  his  most  cherished 
projects  was  that  of  the  Baptist  City  Mission  Society  of  New 
York  City.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  this  Society 
from  November  21,  1901,  to  February  26,  1944,  and  for  most 
of  this  period  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
gave  most  generously  of  his  counsel  and  means  to  the  support 
of  this  work,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mather  Cleveland,  con¬ 
tinues  this  interest  and  support  today. 

Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  died  in  1944,  the  last  of  the  fourth 
generation,  with  one  exception,  of  the  Colgates  in  America. 
At  his  death.  Dr.  Stanley  B.  Hazard,  secretary  of  this  Society, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  James  C.  Colgate:  “The  name 
of  Colgate  became  the  symbol  of  devotion,  wise  counsel  and 
magnanimity.  Like  a  church  spire,  James  C.  Colgate  towered 
above  the  surroundings,  pointing  upward  while  serving.  To 
his  towering  strength  and  steadfast  devotion,  Mr.  Colgate 
added  grace  and  good  cheer  which  penetrated  problems,  dis¬ 
solved  perplexities,  and  overcame  obstacles.  His  faith  in  God 
and  in  man  was  strong,  his  hope  in  the  future  unbounded, 
his  charity  never  failing.” 

The  funeral  service  for  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  was  held 
on  February  28,  1944,  conducted  by  the  renowned  minister 
of  Riverside  Church,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  Mr.  Colgate  had  for  many  years  been  a  faithful 
worker  in  this  church. 

On  that  occasion  Dr.  Fosdick  said  of  Mr.  Colgate:  “When 
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men  who  have  handled  large  affairs  come  to  their  end,  and 
like  great  trees  blown  down  leave  a  vacant  place  against  the 
sky,  we  often  feel  a  sense  of  public  loss.  Today,  however, 
while  we  who  were  Mr.  Colgate’s  friends  feel  that,  we  feel 
much  more  besides,  and  are  hurt  in  a  far  deeper  and  tenderer- 
place.  He  had  a  strange  power  to  call  out  personal  affection. 
To  be  sure,  we  admired  him— he  was  in  every  way  an  ad¬ 
mirable  man— but  all  across  the  country  today,  the  news  that 
he  has  fallen  on  sleep  will  bring  to  more  people  than  Mr. 
Colgate  himself  in  his  modesty  would  ever  dream,  a  sense 
of  intimate  personal  loss. 

“Some  of  us  became  his  friends  when  we  were  boys  in  the 
college  that  bears  his  family  name.  Even  then,  boys  though 
we  were,  he  was  much  more  to  us  than  the  university’s 
patron  and  one  of  its  governing  officials.  His  strange  gift  of 
breaking  through  barricades,  of  being  human,  approachable, 
understanding,  sensible,  and  kindly,  made  him  one  of  us— 
as  he  has  been  one  with  all  the  college  generations  since. 

“Ahl  my  friend!  for  nearly  half  a  century  you  have  been 
one  of  the  best  friends  a  boy  and  man  ever  had,  and  it  is 
hard  to  let  you  go.  So  he  bound  himself  by  ties  of  strong 
affection  to  many  people— because  he  was  the  man  he  was. 

“So  we  bid  him  farewell  with  endless  gratitude  for  the 
long  day  we  have  had  him,  and  with  faith  too  that  sunset  is 
a  true  figure  of  his  going.  For  sunset  is  only  our  limited  way 
of  seeing  things.  Nothing  has  happened  to  the  sun.  All  is 
well  there— and  always  after  sunset,  sunrisel’’ 

Wall  Street  witnessed  two  of  God’s  great  noblemen  pass 
its  way  in  the  lives  of  this  father  and  son.  In  their  vocation 
of  stocks  and  bonds  they  earned  their  wealth,  but  through 
the  avocation  of  religious  activities  and  worthy  causes  they 
channeled  this  money  for  the  good  of  others.  There  was  no 
sharp  line  between  vocation  and  avocation,  because  to  James 
B.  and  son  James  C.  Colgate,  they  were  stewards  of  God  of 
everything  they  owned,  and  business  and  religion  so  merged 
together  in  their  lives  that  the  two  became  one  thing  to  them. 
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Chapter  13 


A  CHURCH  IS  BORN 


Samuel  Colgate,  the  sixth  child  of  William  and  Mary  Gil¬ 
bert  Colgate,  was  the  third  son  blessed  with  long  life  and 
abiding  business  ability.  Samuel  entered  the  soap  business 
with  his  father  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  remained  there 
for  the  next  fifty-nine  years.  As  the  Colgate  name,  so  well 
known  around  the  world,  continued  largely  through  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Samuel,  his  sons,  and  grandsons  with  the  Colgate 
Soap  Company,  so  our  story  will  continue  primarily  through 
this  branch  of  the  family  tree. 

In  the  section,  “Cleanliness  Is  Next  to  Godliness,"  the 
activity  of  Samuel  Colgate  is  entirely  centered  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  soap,  as  carried  on  by  his  father  for  fifty-one 
years.  There  were  some  side  lines  in  business  in  which  Samuel 
engaged  and  which  might  be  mentioned  here.  His  largest 
venture,  other  than  soap  manufacturing,  was  in  coal  mining. 
He  and  several  partners  bought  a  coal  mine  in  Austin,  West 
Virginia,  and  he  made  frequent  trips  to  see  about  the 
progress  of  the  mine.  After  some  years  with  other  partners, 
he  and  his  son  Sidney  bought  the  entire  stock  of  the  mine, 
with  Samuel  holding  three  fourths  and  Sidney  one  fourth  of 
the  stock,  which  they  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  mine  was  producing  two  hundred  tons  per  day  dur¬ 
ing  their  ownership. 

Samuel  also  bought  two  thousand  shares  of  gold-mine 
stock  in  California,  though  he  did  not  show  the  same  personal 
interest  in  this  mine  as  in  the  coal  mine  in  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Colgate,  a  friend  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  subscribed 
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twenty  shares  of  stock  in  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company 
in  the  early  days  of  Edison’s  adventures.  He  and  some  friends ' 
visited  the  Edison  light-plant  at  Roselle,  only  a  few  miles 
from  Orange,  and  all  were  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  work.  They  also  visited  the  Edison  glass-burner  estab¬ 
lishment  at  East  Newark  and  found  that  plant  also  most 
interesting.  But  when  the  subscribers  to  the  Edison  Electric 
Light  Company  met  in  Orange  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  plant  there,  the  estimates  were  so  great  that 
they  entirely  abandoned  the  project.  Today,  however,  the 
largest  manufacturing  company  in  all  the  Oranges  is  that  of 
the  Edison  Company,  now  covering  several  blocks  with  a 
modern  plant  surrounding  the  original  laboratory  built  in 
West  Orange  by  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Another  business  interest  of  Samuel  Colgate,  though 
on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  was  that  of  real  estate.  He  held 
in  his  possession  a  large  number  of  building  lots  in  Jersey 
City,  in  Orange,  and  at  Narragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island. 
His  large  estate  in  Orange  was  later  subdivided  into  building 
lots,  and  today  the  place  which  was  once  so  spacious  contains 
only  three  acres. 

Mr.  Colgate  was  also  associated  with  one  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  In  1850,  when  the  Mercantile  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  by  thirty  men,  Samuel  Colgate  was  one  of  this 
number.  By  October  of  1881,  only  he  and  two  others  of  the 
original  thirty  were  connected  with  the  company,  and  he 
continued  his  interest  in  this  business  until  his  death.  In 
another  chapter  we  shall  follow  him  in  his  greatest  business 
adventure,  that  of  soap  making. 

When  Samuel  Colgate  was  born  on  March  22,  1822,  his 
parents  were  staunch  members  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist 
Church,  New  York  City.  This  church  was  founded  in  the 
year  that  Samuel’s  grandfather  Robert  landed  in  America 
in  1795.  The  church  had  been  rebuilt  in  1800,  and  again  in 
1819.  It  was  burned  and  rebuilt  in  1844,  but  by  this  time  the 
Colgate  family  was  attending  another  church.  The  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church  still  stands,  but  has,  since  1843,  been 
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known  as  The  Mariner’s  Temple.  Samuel’s  father  and  mother 
had  joined  the  Oliver  Street  Church  in  1811,  and  became 
two  of  its  most  loyal  members,  giving  of  their  time  and  money 
to  the  work  of  die  church.  Samuel  apparently  left  this  church 
when  his  parents  united  with  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
and  there  he  joined  them  in  1839.  Though  the  record  of  his 
church  activities  of  those  early  years  has  not  been  preserved, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  we  can  be 
sure  from  the  type  of  home  lie  enjoyed  with  such  outstanding 
Christian  parents,  and  from  the  record  of  his  church  activi¬ 
ties  after  coming  to  Orange,  that  he  must  have  been  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  for  the 
eighteen  years  he  spent  there.  Later  the  Tabernacle  moved 
to  Second  Avenue,  near  Tenth  Street,  and  is  there  today 
ministering  to  many  nationality  groups. 

Samuel  Colgate  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Morse  were  married 
on  March  30,  1853,  and  in  1857  they  moved  to  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  built  a  large  house,  ‘'Seven  Oaks,”  named 
in  honor  of  the  old  Colgate  homestead  in  Seven  Oaks,  Kent 
County,  England.  The  homestead  still  stands  on  Center 
Street,  Orange,  and  it  remained  in  the  Colgate  family,  until 
sold  by  the  third  generation  in  1942. 

Very  shortly  after  moving  to  Orange,  Samuel  Colgate, 
now  a  young  business  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  realized 
that  there  was  a  need  for  a  Baptist  Sunday  school  in  the 
community.  He  talked  this  need  over  with  some  interested 
friends;  and  on  May  10,  1857,  a  few  Baptist  people  gathered 
on  Main  Street,  in  a  building  known  then  as  Waverly  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Sunday  school,  and  a  few 
months  later  a  church.  Two  weeks  after  that  first  meeting, 
May  24,  1857,  it  was  decided  that  a  Sunday  school  should  be 
organized,  and  the  following  week.  May  31,  the  first  session 
was  held,  with  seven  teachers  and  forty  scholars  present. 
Fifty  years  later,  at  the  celebration  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  this  Sunday  school,  Richard  Colgate  facetiously  claimed 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  explained 
this  by  saying  that  as  a  young  child  he  was  sickly  while  living 
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in  New  York  City,  and  because  of  his  poor  health  his  parents 
moved  to  Orange  where  they  assisted  in  organizing  the  Sun¬ 
day  school,  and  so  indirectly  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
started  in  1857. 

After  meeting  in  Waverly  Hall  for  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  fire  destroyed  the  building  on  December  10, 
1860.  The  following  Sunday  the  school  met  in  the  Library 
Hall  and  remained  there  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
Sunday-school  building,  December  5,  1861,  on  Main  and 
Hickory  Streets.  By  this  time,  four  and  one-half  years  after 
its  beginning,  the  school  had  grown  to  twenty-two  teachers 
and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  scholars. 

The  first  superintendent  of  this  fast-growing  Sunday 
school,  which  soon  became  the  largest  in  the  Oranges,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  Essex  County,  was  Samuel  Colgate.  He 
continued  as  the  superintendent  for  the  next  forty  years, 
until  his  death  in  1897.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sidney, 
who  served  in  l his  office  for  the  next  thirty-three  years,  until 
his  death  in  1930.  Following  his  death,  Russell,  Samuel’s 
youngest  son,  became  superintendent  for  nearly  eleven  years, 
until  his  death  in  1941.  Possibly  no  Sunday  school  in  the 
country  can  equal  that  record  of  father  and  two  sons  serving 
continuously  for  eighty-four  years  as  superintendents  of  the 
same  Sunday  school.  Only  death  could  compel  these  men 
of  God  to  lay  down  their  church  duties,  and  all  three  were 
serving  faithfully  in  many  capacities  in  the  church  at  the 
time  death  came  to  them.  Following  the  death  of  Russell 
Colgate  in  1941,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis  became  the  fourth 
superintendent  in  the  school’s  history,  and  is  still  serving 
in  that  capacity. 

On  August  3,  1857,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  Baptist  church,  and  twenty-seven  members 
from  nine  different  Baptist  churches  became  the  constituent 
members,  Samuel  Colgate  being  one  of  these.  He  brought  his 
letter  from  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City. 
It  was  he  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  select  a  name  for  the  new  church.  He 
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reported  for  the  committee,  though  the  credit  for  the  name 
of  “North  Orange  Baptist  Church”  is  usually  given  to  him. 
There  are  four  Oranges  located  together  in  one  cluster,  but 
there  is  no  North  Orange,  so  the  name  of  the  North  Orange 
Baptist  Church  in  Orange  is  usually  confusing.  The  commit¬ 
tee  thought  that  when  the  village  of  Orange  became  a  city 
its  name  would  be  changed  to  North  Orange,  in  contrast  to 
East.  Orange,  South  Orange,  and  West  Orange.  The  village 
became  a  city  on  April  3,  1872,  but  retained  the  name  of 
Orange,  so  the  church  became  the  North  Orange  Baptist 
Church  of  Orange. 

It  was  Samuel  Colgate  who  made  the  motion  to  call  the 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Morse  of  Albany,  New  York.  He 
was  on  the  committee  to  inform  Mr.  Morse  of  this  call,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  reception  and  ordination. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church 
were  organized,  with  Samuel  Colgate  as  superintendent  of 
the  school  and  deacon  and  trustee  of  the  Church,  William 
Colgate  died.  With  the  death  of  his  father,  Samuel  became 
president  of  the  Colgate  Soap  Company,  a  rapidly  expanding 
company;  but  even  with  all  this  added  responsibility,  he 
never  relinquished  any  of  his  church  activities.  We  wonder 
how  he  ever  found  time  to  manufacture  soap,  because  he  gave 
so  generously  of  his  time  to  the  church,  civic  affairs,  and 
educational  institutions.  He  put  his  trust  in  God  and  God 
never  failed  him.  Few  men  in  such  an  important  place  in 
the  business  world  ever  gave  more  of  themselves  to  religious 
activities  than  did  Samuel  Colgate.  As  we  often  read  from 
Scripture  where  a  king  of  Israel  died,  and  his  son  walked 
in  the  ways  of  his  father,  so  we  can  see  Samuel  Colgate  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  steps  of  his  father  William  in  combining  religion 
and  business.  To  these  men  there  was  no  conflict  one  with 
the  other.  Each  put  his  faith,  his  integrity,  his  service,  and 
his  money  into  both  religion  and  business,  and  in  turn  each 
received  both  material  and  spiritual  dividends. 

An  incident  reveals  the  faith  of  this  man  of  God.  In  later 
life,  Samuel  Colgate  was  talking  to  a  young  man  about  the 
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time  that  the  congregation  was  considering  the  erection  of 
one  section  of  the  church  building.  Said  Mr.  Colgate:  “When 
we  thought  of  building  this  church  we  didn’t  know  whether 
to  build  or  not,  as  the  Civil  War  was  beginning  and  we 
didn’t  know  whether  the  South  or  North  would  win  the  con¬ 
flict.’’  Then  lie  remarked:  “We  decided  to  build,  because 
regardless  of  which  side  won  the  war,  there  would  be  some 
Baptists  left  to  worship  here.” 

Samuel  Colgate  married  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  later  told 
of  the  agreement  that  he  and  Mrs.  Colgate  had  made.  They 
agreed  that  of  the  children  born  to  them  the  girls  would  go 
with  Mrs.  Colgate  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  boys 
would  go  with  Mr.  Colgate  to  his  church.  God  must  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Baptists  in  this  case,  as  all  six  of  the 
children  were  boys  and  went  to  the  North  Orange  Baptist 
Church  I 

If  a  pastor  ever  had  a  true  friend,  the  pastors  of  the 
Orange  Church  for  its  first  forty  years  of  history  found  that 
friend  in  Samuel  Colgate.  He  was  on  every  pulpit  committee 
to  call  a  pastor  during  those  forty  years,  and  the  eighth 
pastor  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Colgate  was 
the  one  usually  selected  to  extend  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship  in  behalf  of  the  church  to  each  new  pastor.  A 
letter  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  from  one  who  knew  Mr. 
Colgate  personally,  said  that  she  thought  that  if  it  were 
possible,  Mr.  Colgate  worshipped  Dr.  Edward  Judson.  This 
same  love  and  loyalty  was  extended  to  all  eight  pastors  by 
Mr.  Colgate. 

For  the  forty  years  that  Mr.  Colgate  was  in  the  North 
Orange  Baptist  Church,  he  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school,  deacon  and  trustee  of  the  church,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons 
and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  served  on  more 
than  forty  committees,  and  was  often  a  delegate  from  the 
church  to  the  associational  meetings,  the  state  conventions, 
and  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  denomination.  He  was  a 
man  who  always  bore  his  share  of  the  work  of  the  church. 
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and  often  we  find  that  he  took  his  quota  of  delinquent  mem¬ 
bers,  as  each  deacon  did,  and  called  personally  at  their  homes 
seeking  to  win  them  back  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 
Samuel  Colgate  stood  firm  for  the  truth  and  for  Christian 
living.  He  believed  that  when  a  person  joined  a  church,  and 
promised  to  live  an  exemplary  life,  that  he  should  keep  this 
promise.  He  believed  in  the  Biblical  injunction  that  if  a 
member  of  the  Christian  group  erred  in  his  Christian  life 
the  friends  of  the  church  should  go  to  him  and  seek  to  restore 

him  to  the  fellowship;  but  if  he  refused  to  repent  for  his 

» 

wrong,  then  the  church  should  withdraw  the  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship  from  him.  In  the  history  of  the  North  Orange  Baptist 
Church,  Samuel  Colgate  was  the  first  to  -make  the  motion 
to  exclude  a  member  from  the  church  for  un-Christian  con¬ 
duct. 

No  task  was  too  small  for  this  great  soul  to  perform  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  He  would  take  the  time  to  write  to 
his  Sunday-school  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season 
urging  a  full  attendance,  and  asking  that  they  in  turn  write 
or  visit  their  scholars  during  the  coming  week.  At  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  new  adult  class  he  would  write  to  a  number  of 
prospects  urging  them  to  become  members  of  the  class.  At 
the  reception  of  a  new  pastor,  the  membership  would  be 
divided  into  divisions,  with  a  chairman  for  each  division. 
Samuel  Colgate  could  always  be  counted  on  to  be  a  division 
leader,  to  write  to  the  members  assigned  to  his  division  and 
urge  them  to  attend  the  reception. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sunday 
school,  over  which  he  presided  for  forty  years,  he  asked  for 
books  for  a  library.  In  less  than  four  years  this  Sunday  school 
grew  to  an  attendance  of  208,  the  Church  membership  to 
133,  and  the  books  to  800  volumes.  Within  a  few  years  the 
library  had  grown  to  over  1,250  volumes,  and  it  ranked  with 
the  best  Sunday-school  libraries  in  this  area  of  the  state.  At 
the  twenty-fifth-anniversary  celebration  of  the  Sunday  school, 
Samuel  Colgate  had  printed  a  103-page  book  consisting  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  school,  statistics  concerning  the  school, 
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Scripture  selections  for  recitation,  parables,  responsive  read¬ 
ings  and  hymns.  He  dedicated  the  book  to  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  Sunday  school  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  associated.  He  presented  a  book  to  each  teacher  and 
scholar  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  new  Sunday-school  building  in  1888, 
an  offering  amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars  was  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school  library.  The  church  was  so 
interested  in  a  library  for  its  members  that  it  desired  others 
to  have  this  same  advantage,  so  it  established  the  Robert 
Van  Ness  Memorial  Library  in  1892  for  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Academy,  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory. 

Samuel  Colgate  believed  that  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  should  grow  and  expand  like  any  business  enterprise. 
As  a  leader  in  a  growing  business  in  the  commercial  world, 
he  continued  to  plan  wisely  for  its  growth,  for  a  continued 
improvement  of  its  product,  and  for  a  greater  service  to  the 
public.  He  applied  the  same  intelligent  planning  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  Sunday  school  continued  to 
grow  until,  by  the  time  it  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniver¬ 
sary,  it  had  an  enrollment  of  over  one  thousand  pupils,  with 
ninety-four  officers  and  teachers,  and  with  Sidney  Colgate, 
son  of  the  founder,  as  superintendent. 

The  North  Orange  Sunday  School  was  not  only  unique 
in  its  building,  but  in  several  other  things.  The  rapid  growth 
in  attendance  has  already  been  mentioned;  yet  the  response 
of  the  people  to  the  support  of  the  Sunday-school  library 
was  unusual.  Another  unique  feature  about  the  school 
was  the  fact  that  its  expenses  were  included  in  the  budget 
of  the  church,  so  the  entire  offerings  of  the  school  went  to 
missionary  and  benevolent  work.  One  tradition  begun  early 
in  the  history  of  the  school  was  the  floral  anniversary,  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  present  day.  Each  year  scores  of  individuals 
and  classes  brought  flowers  for  the  occasion  of  the  floral  anni¬ 
versary  in  June,  and  at  times  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  potted  plants  and  many  cut  flowers  beautifully  dis¬ 
played.  Many  of  these  would  come  from  the  well-stocked 
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greenhouse  owned  by  Mr.  Colgate.  On  Monday  morning  Mr. 
Colgate  would  send  a  truck  and  take  the  flowers  to  New  York 
City,  where  they  would  be  distributed  through  missionary 
churches  and  Christian  centers  to  many  people  who  never 
saw  a  flower  grow  outside  of  a  flower  pot,  because  of  the 
crowded  conditions  in  which  they  lived  in  lower  Manhattan. 
One  of  the  churches  in  New  York  to  which  these  flowers  were 
sent  each  year  was  the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  the  church 
founded  by  Dr.  Edward  Judson  after  he  left  the  pastorate 
of  North  Orange,  in  honor  of  his  missionary  father.  Dr. 
Judson  came  back  to  North  Orange  for  many  years  on  the 
occasion  of  the  floral  anniversary,  and  his  message  was  always 
awaited  eagerly  by  hundreds  of  friends. 

Seven  months  after  the  church  was  organized  in  1857,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Samuel  Colgate  was  a 
member,  to  secure  funds  for  the  support  of  a  student  at  one 
of  the  theological  institutions.  This  was  just  the  beginning 
of  contributions  amounting  to  multiplied  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  in  the  years  to  come  North  Orange  Baptist  Church 
would  contribute  to  the  cause  of  ministerial  education.  This, 
like  so  many  other  interests,  was  inherited  by  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  from  both  his  mother  and  father,  who  for  nearly  fifty 
years  contributed  so  generously  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  Within  ten  years  the  church  'was  giving  assistance 
to  twenty-seven  students  at  a  cost  of  $3,250,  and  the  next 
year,  32  students  were  given  aid  amounting  to  $3,750;  and 
by  1870,  thirty-five  students  were  aided  by  the  amount  of 
$3,980.  In  addition  to  the  regular  subscriptions  made  to  the 
work  of  the  church  by  the  members,  only  twelve  years  after 
the  founding  of  the  church  105  subscriptions  were  made  for 
ministerial  education,  ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  Students  were  aided  at  Hamilton  and 
Rochester,  New  York;  Newton,  Massachusetts;  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Chester  and  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Washington, 
D.C.;  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  other  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Colgate  served  his  denomination,  as  he  did  his 
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church,  in  many  and  varied  capacities.  In  1871,  he  was  put 
on  a  committee  to  help  save  the  Vineland  Church  to  the 
denomination.  That  church  is  today  very  active  in  the  work 
of  the  New  Jersey  Baptist  Convention,  so  the  committee  of 
1871  must  have  performed  its  task  successfully.  At  the  State 
Convention  of  1873,  Dr.  William  Hague,  then  pastor  of  the 
North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  offered  a  resolution  concern¬ 
ing  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  years  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  to  be  observed  in  1876.  As  a  centennial  memorial, 
the  resolution  sought  to  strengthen  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Because  of  his  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  it  is  very  likely  that  Samuel  Colgate  had  much 
to  do  with  this  resolution.  Samuel  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Convention  in  1874,  and 
again  in  1875,  1877,  and  in  1883.  In  the  1888  convention,  he 
urged  the  need  of  greater  interest  in  the  published  minutes 
of  the  various  denominational  meetings,  and  spoke  of  his  own 
efforts  for  their  preservation.  He  had  shortly  before  this 
started  as  an  avocation  the  collection  of  materials  which  to 
this  day  have  grown  in  number  and  usefulness.  In  1894,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Baptist  Convention. 
At  the  convention  of  the  next  year,  at  which  time  he  was  to 
preside,  the  Rev.  D.  DeWolf  read  a  letter  from  the  president, 
Mr.  Colgate,  expressing  his  regret  that  on  account  of  ill 
health  he  would  not  be  present,  or  further  able  to  serve  the 
convention  as  its  presiding  officer.  He  never  did  completely 
recover  from  this  illness,  and  a  little  later  was  confined  to 
his  home  until  his  death  in  1897. 

Mr.  Colgate  was  often  a  delegate  from  his  local  church 
to  the  sessions  of  the  state  convention,  and  in  some  way  he 
found  time  to  attend  these  meetings  held  in  various  cities 
over  the  state.  He  had  a  vision  of  the  future  of  his  denomi¬ 
nation,  so  he  saw  the  need  of  new  churches  springing  up  all 
over  the  state.  In  order  for  the  state  convention  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  churches  in  future  years,  Mr.  Colgate  offered 
to  give  five  thousand  dollars,  provided  a  total  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  could  be  raised  and  placed  in  a  permanent 
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church-edifice  fund  to  be  in  control  of  the  convention.  This 
fund  was  secured,  it  is  still  in  existence,  and  churches  are 
still  aided  by  it. 

The  churchinanship  of  Samuel  Colgate  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  his  local  church  or  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
One  of  his  contemporaries  said  of  him:  “Mr.  Colgate  was  too 
large  in  heart  and  deeds  to  expend  himself  within  the  limits 
of  one  church;  he  belongs  to  the  whole  denomination,  be¬ 
cause  in  effective  ways  he  served  the  denomination.”  He 
belonged  to  the  Christian  church  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Colgate  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which  later  be¬ 
came  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  for 
many  years,  serving  as  the  vice-president  from  1854-GO,  and 
was  elected  president  in  1887.  When  the  American  Baptist 
Education  Society  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1888,  Samuel  Colgate  was  elected  its  first  president.  As  early 
as  April  1870,  a  distinguished  group  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
gathered  in  Brooklyn  to  discuss  the  vital  problems  of  colle¬ 
giate,  academic,  and  theological  education  as  related  pri¬ 
marily  to  Baptist  schools.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  such  a 
celebrated  group  to  come  together  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
stated  that  the  time  that  “.  .  .  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  denomination  had  the  cause  of  education  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  so  numerous  and  able  a  body  of  men.”  In  this 
company  of  distinguished  representatives  at  the  Brooklyn 
meeting  was  found  Samuel  Colgate. 

Samuel  Colgate  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  was 
from  1888  until  his  death  in  1897  an  honorary  vice-president. 
He  was  for  forty-three  years  a  director  of  the  Baptist  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  thirty-six 
of  these  years  he  served  as  its  president.  In  1885,  Samuel 
Colgate  became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
succeeding  John  B.  Trevor,  the  partner  in  business  of  Sam- 
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uel’s  brother  James  B.  Colgate.  When  Samuel  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  he  had  as  his  vice-presidents  such  men  as 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  Honorable  C.  W.  Kingsley.  He 
served  as  president  from  1865  to  1868. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Baptist  Home  for 
the  Aged  in  Newark,  and  was  also  the  vice-president  of  the 
Social  Union  of  the  same  city.  He  refused  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  National  Baptist  Congress  when  it  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1892. 

In  1822,  William  Ward,  an  English  missionary,  came  to 
this  country  and  raised  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  support  Indian  young  men  in  Serampore  College.  The 
principal  was  to  remain  always  in  this  country.  Four  trustees 
were  appointed  to  handle  the  investments  and  interest,  with 
William  Colgate  being  one  of  these  men.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1857,  William  Colgate  was  the  only  remaining  trus¬ 
tee;  and  then  at  his  death,  his  son  Samuel  continued  to 
administer  the  funds  until  in  1881  he  surrendered  them  to 
the  American  Baptist  Mission  Union.  For  fifty-nine  years 
father  and  son  gave  of  their  time  in  administering  these  funds 
in  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause.  In  the  year  1878,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination  of  New  York  State  conducted  a  special 
financial  campaign  for  the  endowment  of  their  colleges  and 
seminaries,  in  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was  raised.  The 
treasurer  of  this  special  fund  was  Samuel  Colgate. 

As  a  pebble  is  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  ripples 
widen  from  the  point  where  it  touches  the  water  to  the 
farthest  edges  of  the  pool,  so  the  Christian  activities  of  Samuel 
Colgate  began  in  his  local  church,  broadened  throughout  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  continued  to  widen  until 
the  ripple  of  influence  touched  the  farthest  point  of  the  earth. 

When  Samuel  Colgate  died,  many  eulogies  were  spoken 
and  written  about  him  by  the  societies  and  organizations  to 
which  he  belonged.  In  his  modest  way  he  had  stated  before 
his  death  that  he  desired  no  funeral  sermon  to  be  preached. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  the  service  consisted  simply  of 
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Scripture  and  prayer;  but  on  the  following  Sunday  a  memo¬ 
rial  sermon  was  preached  to  the  congregation  by  the  pastor, 
Dr.  James  T.  Dickinson,  taking  as  his  text  Acts  11:24,  “For 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith: 
and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.”  The  preacher 
applied  these  words,  spoken  about  Barnabas  of  the  early 
Church,  to  Mr.  Colgate,  showing  that  he  was  a  good  man; 
a  man  of  faith;  a  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  a 
man  whose  redemptive  influence  was  far-reaching. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  tributes  paid  to  this  man  of 
God  came  from  his  own  brother,  James  B.  Colgate.  In  his 
diary,  dated  April  25,  1897,  James  B.  Colgate  wrote:  “Tomor¬ 
row  I  shall  follow  the  earthly  remains  of  my  brother  Samuel 
to  his  grave.  The  last  year  of  his  life  was  one  of  suffering, 
which  he  bore  uncomplainingly.  I  shall  greatly  feel  his  ab¬ 
sence,  for  outside  of  my  family,  my  loss  is  irreparable.  None 
but  his  family  and  nearest  friends  will  know  how  good  a 
man  he  was  in  all  his  relations  to  his  family,  kindred,  church, 
and  country.  His  character  is  without  blemish.  His  modesty 
and  unobtrusiveness  were  proverbial.  His  steadfastness  and 
tenacity  to  principle  were  remarkable.  His  devotion  to  Christ 
was  the  pivotal  point  of  his  power.  He  leaves  no  enemies.  He 
had  a  kind  word  for  all,  and  his  numerous  employees  were 
all  devoted  to  him.  He  never  went  back  on  his  word.  His 
benevolence  was  known  to  all.  LI  is  memory  to  his  six  sons  is 
a  precious  legacy.  He  was  true  to  his  friendships  and  was 
great  without  knowing  it.  The  source  of  his  power  in  a  large 
measure  grew  out  of  his  devotion  to  this  Christian  life.  I 
need  not  add  that  his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family  was 
beautiful.  It  was  apparent  to  all.” 

In  the  life  of  Samuel  Colgate,  religion  and  business  did 
mix,  for  while  he  continued  for  forty  .years  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  area,  guiding  for  that  length  of 
time  an  ever-expanding  soap-manufacturing  company,  he  also 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  New  York.  There  were  many  similarities  in 
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the  lives  of  these  three  brothers,  Robert,  James  B.,  and 
Samuel,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  especially  in  business,  civic 
activities,  and  Christian  churchmanship. 

Samuel’s  generosity  of  time  and  money  knew  no  bounds. 
Because  of  his  interest  in  business,  he  was  constantly  called 
upon  to  serve  on  business  committees;  because  of  his  interest 
in  education,  representatives  of  a  number  of  schools  came 
knocking  at  his  door  seeking  financial  help;  because  of  his 
interest  in  civic  activities,  almost  every  worthy  organization 
in  the  city  sent  a  representative  with  a  subscription  card  to 
his  door;  because  of  his  interest  in  the  Christian  Church,  he 
gave  freely  to  his  own  church,  to  struggling  churches,  to  the 
founding  of  new  churches,  and  to  the  world-wide  missionary 
cause.  As  one  considers  the  life  of  this  man  of  God,  one  can 
clearly  understand  him  when  he  remarked:  “1  meet  with  so 
many  people,  attend  so  many  meetings,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remember  what  I  have  done.” 

Samuel  Colgate  recognized  that  he  was  a  steward  of  the 
Lord,  and  as  such  he  completely  dedicated  his  time  and 
money  to  Him.  We  find  him  expressing  himself  in  almost  the 
same  language  as  used  by  his  brother  James  about  religion 
and  business.  At  the  close  of  his  business  year  in  187fi,  we 
find  Samuel  saying:  “Finished  the  yearly  accounts  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  for  1876.  While  many  firms  have  suffered,  we  have  had 
a  good  business,  not  only  in  keeping  our  customers  but  have 
made  money.  I  feel  thankful  for  the  great  prosperity  I  enjoy 
and  trust  I  may  share  it  by  working  for  my  Lord.” 

Samuel  Colgate  died  on  April  23,  1897,  and  is  buried  in 
the  Rosedale  Cemetery,  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Around  him  lie 
the  remains  of  his  faithful  wife,  his  six  sons  and  the  wives  of 
four  of  these,  and  his  infant  daughter  Bessie.  Mrs.  Russell 
Colgate  still  lives,  and  Austen  was  never  married. 

The  same  characteristics  found  in  the  life  of  Samuel 
Colgate  were  also  present  in  the  lives  of  his  six  sons.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  so  many  sons  who  followed  more  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father  than  there  were  in  this  family.  All 
six  sons  emulated  him  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church, 
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Christian  education,  the  missionary  enterprise,  civic  activi¬ 
ties;  and  five  of  them  took  up  the  same  line  of  business. 

Their  activities,  other  than  religious,  have  been  discussed 
in  other  chapters,  but  here  we  see  once  again  how  well  busi¬ 
ness  and  religion  mix.  All  six  of  these  sons,  Richard,  Gilbert, 
Sidney,  Austen,  Samuel  Jr.,  and  Russell,  were  baptized  and 
united  with  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church  at  the  ages  of 
seventeen,  sixteen,  thirteen,  twelve,  twelve,  and  fourteen 
years  respectively.  Their  whole  lives  were  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  Christian  Church.  No  one  ever  faltered,  and  death 
found  each  one  faithful  to  his  duties.  Five  of  the  sons  entered 
the  Colgate  Soap  Company,  but  Samuel,  Jr.,  entered  the 
Christian  ministry.  Four  of  these  six  brothers  were  members 
of  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church  from  the  time  they 
joined  until  their  deaths  many  years  later. 

Richard  served  in  many  capacities  in  his  church.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  1897,  and  served  on  this  Board  until  his  death  in  1919. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Board.  He  served 
on  the  Benevolence  Committee,  and  on  other  committees  of 
the  church.  Mrs.  Colgate  served  in  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Sunday  school  for  many  years. 

Gilbert  was  active  in  Christian  work,  but  as  his  wife  was 
a  Presbyterian,  Gilbert  transferred  his  membership  to  the 
Hillside  Presbyterian  Church  in  Orange.  He  later  moved  to 
New  York  City  and  there  became  an  outstanding  leader  in 
his  church.  He  served  as  an  elder  of  the  Rutgers  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  later  became  the  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  Union,  a  position  he  held  for  many  years. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Sidney  became  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  North  Orange  Sunday  School,  a  position  he 
held  for  thirty-three  years.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  and  also  was  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Teachers’  Social  Union.  S.  Bayard,  Sidney’s 
son,  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  church. 

Austen  became  a  trustee  of  the  North  Orange  Baptist 
Church  in  1898,  and  served  until  his  death  in  1927.  He 
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served  as  treasurer  of  the  Fellowship  Fund,  was  a  member 
of  the  Music  Committee,  and  held  many  other  positions 
throughout  the  fifty-three  years  he  was  a  member  of  that 
same  church. 

Samuel,  Jr.  was  granted  a  license  to  preach  by  his  church 
on  October  28,  1802,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  He  was  graduated  by  the  Theological  Department  of 
Colgate  University  in  1894,  and  for  the  next  two  years  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  returned  home  in  1896, 
and  became  the  assistant  minister  to  the  Reverend  W.  If.  P. 
Faunce,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City.  He  worked  in  the  Emmanuel  Church  on  Eldridge 
Street  in  lower  New  York,  a  mission  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church.  Because  of  typhoid  fever  he  had  to  relinquish 
this  work  in  1897;  and  in  an  effort  to  recover  he  went  to 
California,  returning  to  New  York  in  1898.  The  following 
January  he  changed  his  membership  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  denomination  to  which  his  mother  had  belonged 
all  her  life;  and  in  September,  1899,  he  became  the  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Aurora,  New  York.  He 
continued  his  ministry  here  only  about  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  a  recurrence  of  his  illness  brought  about  his  death 
on  July  16,  1902. 

Of  the  six  sons  of  Samuel  Colgate,  the  youngest,  Russell, 
achieved  the  most  distinction  of  all  the  brothers  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  field.  In  1901,  he  became  the  Sunday-school  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Italian  Church,  Orange,  a  mission  of  the 
North  Orange  Baptist  Church.  He  was  also  president  of  ihe 
executive  board  of  this  mission.  He  became  president  of  the 
Teachers’  Social  Union  in  his  own  church,  as  well  as  serving 
for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  Deacons.  At  the  death  of  his 
brother  Sidney  in  1930,  Russell  became  superintendent  of 
the  North  Orange  Baptist  Sunday  School,  serving  until  his 
death  in  1941,  making  a  total  of  eighty-four  consecutive  years 
in  which  the  father  and  two  sons  held  this  position.  Although 
Russell  Colgate  served  his  church  in  many  capacities  during 
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the  lifetime  he  spent  in  it,  nevertheless  his  interests  were 
greater  than  the  local  church  or  his  own  denomination. 

Russell  Colgate  was  the  co-founder  of  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  movement  in  New  York  City,  and  he  followed 
this  enterprise  with  interest  and  money  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools,  which  was  organized  in  1907.  Four 
years  later  this  organization  became  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools,  with  Mr.  Colgate  as 
president,  serving  until  his  death.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Metropolitan  Federation  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  in  time  and  money 
to  the  Council  of  Religious  Education  of  the  Greater.  New 
York  Federation  of  Churches,  and  a  member  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Interfaith  Committee  for  Religious  Education  on 
Released  Time.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  the  president  of  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School.  In  1928,  Mr.  Colgate  created  the  Religious  Education 
Foundation  and  endowed  it  with  a  substantial  sum  of  money. 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  has 
published  the  following  tribute  to  Russell  Colgate:  “Mr.  Col¬ 
gate  was  convinced  that  if  our  country  and  those  institutions 
which  he  loved  were  to  endure,  this  country  of  ours  and  those 
institutions  must  be  maintained  by  men  and  women  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  character  must  have  as  its  foundation  true 
religious  convictions.  Thus,  love  of  individuals  and  patrio¬ 
tism  were  the  spring  of  his  life’s  actions. 

“He  understood  the  genius  of  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education  better  than  any  other  layman  and  he 
helped  to  plan  and  project  most  of  its  important  services. 
Among  the  services  which  he  rendered  within  the  Council 
itself  were  those  of  president  of  the  International  Convention, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  and  chairman  of  the  Laymen’s  Committee  on 
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Weekday  Religious  Education.  At  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  1935,  lie  led  in  the  organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Laymen’s  Commission,  which  was  later  merged  into 
the  Laymen’s  Crusade  for  Christian  Education. 

“Russell  Colgate  had  a  genius  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled  in 
making  friends  with  professional  religious  educators.  There 
never  was  another  layman  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
whom  so  many  professional  religious  educators  regarded  truly 
as  a  special  friend.  Hundreds  could  say  of  him,  ‘Whenever 
I  think  of  you,  I  thank  God  for  your  friendship.’  ’’ 

The  Distinguished  Service  Citation  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  is  presented  each  year  to  the 
layman  or  woman  who  is  recognized  for  some  extraordinary 
Christian  achievement  in  the  advancement  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  This  citation  is  known  as  the  “Russell  Colgate  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Citation.” 

Two  years  before  his  death,  Russell  Colgate  was  voted  in 
1939  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “The  Outstanding 
Citizen  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  New  Jersey.” 

Religion  and  business  will  mix  when  business  men  are 
religious  enough  to  let  them  mix. 
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TWO  STREAMS  FORM  A  MIGHTY  RIVER 


The  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  organized  on  September  24,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  men  for  the  ministry.  As  early  as  1794,  Samuel 
Payne  and,  in  1795,  his  brother  Elisha  Payne  settled  in  the 
valley  near  what  is  today  Colgate  University.  These  brothers 
were  deeply  religious  men;  and  fortunately  for  them  there 
came  into  that  valley  a  number  of  like-minded  individuals 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Payne  brothers  seLtlcd  there, 
such  men  as  Ol instead,  Pierce,  and  other  splendid  Christians. 
In  179G,  a  number  of  families  with  similar  views  established 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hamilton.  A  story  is  related  how 
Deacon  Samuel  Payne  cut  down  a  tree  from  his  forest  which 
stood  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Colgate  University  campus; 
and  after  cutting  down  the  first  tree,  he  kneeled  down  and 
in  prayer  consecrated  himself  and  all  he  possessed  to  God. 
This  act  is  significant  in  the  light  of  what  followed  in  the 
life  of  this  man.  A  sun-dial  monument  stood  for  many  years 
on  the  campus  marking  the  place  where  the  first  tree  fell. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  read:  “This  marks  the 
spot  where  in  the  year  1794  Samuel  Payne  felled  the  first  tree 
in  a  virgin  wilderness,  and  kneeling  dedicated  to  God  these 
acres  which  in  later  years  he  gave  as  a  site  for  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

In  May  1817,  Deacon  Samuel  Payne  invited  six  other  men 
to  meet  with  him  at  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  an  educated  ministry  for  the  Baptist  denomi¬ 
nation.  At  that  time  there  were  but  three  liberally  educated 
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Baptist  ministers  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  throughout 
the  state  there  were  three  hundred  churches  with  twenty- 
eight  thousand  members.  Progress  was  made  at  this  meeting 
held  at  the  home  of  Deacon  Payne,  so  another  meeting  was 
held  on  September  24,  1817,  at  which  time  thirteen  devoted 
and  serious-minded  men  met  at  the  home  of  Deacon  Jona¬ 
than  Ol instead  to  try  to  formulate  the  ideas  which  had  been 
expressed  in  the  earlier  meeting. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  meeting,  we  list  here 
the  names  of  those  thirteen  men:  Daniel  Hascall,  Nathaniel 
Kendrick,  P.  P.  Roots,  John  Bostwick,  Joel  W.  Clark,  Robert 
Powell,  Jonathan  Olmstead,  Samuel  Payne,  Samuel  Osgood, 
Thomas  Cox,  Elisha  Payne,  Charles  W.  Hull,  and  Amos 
Kingsley.  Of  these  thirteen  men,  Robert  Powell  lived  to  see 
and  speak  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  school’ that  was 
founded  by  this  committee  of  thirteen.  After  discussion  and 
prayer,  these  thirteen  formed  themselves  into  the  Baptist 
Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  drew  up 
a  constitution  which  provided  that  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  members 
in  good  standing  of  some  Baptist  church. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  reads  as  follows:  “Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as 
connected  with  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification 
of  the  church,  and  desirous  to  furnish  to  young  men  of  piety 
and  gifts  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education,  with  a  view 
to  their  public  usefulness,  we  do  hereby  associate,  and  adopt 
the  following  constitution.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  is  stated  in  this  article  of  the  constitution:  “The 
object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  afford  means  of  instruction 
to  such  persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  as  shall  furnish 
evidence  to  the  churches  of  whom  they  are  members,  and  to 
the  executive  committee  hereafter  named,  of  their  personal 
piety  and  call  to  the  Gospel  ministry.” 

Each  of  the  thirteen  men  paid  one  dollar  in  dues;  and 
after  dedicating  themselves  again  in  prayer,  they  dismissed 
to  go  forth  and  put  their  newly  formed  organization  into 
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action.  This  group  soon  realized  that  the  best  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  accomplish  its  purpose  of  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry  was  to  organize  a  school.  A  charter  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  New  York 
State  was  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  on  March  5, 
1819;  and  in  May  1820,  the  school,  or  “institution,”  as  it  was 
called,  was  formally  opened.  The  first  pupil  was  Jonathan 
Wade,  who,  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  went  to 
Burma  as  a  foreign  missionary.  Wade  was  accepted  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry  before  there  was  a  school,  so  this 
hastened  its  establishment.  The  school  was  opened  only  for 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  was  generally 
known  as  the  “Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institu¬ 
tion.”  This  was  one  of  the  first  schools  founded  by  the  Bap¬ 
tists  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  the  seal  of  the  university  reading:  ((Deo  ac 
Veritati ”  (For  God  and  Truth) . 

Some  who  read  these  pages  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
such  an  outstanding  school  as  Colgate  University  started  from 
such  humble  and  denominational  beginnings,  but  this  is  true 
of  most  of  the  colleges  of  America.  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Dartmouth,  William  and  Mary,  Columbia  University,  and 
many  other  colleges  had  a  similar  beginning.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  early  colleges  was  that  of  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  In  the  period  of  1802  to  1865,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  colleges  of  Washington  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  entered  the  ministry.  About  the  same  proportion  of 
graduates  from  other  colleges  entered  the  service  of  the 
ministry. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  from  Hamilton 
to  New  York  City.  As  early  as  1817,  the  New  York  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  was  incorporated.  It  was  an  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  helping  young  men 
who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  but  as  yet  it  had  no 
school  for  the  training  of  ministerial  students.  William  Col¬ 
gate  became  a  trustee  of  this  organization  at  its  formation  in 
April  1817.  In  1818,  this  organization  maintained  a  school- 
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room  with  a  small  library  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  and 
Broadway.  Because  of  its  similarity  of  purpose,  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City  joined  forces  in 
1823  with  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  located  at  Hamilton.  As  two  streams  merge  and  form 
a  mighty  river,  so  these  two  streams  of  devoted  leadership 
and  concern  united  to  form  a  great  river  of  theological  and 
secular  education  in  the  United  States.  This  union  proved  to 
be  an  injection  of  life  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  struggling 
institution  at  Hamilton.  It  brought  into  the  picture  as 
helpers  for  this  struggling  institution  not  only  William  Col¬ 
gate,  whose  interest  continued  until  his  death  in  1857,  but 
also  William’s  three  brothers,  John,  George,  and  Bowles. 
Other  like-minded  men  of  New  York  City  added  strength, 
influence,  and  money  to  the  Hamilton  School. 

From  1823  until  his  death  thirty-four  years  later,  the 
school  at  Hamilton  became  one  of  the  causes  closest  to  the 
heart  of  William  Colgate.  As  the  New  York  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  New  York  City  was  incorporated  in  1817, 
with  William  Colgate  as  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  as 
this  organization  united  with  the  Baptist  Education  Society 
of  New  York  State,  located  at  Hamilton,  we  can  rightly  credit 
William  Colgate  with  a  continuous  membership  on  its  board 
from  its  very  beginning. 

Although  the  New  York  City  Board  threw  its  interest  and 
resources  into  the  school  at  Hamilton,  thereby  abandoning 
the  idea  of  a  school  in  New  York  City,  the  Board  neverthe¬ 
less  continued  as  a  separate  group  of  directors  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  interest  and  raising  funds  for  Hamilton.  This 
is  why  William  Colgate  never  officially  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school  at  Hamilton  until  1837, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  the  next  twenty  years  until  his 
death  in  1857.  He  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Board  from 
1837  to  1848,  and  again  from  1856  to  1857. 

The  first  subscription  made  by  William  Colgate  to  the 
school  at  Hamilton  was  for  $210,  but  this  was  just  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  what  later  proved  to  be  a  donation  running  into  the 
millions  from  himself,  his  sons,  his  grandsons,  and  his  great- 
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grandsons.  Although  he  was  not  a  strong  believer  in  endow¬ 
ments  for  the  school,  thinking  that  it  would  prosper  better 
if  it  appealed  directly  to  the  churches  for  support,  neverthe¬ 
less  he  gave  two  thousand  dollars  toward  the  first  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  endowment.  The  Payne  genealogy  relates  the 
incident  of  a  journey  made  by  horseback  by  Elisha  Payne  to 
William  Colgate  to  seek  financial  aid  for  the  school,  and  this 
aid  he  received,  returning  with  it  in  his  saddlebags. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  Hamilton  was  constantly  calling 
upon  Deacon  Colgate  for  various  forms  of  help.  He  was  often 
asked  to  finance  the  buying  of  groceries  for  the  boarding 
house,  to  advance  money  to  pay  for  books,  to  canvass  for 
funds  in  the  New  York  City  area,  to  obtain  legacies  left  to 
the  school,  to  assist  in  collecting  taxes  on  certain  lands  owned 
by  the  university,  to  serve  on  numerous  committees,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  salaries  of  the  professors,  to  help  raise  money  to 
pay  on  the  school  debt,  to  contribute  to  scholarships  and 
endowments,  and  to  serve  on  committees  seeking  ways-  to 
finance  the  institution  more  advantageously,  and  to  give 
advice  on  many  other  important  matters. 

When  the  Board  of  Trustees  came  to  the  end  of  its 
finances,  it  would  at  times  borrow  money  from  the  New  York 
City  Theological  Board.  In  1827,  when  such  a  loan  of  $1,000 
was  asked  of  the  New  York  City  Board,  William  Colgate 
contributed  one  fourth  of  this  amount  to  the  loan.  Four  years 
later,  he  gave  the  institution  one  thousand  dollars,  including 
the  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  made  in  1827.  In 
1837,  William  Colgate  endowed  a  scholarship  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which  wras  to  bear  the  name  of  his  brother 
Bowles  Colgate. 

Samuel  Colgate,  as  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  had  made 
his  first  contribution  of  $5  to  the  school  at  Hamilton  in 
1841;  and  his  brother,  James  B.,  four  years  his  senior,  had 
made  his  first  contribution  of  $25  in  1842.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  these  two  brothers  contributed  annually  to  the 
institution  at  Hamilton,  later  Madison  University,  still  later 
Colgate  University,  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Colgate  in  his  business  and  religious 
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life  stood  his  companion  Mary  Gilbert  Colgate.  Mrs.  Colgate 
was  a  woman  of  many  endowments.  She  was  an  artist,  and 
often  used  the  pencil  and  brush  in  sketching  some  favorite 
subject.  Her  religious  convictions  were  similar  to  those  of  her 
husband,  and  they  were  arrived  at  through  a  struggle  of  con¬ 
science.  She,  like  her  husband,  joined  the  Baptist  church  out 
of  conviction.  Her  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  father, 
refused  to  see  her  immersed;  but  through  her  Christian  living 
and  her  convictions,  it  was  not  long  before  her  brothers 
followed  her  into  the  Baptist  church. 

Mrs.  Colgate  and  a  few  other  dedicated  women  formed 
one  of  the  first  societies  in  this  country  for  the  spread  of 
Sunday  schools.  She  also  belonged  to  an  organization  in  the 
Tabernacle  Church  which  had  as  its  purpose  the  helping  of 
ministerial  students  at  Hamilton,  and  was  known  as  the 
Female  Society  of  New  York  City.  This  Society  lasted  from 
1835  to  1849,  and  in  its  lifetime  coniributed  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  scholarships  for  the  students,  it  also  furnished 
clothing  and  food  for  many  ill-clad  and  underfed  students, 
and  in  a  very  real  sense  these  godly  women  of  the  Female 
Society,  led  by  Mrs.  William  Colgate,  became  adopted 
mothers  to  the  students  struggling  for  an  education  at 
Hamilton.  Mrs.  Colgate,  like  her  husband,  loved  the  school 
at  Hamilton  which  was  training  young  men  for  the  Gospel 
ministry. 

At  the  time  when  James  B.  Colgate  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  the  academy  building,  which  he  had  given  in  honor  of 
his  mother  and  father,  he  said,  “1  learned  to  love  Hamilton 
at  my  mother’s  knee.”  Mrs.  Colgate  did  pray,  and  work,  and 
give  to  the  students  at  Hamilton,  and  she  was  joined  in  her 
concern  for  Hamilton  by  her  daughter  Sarah.  Though  Sarah 
had  been  crippled  from  youth  as  a  residt  of  a  fall,  she 
worked  faithfully  for  the  students  at  Hamilton,  sharing  with 
her  mother  and  father  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
struggling  institution. 
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Chapter  15 


THE  NAME  IS  CHANGED 

From  the  time  the  Hamilton  school  opened  in  1820  until 
1839,  only  ministerial  students  were  admitted.  By  1839,  seri¬ 
ous  discussions  took  place  as  to  the  possibility  of  allowing 
young  men  of  high  moral  character  who  were  not  preparing 
for  the  ministry  to  enter  the  institution.  This  proposal  finally 
came  to  the  Board  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  read: 
“Resolved,  that  the  great  object  at  which  this  Society  is  aim¬ 
ing  will  be  promoted  by  allowing  the  Faculty,  for  the  time 
being,  to  receive  into  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  a  limited  number  of  young  men  who  have  not  the 
ministry  in  view.” 

The  resolution  was  passed,  but  all  were  assured  that  only 
the  finest  type  of  young  men,  men  with  strong  character, 
could  enter.  The  institution  applied  in  1840  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  a  charter  to  grant  college  diplomas,  but  was 
refused.  In  1843,  a  second  application  was  made,  and  again 
the  Legislature  refused,  giving  as  its  reason  a  lack  of  a  proper 
body  to  receive  the  charter.  The  Legislature  claimed  that  the 
Baptist  Education  Society  was  a  popular  body  spread  through¬ 
out  the  state,  and  therefore  was  not  a  proper  body  to  receive 
the  charter.  It  was  necessary  to  organize  an  entirely  new  body 
to  receive  the  charter,  although  many  of  the  members  were 
also  members  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society.  This  new 
body  was  constituted  into  a  corporation  known  as  “Madison 
University,”  and  the  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature 
on  March  26,  1846.  The  name  “Madison  University”  was 
adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  confusion  with  Hamilton  College,  located  at  Clinton, 
New  York,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

When,  in  1846,  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution  became  Madison  University,  William  Colgate  was 
one  of  its  first  trustees,  or  member  of  the  corporation,  serving 
faithfully  until  his  death  in  1857.  He  was  asked  to  come  to 
Hamilton  on  many  occasions,  for  his  advice  on  serious  ques¬ 
tions  involving  the  life  of  the  school  was  eagerly  sought.  On 
one  occasion,  when  one  very  unhappy  incident  arose  at  the 
school  between  Dr.  Maginnis  and  Elder  Knapp,  Deacon  Col¬ 
gate  was  asked  to  come  to  Hamilton  to  help  settle  this 
difficult  situation.  One  who  was  there  at  the  conference  held 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Colgate  tells  what  happened. 

“Never  did  I  listen  to  a  more  pertinent,  powerful,  and 
melting  appeal  to  the  distinguished  parties  than  came  from 
the  lips  of  Deacon  Colgate  on  that  occasion.  It  broke  us  all 
down,  and  was  enough  to  break  a  heart  as  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone.  He  said  that  he  regarded  them  both  as  eminently 
useful  men  to  the  cause  of  God,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
and  they  must  cease,  for  the  sake  of  that  cause,  their  unhappy 
variance.  It  did  bring  those  two  men  together  with  tears  and 
sobs  and  expressions  of  mutual  forgiveness.” 

Mr.  Colgate  played  the  role  of  peacemaker  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  in  differences  between  two  friends,  or  whenever  diffi¬ 
culty  arose  in  the  church.  Often  when  a  tense  situation  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  church  meeting,  Mr.  Colgate  would  arise  and, 
with  wit  and  sound  advice,  immediately  dissolve  the  tension 
which  but  a  few  moments  before  had  looked  as  if  it  might 
cause  serious  trouble. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  1846,  when  the  name  was 
changed  to  Madison  University,  William  Colgate,  his 
brothers,  and  his  two  sons,  James  B.  and  Samuel,  had  con¬ 
tributed  five  eighths  of  the  entire  property  owned  by  the 
university. 

Had  it  not  been  for  such  able  and  influential  men  as 
William  Colgate,  the  institution  would  have  been  removed 
to  Rochester,  New  York.  The  years  1847-50  were  years  of 
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trial  for  the  Hamilton  institution,  for  during  these  years 
many  of  its  patrons  wanted  to  move  it  to  a  larger  city,  feeling 
that  it  would  grow  faster  and  more  money  be  secured  for  its 
support  than  could  be  offered  by  the  rural  area  of  central 
New  York  State.  These  were  known  as  the  years  of  “The  Re¬ 
moval  Controversy.”  William  Colgate  saw  no  valid  reason  for 
moving  the  school  to  Rochester,  and  he  spoke  against  it  and 
so  voted  on  that  ballot  that  lost  against  removal.  During  the 
height  of  the  controversy  lie  had  agreed  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  if  the  majority  wanted  the  school  to  be  moved  to  Roches¬ 
ter;  but  later  he  became  very  outspoken  against  removal  and 
used  all  his  influence  for  keeping  it  at  Hamilton. 

After  the  decision  to  remain  at  Hamilton  was  reached  for 
the  school,  and  William  Colgate  was  on  his  way  back  to  New 
York  City,  he  was  approached  by  a  friend  in  Utica,  New  York, 
who  said  to  him,  “How  dared  the  Boards  at  Hamilton  to  dis¬ 
obey  the  voice  of  the  denomination,  expressed  through  the 
Albany  Convention?”  To  this  Mr.  Colgate  replied:  “We 
dared  not  do  otherwise.  We  must  obey  the  voice  of  God 
rather  than  the  voice  of  the  denomination.  He  is  wiser  and 
stronger  than  man.  The  voice  of  the  denomination  will  in  the 
end  answer  to  the  voice  of  God.”  Because  of  such  men  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  work  of  the  school  at  Hamilton,  its  glorious  past 
was  but  a  prelude  to  greater  things  to  come. 

In  his  address  delivered  at  the  centennial  of  what  was  by 
that  time  Colgate  University,  Dr.  William  Lawrence  says  of 
the  removal  controversy  which  took  place  between  1847  and 
1850:  “The  objection  to  the  removal  was  not  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  institution,  but  its  friends  did  not  want  this  one 
to  be  taken  up  bodily  and  the  labor  of  years  to  be  lost.  Four 
men  stand  out  prominently  at  this  time— George  W.  Eaton, 
Professor  Spear,  Nathaniel  Kendrick  and  Hascall,  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  William  Colgate.  It  is  a  marvelous  fact  that  Hascall 
came  back  as  the  agitation  was  at  its  height,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  for  some  man  who  had  been  identified  with  the 
institution  from  the  beginning  to  come  forward  for  its  rescue. 
He  was  plied  with  argument.  He  listened.  He  heard  them. 
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and,  finally,  bringing  his  hand  down  upon  the  table,  he  said, 
‘It  shall  not  be  moved,’  and  it  was  not  moved.  Faith  in  God 
triumphed!  Understand,  there  was  no  objection  to  the  idea  of 
another  institution,  but  there  was  mighty  protest  against  de¬ 
stroying  the  labor  that  had  been  so  abundantly  blessed  by 
Almighty  God.” 

Two  schools  were  established  at  Rochester,  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  University  of  Rochester.  In 
the  process  of  establishing  these  schools,  Madison  lost  several 
trustees,  five  professors,  and  about  one  half  her  student  body, 
but  the  university  remained  at  Hamilton.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the  Colgate  family 
through  the  years  that  were  to  follow,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
Hamilton  institution  could  have  survived;  and  if  not,  then 
there  would  be  no  Colgate  University  today. 

By  the  year  1848,  during  the  “Removal  Controversy”  fif¬ 
teen  members  of  the  Colgate  family  had  become  life  members 
of  what  was  now  Madison  University.  These  were  William 
Colgate,  his  four  brothers,  two  daughters,  three  sons,  two  sis¬ 
ters,  one  daughter-in-law,  one  sister-in-law,  and  one  niece, 
each  being  a  contributor  to  the  school. 

Following  the  controversy,  the  university  found  its  head 
“bloody  but  unbowed.”  The  skirmish  was  over,  some  students 
and  professors  had  been  lost  to  Rochester,  so  the  university 
regrouped  its  forces  and  planned  to  rebuild  and  to  increase 
its  enrollment.  When  the  fall  term  of  1850  opened,  there 
were  only  thirty-three  in  the  student  body.  The  faculty, 
though  small,  was  made  up  of  dedicated  men.  There  were 
eight  men  on  the  faculty  of  the  university,  with  two  of  these 
also  forming  the  University  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  officials  of  the  school  wisely  selected  Dr.  Taylor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lewisburg  University,  to  be  president  of  Madison 
University.  Under  his  leadership  the  work  began  to  grow; 
and  in  his  first  year  as  president,  the  student  enrollment 
rose  from  thirty-three  to  eighty-four,  and  within  three  years 
to  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 

After  nearly  five  years  of  vigorous  leadership  of  the  uni- 
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versity,  Dr.  Taylor  died  on  January  6,  1856.  His  successor 
was  a  beloved  faculty  member.  Dr.  George  W.  Eaton.  The 
school  continued  to  grow  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Eaton; 
but  when  the  War  Between  the  States  started  in  1861,  every 
school  in  the  land  felt  its  effects.  With  fifty  young  men  going 
into  the  service  of  their  country,  and  with  other  disruptions 
caused  by  the  war,  Madison  University  lost  nearly  one  half 
of  its  student  body.  The  strong  men  of  the  faculty,  with  great 
laymen  supporters  like  those  of  the  Colgate  family,  held  the 
school  together  and  it  continued  to  thrive  all  during  the  war 
years. 

William  Colgate  not  only  gave  himself  and  his  money  to 
the  school,  but  he  used  his  influence  with  his  friends  to  get 
them  to  do  likewise.  When  President  Eaton  visited  Mr.  Col¬ 
gate  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Colgate  advised  him  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Garret  N.  Bleecker  and  ask  for  a  subscription  to  the 
sixty-thousand-dollar  endowment.  Although  uncertain  of  the 
results,  and  with  a  figure  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  his  mind 
as  the  most  they  could  hope  for.  Dr.  Eaton  and  his  partner, 
Dr.  Spear,  visited  Mr.  Bleecker.  These  two  men  were  cour¬ 
teously  received;  and  after  a  conversation  about  the  school, 
Mr.  Bleecker  handed  a  check  to  these  visitors  which,  to  their 
surprise,  was  for  three  thousand  dollars!  At  the  time  of  his 
death  this  same  Mr.  Bleecker  left  $12,000  to  the  school. 
This  sum,  plus  his  original  gift,  became  the  endowment  for 
the  “Bleecker  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy.” 

When  William  Colgate  died  in  1857,  friends  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  were  grieved  to  learn  that  he  had  left  no  money  in  his 
will  to  the  institution  which  he  had  so  long  loved  and  sup¬ 
ported.  He  felt  that  the  future  of  the  school  would  be  more 
secure  if  it  tied  itself  closely  with  the  churches  for  support, 
rather  than  depending  upon  a  few  individuals  for  large  gifts 
or  endowments.  Great  fear  was  expressed  by  officials  and  in¬ 
terested  friends  for  the  life  of  Madison  University  now  that 
its  most  benevolent  patron  had  died.  Such  friends  were  hard 
to  find. 

Although  William  Colgate  left  no  direct  endowment  to 
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the  university  at  his  death,  he  did  leave  the  institution  some¬ 
thing  far  better.  Me  left  his  interest  and  love  for  Madison 
University  as  a  trust  to  his  two  sons,  James  B.  and  Samuel. 
It  is  reported  that  after  the  death  of  William,  these  two  sons 
met  in  a  house  just  across  the  street  from  the  campus,  and 
there  knelt  in  prayer,  earnestly  seeking  God’s  guidance  con¬ 
cerning  their  responsibility  toward  the  university.  After  this 
soul-searching  prayer,  these  two  men  arose  and  agreed  that 
the  contributions  made  by  James  B.  wotdd  be  primarily  to 
the  university,  and  the  theological  school  wotdd  receive  Sam¬ 
uel’s  special  attention.  By  this  time  the  university  and  the 
seminary  were  separated,  although  administered  by  the  same 
board. 

The  decision  made  by  James  B.  and  Samuel  Colgate,  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  that  they  would  continue  to  carry 
on  the  father’s  love  and  interest,  assured  the  continuance  of 
both  the  university  and  the  seminary;  and  their  contributions 
through  the  years  were  greater  than  the  fondest  hopes  the 
father  had  for  them  when  he  died  in  1857. 

In  1868,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  for  nearly  five  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  and  Criticism  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  assumed  the  office  of  president.  He  became  one  of  the 
closest  friends  to  James  B.  Colgate,  and  these  two  walked  arm 
in  arm  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Dodge  twenty-two  years  later 
separated  them.  As  a  result  of  this  close  friendship,  and  his 
love  for  the  university,  James  B.  Colgate  continued  to  sup 
port  the  school  until  his  death;  and  following  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dodge,  he  presented  a  magnificent  gift  in  his  honor  to 
the  university.  Throughout  his  presidency.  Dr.  Dodge  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  leadership  that  had  been 
passed  on  to  him  by  his  worthy  predecessors,  and  under  his 
able  leadership  both  the  university  and  the  theological  school 
made  great  strides. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school  in  1819,  the  missionary 
spirit  prevailed  throughout  the  faculty  and  student  body.  Out 
of  the  first  graduating  class  in  1822,  two  went  as  missionaries 
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to  Burma.  This  stream  continued  to  flow,  so  that  by  the  first 
half  century  of  the  school,  seventy-five  of  the  students  had 
entered  foreign  missionary  service. 

On  November  4,  1879,  James  B.  Colgate  sailed  on  the 
ship  Arizona  for  Europe.  On  the  night  of  the  seventh  of 
November  this  ship  struck  an  iceberg  in  the  Atlantic  and 
suffered  great  damage.  It  looked  as  if  both  the  ship  and  the 
passengers  might  be  lost,  but  the  vessel  was  able  to  turn 
around  and  sail  back  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  a  distance 
of  240  miles.  During  the  following  year,  Mr.  Colgate,  in 
thankfulness  to  God  for  sparing  the  lives  of  the  passengers  of 
the  Arizona ,  and  with  a  desire  to  express  this  thankfulness  in 
a  tangible  way,  presented  to  Madison  University  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  one  half  of  which  was  to  aid  in  further  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  academy,  and  one  half  for  the  endowment  of  the 
university.  This  was  only  one  of  the  many  gifts  Mr.  Colgate 
made  throughout  his  lifetime  to  the  university. 

Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
to  graduate  from  the  university,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1884.  The  annual  literary  publication  of  the  university  was 
known  as  The  Salmagundi.  It  was  published  first  in  1883, 
by  the  class  of  1884,  and  the  editor-in-chief  was  Janies  C.  Col¬ 
gate,  son  of  James  B.  This  young  student  of  the  class  of  1884  * 
maintained  his  interest  and  greatly  supported  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  until  his  death  in  1944.  By  way  of  comparison  with 
college  expenses  today,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
year  James  C.  Colgate  finished  college  the  expenses  were  as 
follows:  tuition,  $30;  rent,  $9;  incidentals,  $12;  making  a 
total  of  $51  plus  board  for  the  year. 

The  present-day  Colgate  University  students  would  like 
to  return  to  “the  good  old  days,”  as  far  as  expenses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  few  today  would  like  to  return  to  the  old-time 
schedule  which  the  students  followed:  “Let  the  morning  hour 
for  devotion  precede  any  other  business.  Let  the  bell  ring  at 
five  a.m.  Let  the  hour  of  prayer  commence  twenty  minutes 
after  five,  and  continue  twenty  minutes  after  six  o’clock.  Let 
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the  evening  hour  of  prayer  be  from  eight  and  a  half  to  nine 
and  a  half  o’clock,  at  which  time  students  will  do  well  to 
retire  for  sleep.” 

In  our  day  of  a  much  higher  economic  level  of  living,  the 
student  can  pity  those  early  scholars  who  received  only  four 
cents  an  hour  for  their  labor  on  the  campus,  the  prerequisite 
for  obtaining  a  job  being  that  the  applicant  must  be  destitute 
of  funds.  Each  student  had  to  have  sheet-iron  pans,  as  they 
were  required  to  furnish  their  own  heat  and  carry  the  fire 
in  these  pans.  The  senior  class  was  furnished  the  materials 
for  the  making  of  blackboards,  provided  it  manufacture  the 
boards  at  its  own  expense.  Students  were  paid  five  dollars  per 
year  to  serve  as  monitors  of  their  classes. 

The  present-day  choir  of  the  university  will  smile  to  learn 
that  in  the  early  days  the  Board  of  Trustees  appropriated  fifty 
dollars  to  improve  the  singing,  provided  the  students  furnish 
music  at  commencement  and  other  public  occasions  free  of 
charge;  and  provided  that  the  choir  not  employ  young  ladies 
to  take  part. 
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Chapter  16 


“A  WORTHY  RECOGNITION” 


Dr.  Ebenezer  Dodge  became  President  of  Madison  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1868,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his  death  in 
January  1890.  Under  his  leadership  the  university  made  rapid 
strides,  helped  along  financially  by  James  B.  and  Samuel 
Colgate.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Dodge,  he  drew  up 
a  statement,  signed  it,  then  secured  the  signatures  of  the 
faculty  members,  and  sent  it  out  to  the  friends  of  Madison 
University.  This  statement  suggested  that  the  name  of  the 
university  be  changed  from  Madison  to  Colgate  University. 
The  petition  was  considered  favorably  by  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents,  by  whom  it  was  granted,  and  later  confirmed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  courts.  This  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous 
decision  by  all  friends  of  Madison,  because  memories  and 
traditions  are  deeply  rooted  and  many  changes  come  slowly. 
The  change  was  made,  however,  in  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  which  the  Colgate  family  had  given  to  the  school 
from  the  time  that  William  Colgate  became  interested  in  the 
struggling  institution  as  early  as  1823.  By  1890,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  endowment  of  the  university  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  the  Colgate  family. 

It  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Colgate  family  that  the  name 
of  the  university  be  changed.  In  fact,  James  B.  Colgate  re¬ 
quested  that  if  any  such  action  be  taken  it  should  not  be 
done  in  his  lifetime.  What  money  the  members  of  the  family 
had  put  into  this  university  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  honor¬ 
ing  their  own  name,  but  because  of  their  love  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  Christian  education.  The  authorities  failed  to  give 
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heed  to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Colgate;  and  in  1890  Madison 
University  became  Colgate  University,  a  name  that  is  re¬ 
spected  around  the  world  today  in  academic  circles. 

Dr.  Dodge,  the  prime  mover  in  the  change  of  the  name, 
did  not  live  to  see  it  become  Colgate  University,  as  he  died 
in  January  1890,  but  his  name  is  still  hallowed  in  the  history 
of  this  great  school.  Mr.  Colgate  stated  following  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dodge:  “Thus  passes  from  among  us  the  purest  and 
loftiest  soul  I  ever  knew.”  Other  than  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  Dr.  Dodge  was  J.  B.  Colgate’s  closest  friend.  Dr. 
Dodge  had  performed  the  wedding  ceremony  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colgate  on  February  19,  1851,  and  the  friendship  between 
these  two  good  men  grew  with  the  years.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  in  1891,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate 
had  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dodge  a  gift  of  one 
million  dollars  to  the  university. 

During  the  latter  days  of  the  life  of  J.  B.  Colgate,  it  cost 
him  thirty -five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  make  up  the  deficit 
of  the  university;  yet  he  did  not  complain,  but  rejoiced  be¬ 
cause  through  the  goodness  of  God  he  was  able  to  do  this  for 
the  university  he  loved. 

England  lost  Calais  to  the  French  in  1558.  This  was  the 
last  stronghold  England  had  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
its  loss  spread  dismay  throughout  England.  Mary,  who  was 
on  the  throne  at  that  time,  declared  that  at  her  death  the 
word  “Calais”  would  be  found  engraved  on  her  heart.  The 
words  “Colgate  University”  have  been  engraved  on  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  the  Colgate  family,  as  one  of  their  greatest 
concerns  and  loved  objects,  since  William  became  interested 
in  the  institution  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  in  1823. 

As  William  Colgate  passed  on  his  interest  and  love  for  the 
university  to  his  two  sons,  James  B.  and  Samuel,  so  they  in 
turn  passed  this  same  interest  and  love  on  to  their  sons,  and 
they  passed  it  on  to  their  children,  members  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  Colgates  to  become  vitally  and  financially 
interested  in  the  university. 

This  is  truly  a  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet 
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Joel,  “Tell  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their 
children  and  their  children  another  generation"  (Joel  1:3)  . 

It  was  by  a  compact  that  the  relationship  between  the 
university  and  the  Board  of  Education  was  maintained.  The 
first  compact  was  signed  in  1847,  and  modified  in  1853.  The 
Baptist  Education  Board  owned  the  property  and  buildings, 
but  seeing  the  need  for  one  faculty  for  both  institutions,  drew 
up  the  compact  with  the  university.  The  compact  specified 
that  the  university  should  maintain  a  theological  school,  in 
consideration  for  the  property  and  buildings  which  the  Board 
gave  to  the  university.  We  must  remember  that  the  Board 
established  the  Hamilton  Theological  and  Literary  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  that  for  many  years  only  ministerial  students  could 
attend.  When  the  doors  were  later  thrown  open  to  students 
not  planning  for  the  ministry,  the  literary  department  began 
to  grow  until  it  became  the  university,  apart,  and  yet  under 
the  same  Board  as  the  theological  seminary. 

Concerning  the  compact,  a  unique  thing  occurred  in 
1893,  at  which  time  a  new  compact  was  drawn  up  between 
the  Baptist  Education  Society  and  the  university,  known  by 
this  time  as  Colgate  University.  It  was  signed  by  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate,  as  president  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  by  his  brother,  James  B.,  as  secretary  of 
Colgate  University. 

The  school  continued  to  grow  under  its  new  banner.  The 
alumni  increased  in  number  and  prestige,  and  the  student 
body  was  enlarged,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  centennial  year, 
1919,  the  Colgate  family  felt  that  it  could  shift  to  the  loyal 
alumni  more  of  the  responsibility  and  financial  support  for 
the  university. 

It  was  at  the  alumni  banquet  during  the  centennial  year 
that  James  C.  Colgate  spoke  of  the  family’s  responsibility  to 
the  school.  Said  he:  “In  view  of  what  is  to  come  before  you, 
I  would  like  to  speak  a  few  words  not  in  the  way  of  remi¬ 
niscence,  but  in  the  way  of  history.  Away  back  before  some 
of  you  were  born,  there  came  up  the  question  of  the  change 
of  name.  My  father  talked  with  me  about  it,  and  he  did  not 
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wish  it  made.  He  knew  what  it  meant.  But  he  said,  ‘That 
is  intended,  not  in  honor  of  me,  but  in  honor  of  my  father, 
William  Colgate,  and  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it.'  My 
father  knew  what  that  involved.  He  knew  that  it  meant  that 
if  the  university  took  the  name  of  the  family  he  must  stand 
behind  it.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  we  decided  there 
was  only  one  way  in  which  the  institution  could  ever  break 
loose  from  the  family  support,  and  that  was  that  it  must  be 
made  so  good  and  have  such  a  standing  of  its  own  that  the 
alumni,  friends,  and  all  interested  in  education  would  be 
willing  to  rally  around  it  for  its  own  sake. 

“For  over  thirty  years  that  program  has  been  followed, 
and  today  you  see  the  result.  It  seems  to  me  there  never  was 
a  more  fitting  time  when  the  institution  should  be  turned 
over  absolutely  to  the  management,  the  support  of  the  alumni 
who  have  gathered  in  such  large  numbers,  and  who  have 
become  so  distinguished  in  their  various  walks  of  life.  And 
so  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  give  way  to  the  president 
of  the  alumni  association,  not  with  the  idea  that  I,  or  any 
of  my  family,  want  to  stand  out  from  under,  but  that  we 
may  do  as  a  pleasure  what,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  felt 
obliged  to  do  as  a  duty  to  our  parents  and  our  grandfather.” 

James  C.  Colgate  then  turned  the  chair  over  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  alumni  association,  and  that  evening  the  Alumni 
Corporation  was  organized  as  a  medium  of  expression  of  the 
alumni,  and  for  a  channel  through  which  they  could  better 
support  the  university. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  centennial  celebration 
the  presiding  officer  was  Sidney  Colgate,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  alumni 
banquet  was  a  cousin,  Janies  C.  Colgate,  both  being  grand¬ 
sons  of  William  Colgate.  It  was  at  this  alumni  dinner  that 
the  president  of  the  university,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan,  made 
the  announcement  that  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Richard  M.  Colgate,  a  son  of  Samuel,  and  a  lifelong  friend 
of  the  university,  he  had  left  to  the  university  a  sum  of 
$100,000  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory;  and 
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another  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the 
Samuel  Colgate  collection  of  historical  materials. 

Many  of  the  buildings  which  stand  on  the  university 
campus  were  built  by  members  of  the  Colgate  family.  In 
1873,  the  Academy  Building  was  given  by  James  B.  Colgate 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Colgate.  He  was  also  the  donor  of  the  President’s  House  and 
the  Library  Building.  Some  years  before  this  library  was  con¬ 
structed,  he  had  donated  500  volumes  of  books.  Throughout 
his  lifetime,  James  B.  Colgate  gave  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  university. 

In  1911,  James  C.  Colgate  gave  the  infirmary  to  the  uni¬ 
versity;  and  in  1918,  the  beautiful  chapel  was  a  gift  of  Miss 
Mary  Colgate,  in  memory  of  her  father,  James  B.  Colgate. 
The  Student  Union  Building  was  given  by  friends  and 
alumni  in  honor  of  James  C.  Colgate.  Mary  Evelyn,  daughter 
of  James  C.  Colgate,  like  her  father,  grandfather,  and  great¬ 
grandfather  before  her,  carried  the  love  of  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity  in  her  heart.  Her  bequest  of  one  half  of  her  residuary 
estate  was  the  financial  basis  of  her  gift  of  McGregery  Science 
Hall.  Her  father  completed  the  necessary  amount  for  this 
most  useful  building. 

The  gifts  of  Samuel  Colgate  were  not  so  large  as  those 
given  by  his  brother  to  the  university,  but  he  gave  most  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  Theological  School,  which  would  later  include 
his  famous  historical  library  collected  at  great  expense  of 
time  and  money.  Samuel  joined  with  three  others  in  erecting 
the  chemical  laboratory.  Sidney  and  Austen,  sons  of  Samuel, 
gave  the  stone  bridge  on  the  campus;  and  when  the  West  Hall 
was  renovated,  Austen  provided  the  furnishings  for  it.  He 
also  donated  Lawrence  Hall  in  1925,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one- 
half  million  dollars.  Austen  gave  in  addition  a  large  residue 
of  his  estate  to  Yale  University,  Peddie  School,  and  Colgate 
University,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  scholarships  for 
young  men  in  those  three  institutions. 

Many  times  men  serve  on  boards  and  in  important  posi¬ 
tions  in  name  only,  but  this  was  not  true  of  the  Colgates. 
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When  they  gave  their  name  to  an  organization,  they  also  gave 
of  their  time  and  means  to  that  organization.  James  B.  Col¬ 
gate  served  for  forty  years  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  university,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  His  son,  James  C.,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Provincial  Committee  for  two  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  forty-nine  years,  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  thirty-nine  years,  as  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  twenty-eight  years,  as  president  of 
the  Board  for  thirteen  years,  and  as  honorary  president  for 
nine  years.  Eleven  of  his  years  as  secretary  of  the  Board  were 
served  while  his  father  was  president.  Samuel  served  for 
thirty-six  years  as  president  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society, 
which  founded  the  school,  and  Charles  C.  Colgate  served  for 
fourteen  years  as  vice-president. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  Sidney,  served  as  president  of 
the  Board  for  eight  years,  on  the  Executive  Committee  for 
twelve  years,  and  on  the  Finance  Committee  for  four  years. 
Austen  served  for  thirteen  years  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
six  years  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  for  a  short  time 
on  the  Committee  of  Athletics.  Russell  served  for  four  years 
on  the  Committee  for  the  Samuel  Colgate  Historical  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  later  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  the 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School.  Henry,  son  of  Richard, 
and  great-grandson  of  William,  served  for  eighteen  years  on 
the  Library  Committee,  ten  years  on  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee,  and  several  years  on  the  Insurance 
Committee.  He  served  for  nine  years  as  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  S.  Bayard,  son  of  Sidney,  served  for  twelve 
years  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
as  vice-president  of  the  Board.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Relations,  the  Samuel.  Colgate  Histori¬ 
cal  Collection,  and  the  Business  Studies  Committee.  John,  son 
of  Russell  Colgate,  now  serves  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee.  The  above  records 
of  Henry,  Bayard,  and  John  are  not  complete,  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  twelve  years  the  university  catalogues  have 
not  printed  the  listings  of  the  committees. 
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In  1928,  the  theological  department  of  the  university 
moved  to  Rochester,  New  York,  and  united  with  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Theological  Seminary  under  the  new  name— Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School.  On  this  campus  now  stands  the 
beautiful  Samuel  Colgate  Memorial  Chapel,  a  gift  of  the 
Colgate  family,  with  the  stained-glass  windows  given  by 
Samuel's  grandchildren. 

At  Colgate-Rochester  is  also  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  which  was  endowed  on  December  10,  1869,  by  James 
B.  Colgate  in  the  amount  of  $25,000  given  to  Madison  Uni¬ 
versity  and  transferred  to  Rochester  in  1928.  This  professor¬ 
ship  bears  the  name  of  the  donor. 

It  is  likely  that  no  family  in  America  has  given  as  much 
time  and  devotion  to  any  school  in  the  land  as  the  Colgate 
family  through  four  generations  to  Colgate  University.  The 
history  speaks  for  itself.  The  following  members  have  served 
on  the  Board  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  185  years,  the  organization  that  brought  into 
being  Colgate  University  in  1819;  and,  for  292  years,  as  trus¬ 
tees  of  that  university,  often  serving  simultaneously: 


Education 

Colgate 

Society 

University 

William  Colgate 

7  years 

1 1  years 

James  B.  Colgate 

54  years 

44  years 

Samuel  Colgate 

43  years 

40  years 

Charles  C.  Colgate 

4  years 

Richard  M.  Colgate 

30  years 

James  C.  Colgate 

55  years 

Samuel  Colgate,  Jr. 

3  years 

Austen  Colgate 

29  years 

Sidney  Colgate 

1 0  years 

1 8  years 

Russell  Colgate 

33  years 

9  years 

Mary  Colgate 

1  year 

Henry  A.  Colgate 

42  years 

S.  Bayard  Colgate 

30  years 

John  K.  Colgate 

1 6  years 
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Two  great-grandsons  of  William  Colgate,  S.  Bayard  and 
John,  are  at  the  present  time  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  having  served  a  total  of  forty-six  years,  and  they  continue 
to  give  wise  counsel  and  service  to  the  university  which  so 
proudly  bears  their  name. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Colgate  family  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  University;  but  within  the  last  few  years  five 
members  have  graduated  from  Colgate  University.  Two  of 
these  are  the  grandsons  of  James  C.  Colgate,  James  Colgate 
Cleveland  and  William  Travers  Jerome  III;  another,  Austen 
Colgate,  son  of  S.  Bayard;  a  fourth,  Richard  Colgate  Damon, 
grandson  of  Richard  M.  Colgate;  and  the  fifth,  John  K.,  Jr., 
son  of  John  K.  Colgate.  Austen  Colgate,  son  of  Samuel,  was 
granted  an  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Laws,  by  Colgate 
University  in  1927;  and  S.  Bayard  Colgate  was  granted  a  sim¬ 
ilar  degree  on  June  9,  1958.  Samuel  Colgate,  Jr.  graduated 
from  Colgate  Theological  Seminary  in  1894,  and  James  C. 
Colgate  graduated  from  the  university  in  1884. 

Colgate  University,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  students,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  universi¬ 
ties  in  our  country,  and  stands  as  a  monument  to  four  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  same  family  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  its  welfare  for  the  past  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years. 
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PART  VI 


NO  PRIVILEGES  WITHOUT  RESPONSIBILITIES 


James  C. 


Colgate  Student  Union  Building 
Colgate  University 
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Robert  Colgate  (J 


Chapter  17 


WE  ACCEPT  OIJR  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Fifty-six  men  who  have  become  immortal  in  American  his¬ 
tory  are  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  final  sentence  of  which  reads:  “And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  freedom,  and  our  sacred  honor.”  These  men  real¬ 
ized  that  they  could  not  enjoy  the  freedoms  and  liberty  they 
desired  without  also  accepting  the  responsibilities  that  went 
with  the  freedoms. 

With  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  them  by  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  lived,  the  members  of  the  Colgate 
families  have  always  accepted  these  freely,  realizing  that  there 
are  no  freedoms  apart  from  responsibilities.  They  became 
closely  identified  with  the  civic  activities  in  every  city  in 
which  they  lived. 

Because  of  his  integrity,  business  ability,  and  sound 
judgment,  William  Colgate  soon  became  a  man  of  the  city 
in  which  he  lived.  He  joined  the  volunteer  fire  department  of 
New  York  City,  and  served  for  several  years  as  its  treasurer. 
During  his  business  career  in  New  York  City  there  was  a 
popular  uprising  against  the  corrupt  administration  of  the 
city  officials,  and  thus  a  reform  movement  was  born.  The 
leaders  of  this  movement  sought  William  Colgate  as  their 
mayoralty  candidate  for  New  York  City,  but  this  high  honor 
was  refused.  He  was  not  a  politician,  but  he  would  no  doubt 
have  made  the  city  a  wise  administrator  if  he  had  accepted 
and  been  elected. 
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Robert  Colgate,  son  of  William,  following  in  the  steps  of 
his  father,  accepted  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1881 
became  its  vice-president,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  executive 
committee.  Robert  also  served  on  the  auditing  committee  of 
the  museum,  and  he  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  its  building.  A  remarkable  group  of  men  was  brought 
together  by  the  efforts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Benjamin  H. 
Field,  and  Robert  Colgate,  and  this  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors.  A  group  of  nineteen 
men,  consisting  of  such  statesmen  and  business  magnates  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  J.  Pier pont  Morgan,  Benjamin  FI.  Field, 
Robert  Colgate,  and  others,  addressed  a  letter,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1868,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Central  Park,  asking 
that  a  Museum  of  Natural  History  be  established  in  the  city. 
The  commissioners  granted  the  petition,  and  today  the  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  Memorial  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  located  at  West  Central  Park  and  79th  Street  in  New 
York  City,  is  the  result  of  their  early  efforts.  Robert  Colgate 
was  a  patron  of  the  museum,  and  he  made  contributions 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  to  this  worthy 
cause.  Two  of  Robert  Colgate's  first  cousins,  Edward  and 
William  Colgate,  were  life  members  of  die  museum.  Robert 
was  also  a  life  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
having  joined  in  1852.  He  was  interested  in  the  Hospital  for 
the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  and  also  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 

The  civic  activities  of  James  B.,  third  son  of  William  Col¬ 
gate,  consisted  largely  of  services  rendered  to  educational 
institutions,  such  as  Madison  University  and  Colby  Academy. 
Fie  served  on  the  New  York  City  volunteer  fire  department, 
and  became  broken  in  health  as  a  young  man  as  a  result  of 
this  work.  An  extended  trip  to  Europe  helped  him  to  recover 
his  health  completely.  James  B.  was  a  fellow  in  perpetuity  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  contributed 
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to  the  museum  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  having 
joined  in  1855.  Other  members  of  the  Colgate  family  who 
were  members  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  are 
Charles  C.,  Edward,  Stephen,  and  Samuel,  the  latter  becom¬ 
ing  a  life  member.  (The  church  activities,  to  which  James  B. 
gave  so  much  of  his  time  and  money,  are  recorded  else¬ 
where  in  this  story.) 

James  Colby  Colgate,  son  of  James  B.,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him,  accepted  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  his  city.  He  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  also  as  trustee  of  the  New 
York  Trust  Company.  He,  too,  gave  zealously  of  his  time  and 
counsel  to  educational  institutions,  especially  to  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  Boorman,  supported  many 
charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises  over  a  period  of 
forty  years,  becoming  one  of  the  most  devoted  church  women 
in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  in  her  home  city  of  Yonkers. 
She  gave  freely  of  her  time,  counsel,  and  money  to  the  civic 
and  religious  causes  in  which  she  believed.  Among  her  gifts 
to  established  organizations  were:  Fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
each  of  the  following:  The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society,  the  Woman's  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  and  the  Baptist  weekly  journal,  the  Watchman- 
Examiner;  to  Colby  Junior  College,  the  Administration 
Building,  now  known  as  Colgate  Hall,  and  the  President’s 
Home— her  last  gift  before  her  death  on  October  24,  1936. 
She  also  gave  the  sum  of  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
the  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Colgate  endowed  a  number  of  churches  on  mission 
fields,  and  in  1923  made  a  trip  around  the  world,  visiting 
many  of  the  Baptist  mission  stations. 

The  three  daughters  of  James  C.  Colgate,  their  husbands 
and  families,  continue  to  carry  forward  the  tradition  of  their 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  sharing  in  the 
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civic  activities  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  accept¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  along  with  the  freedoms  they  enjoy. 

As  we  continue  our  story  mainly  through  the  family  of 
Samuel,  the  fifth  son  of  William  Colgate,  we  give  larger 
space  to  the  activities  of  Samuel,  his  six  sons,  and  his  grand¬ 
sons,  two  of  whom  are  at  the  present  time  directors  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company  and  of  Colgate  University. 
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Chapter  18 


NUMBER-ONE  CITIZEN  OF  ORANGE 


When,  in  1857,  a  short,  stocky  man,  aged  35,  by  the  name  of 
Samuel  Colgate,  moved  across  the  Hudson  River  and  on  to 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  citizens  of  that  city  little  realized 
the  important  part  he  and  his  sons  woidd  play  in  the  life  of 
the  Oranges.  Until  someone  comes  along  to  prove  otherwise, 
I  am  claiming  for  the  Colgate  family  the  position  of  “Num¬ 
ber-One  Civic-Minded  Family”  of  all  times  in  the  Oranges. 
This  chapter  will  seek  to  prove  that  claim. 

At  the  time  Samuel  Colgate  moved  to  Orange,  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  only  4,385.  The  city  was  known  as  a  health  resort, 
and  the  water  from  the  Orange  Mountains  was  filled  with 
medicinal  properties,  so  the  citizens  claimed,  and  so  many 
believed  who  came  here  for  cures.  One  of  the  evidences  of  the 
influx  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months  was  the  well- 
filled  houses  of  worship.  There  were  a  number  of  famous 
hotels  and  eating  places  in  the  Oranges,  thus  attracting  hosts 
of  summer  visitors. 

The  leading  industry  in  the  city  was  the  hat-manufactur¬ 
ing  business.  That  industry  continued  to  expand  until  the 
Oranges  became  the  hat  center  of  the  country.  During  the 
year  when  Mr.  Colgate  moved  to  Orange,  the  hat  industry 
was  making  approximately  200,000  dozen  hats,  or  a  total 
output  of  2,400,000  hats  annually.  Because  of  fires  and  strikes 
the  city  lost  the  honor  of  being  the  hat  center  of  the  country; 
and  today  Orange  can  boast  of  only  a  few  small  hat-manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  Two  other  manufacturing  plants  that  later 
came  to  the  city,  plants  which  would  continue  to  carry  its 
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name  around  the  world,  were  those  of  the  Monroe  Calculat¬ 
ing  Company,  and  the  huge  plant  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
which  was  built  near  the  home  of  the  world-famous  inventor 
in  West  Orange. 

One  of  the  first  civic  activities  to  which  Samuel  Colgate 
gave  his  interest  after  moving  to  the  city  of  Orange  was  that 
of  helping  organize  a  new  railroad  to  carry  passengers  from 
Orange  to  Newark.  The  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  had  a 
monopoly  on  the  trade,  and  as  a  result  increased  the  fares  to 
a  higher  price  than  the  citizens  could  pay.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  citizens,  fifty-six  became  members  of  a  company 
subscribing  to  stock  for  a  new  company,  and  one  of  these 
was  Samuel  Colgate.  Another  of  these  stockholders,  one 
whose  name  is  known  throughout  the  churches  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  was  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  at  that  time  a  pastor  of  the  High¬ 
land  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  and  a  writer  of  many 
gospel  hymns.  A  new  railway,  horse-drawn,  was  organized. 
Its  business  flourished,  and  the  riders  so  decreased  on  (he 
regular  railroad  that  the  fare  was  lowered.  The  new  railroad, 
feeling  that  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose,  then  disbanded. 

Samuel  Colgate  became  interested  in  rhany  movements 
and  activities  for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  He  was 
interested  in  the  physical,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the 
people  in  the  city  where  he  lived. 

When  a  dispensary,  the  forerunner  of  the  Orange  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital,  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Canfield 
Streets,  on  January  26,  1863,  Samuel  Colgate  was  one  of  the 
directors.  Ten  years  later,  March  4,  1873,  the  hospital  was 
founded.  Samuel  Colgate  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Board  of  Control  selected  for  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Colgate 
served  on  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  hospital,  and  later  on 
the  Board  of  Managers.  For  the  past  eighty-four  years,  the 
Colgate  family  has  been  interested  in  the  hospital,  and  has 
contributed  heavily  to  its  buildings,  its  endowment,  and  its 
operation. 

Another  institution  in  the  city  that  touched  the  heart  and 
the  pocketbook  of  the  Colgates  was  the  Orange  Orphan  So- 
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ciety.  Although  this  Society  was  organized  three  years  before 
the  Colgates  moved  to  the  Oranges,  it  was  not  long  before 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  became  interested  in  it;  and 
later,  when  a  home  was  built  for  orphan  children,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
gate  was  on  the  committee  to  raise  funds  and  Mr.  Colgate 
was  on  the  building  committee.  On  October  14,  18G9,  when 
the  Society  met  in  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  sixty- 
five  persons  attended.  At  that  time  it  had  under  its  care  seven¬ 
teen  children.  On  January  12,  1871,  the  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  now  the  work  of  the  Society  rapidly  grew,  and  in 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  cared  for  five 
hundred  children. 

When  the  Society  was  given  permission  to  act  as  a  corpo¬ 
ration  by  the  New  Jersey  Senate  and  General  Assembly,  Airs. 
Samuel  Colgate  was  one  of  the  twenty  women  named.  She 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Society  from  1865  to  1871; 
and  president  from  1871  until  her  death  on  October  8,  1891. 
When  he  died  in  1897,  Mr.  Colgate  left  five  thousand  dollars 
in  his  will  to  the  Orange  Orphan  Home. 

The  Bureau  of  Family  Service  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
began  to  place  children  into  foster  homes.  Consequently,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  Home  greatly  decreased;  and  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  the  work  of  the  Home  was  finally  dis¬ 
continued,  although  the  incorporated  Society  is  still  active 
in  administering  the  funds  left  to  it  through  the  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  were  interested  in  many  cultural 
activities,  such  as  the  growing  and  displaying  of  beautiful 
flowers,  the  development  of  city  parks,  the  organization  of 
music  societies,  and  the  erection  of  a  music  hall  and  a  library 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Colgate,  remembering  his  early  days  in  the  crowded 
city  of  New  York,  wanted  the  children  of  Orange  to  have 
adequate  places  in  which  to  play.  He  gave  a  large  sum  of 
money  toward  the  purchase  of  land  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  stands  today  to  honor  him  and  a  few  other  donors  the 
beautiful  Orange  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Up  until  1880,  there  was  not  a  suitable  place  for  public 
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entertainment  in  the  city  of  Orange.  The  citizens,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  members  of  the  New  England  Society,  felt  keenly 
this  lack  of  a  public  hall.  Several  years  before  this  time  the 
members  of  the  New  England  Society  had  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  see  if  plans  cotdd  be  carried  through  and  such  a 
building  erected.  The  plans  for  such  a  building  failed.  An 
effort  for  public  subscriptions  also  failed,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  project  would  have  to  be  abandoned  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  February,  1878,  Samuel  Colgate  acted— and  usually 
when  this  dynamic  man  went  into  action,  results  were  bound 
to  follow.  Mr.  Colgate  sent  out  a  circular  over  his  own  signa- 
ture  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  such  a  public  meeting 
hall  in  Orange,  and  suggested  the  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  company  which  would  carry  this  enterprise  through  to 
completion.  With  his  elforts,  greatly  supplemented  by  those 
of  the  New  England  Society,  a  company  known  as  The 
Orange  Music  Hall  Association  was  formed,  with  a  capital 
stock  fixed  at  $45,000.  At  tire  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
this  newly  formed  company  on  June  16,  1879,  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  was  elected  president  and  also  a  director  of  the  Society. 

By  1880,  the  building  was  completed  and  dedicated,  and 
the  opening  was  one  of  the  most  festive  occasions  ever  seen 
in  the  Oranges.  This  organization,  now  with  an  adequate 
meeting  place,  brought  some  of  the  finest  music  of  that  day 
to  the  Oranges.  T  he  city  had  for  years  been  a  great  musical 
center,  and  musical  organizations,  such  as  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  had  been  formed  fifty  years  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Music  Hall;  the  Orange  Vocal  Society  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1869;  and  the  year  following  the  completion  of 
the  Music  Hall  in  1880,  the  Orange  Mendelssohn  Union 
was  organized.  The  city  of  Orange  became  a  singing  city, 
and  many  concerts  were  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  Oranges  are  proud  today  of  their  public  libraries; 
but  like  most  everything  else,  they  had  a  small  beginning.  As 
early  as  1820,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  public 
library  in  Orange.  The  effort  was  successful,  but  it  was  on 
a  very  small  scale,  and  the  results  were  not  permanent.  The 
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few  books  included  in  the  library  were  contributed  by  the 
stockholders,  and  they  were  loaned  for  a  small  sum  for  each 
day  the  books  were  kept  by  the  borrower.  In  1832,  the 
Orange  Lyceum  was  founded  “for  mutual  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  literature.”  The  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Lyceum  consisted  of  “lectures,  debates,  recitations  in  some 
useful  branch  of  science,  letter  writing  and  composition, 
public  reading  and  declamation.”  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Lyceum  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  in  the  days  before  the  radio,  television,  and  picture 
magazines;  but  like  so  many  other  things,  the  lectures,  de¬ 
bates,  and  recitations  soon  gave  way  to  changing  times,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Lyceum  was  no  more.  The  Orange 
Free  Library  was  established  in  1883,  but  it  needed  strong 
financial  support  if  it  were  to  succeed  and  become  perma¬ 
nent.  A  movement  was  started  in  1889  by  George  Richards 
to  raise  a  permanent  fund  to  secure  the  life  of  the  library. 
In  another  section  of  this  story  we  tell  of  Samuel  Colgate’s 
love  for  books,  as  evidenced  by  his  historical  collection, 
so  we  can  well  assume  that  he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  movement  for  his  city.  As  might  be  expected,  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  was  among  the  largest  donors  to  the  library  fund,  and 
thus  once  again  he  proved  his  civic-mindedness. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  social,  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  welfare  of  the  community  and  nation  know  that  “static 
right”  is  no  match  for  “dynamic  wrong.”  Evil  is  a  powerful 
element  in  every  generation.  Those  forces  seeking  a  law- 
abiding,  temperate  society  could  count  on  Samuel  Colgate 
for  aggressive  leadership. 

In  the  year  1847,  a  great  temperance  movement  spread 
over  the  country,  and  Orange,  like  most  cities,  felt  its  effect. 
The  drinking  of  liquor,  and  the  results  that  followed,  be¬ 
came  a  national  scandal.  At  public  meetings,  and  even  at 
some  funerals,  drinking  became  so  commonplace  that  the 
results  were  often  embarrassing  to  all,  the  drinker  and  the 
non-drinker  alike.  Temperance  organizations  sprang  up 
everywhere,  and  orators  took  to  the  soap  box  and  lecture 
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stand  to  cry  out  in  behalf  of  temperance.  The  Sons  of  Tem¬ 
perance  organization  was  formed  as  a  result  of  the  revulsion 
of  the  people.  To  the  temperance  organization  of  that  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Colgate  gave  their  active  support.  No 
man  could  have  had  a  better  companion  than  did  Samuel 
Colgate  to  help  him  in  his  light  for  temperance  throughout 
the  city.  Mrs.  Colgate  refused  to  serve  any  alcoholic  drinks 
in  her  home,  even  though  her  home  was  one  of  the  finest 
social  places  in  the  city.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Orange,  and  was 
its  first  president  when  it  was  organized  on  June  5,  1877.  She 
remained  active  in  this  cause  until  her  death  on  October  8, 
1891.  If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  could  have  lived  until  190(3, 
the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  Colgate  Company,  they 
would  have  been  proud  of  their  five  boys  (one  son  had  died 
earlier) ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  held  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  for  one  thousand  of  the  Colgate  employees. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  on  that  special  occasion, 
no  alcoholic  drinks  of  any  kind  were  served.  This  was  a  great 
tribute  by  these  five  sons  to  their  father  and  mother,  who 
had  given  so  much  for  the  temperance  cause  throughout  their 
lifetime. 

It  was  twelve  years  after  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  was  organized  in  Orange  before  it  had  a  perma¬ 
nent  meeting  place  and  home  of  its  own.  The  open  meetings 
had  been  held  in  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Essex  Streets.  A  colored  lady,  Mrs.  Ann  Harrison,  who  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings,  willed  her  property  to 
the  Union  at  her  death,  provided  it  was  used  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  the  temperance  cause.  This  group  of  faithful 
women,  with  Mrs.  Samuel  Colgate  as  president,  gave  help  to 
hundreds  of  people  who  were  desperate  and  in  need  as  a 
result  of  drink.  Mrs.  Colgate’s  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Colgate,  was  the  founder  of  the  “Self-Mastery”  Colony  for 
drunkards  in  New  Jersey.  In  1938,  she  wrote  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Off  the  Straight  and  Narrow  Path,  in  which  she  tells 
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of  her  twenty-five  years  of  rehabilitation  work  among  crim¬ 
inals,  drunkards,  and  social  outcasts. 

Samuel  Colgate,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  honesty  and  temperance.  He  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  an  organization  known  as  The  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice.  This  was  in  a  day  when  vice  ran 
rampant  and  often  went  unchecked;  and  the  person  who 
dared  to  try  to  stop  it,  as  Samuel  Colgate  tried  to  do,  ran  the 
risk  of  great  harm  and  possible  death  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  operated  the  vice  rings.  It  took  courage  to  be  president 
of  such  an  organization,  but  members  found  a  good  man  in 
Samuel  Colgate.  Threatening  letters  did  not  deter  him  from 
doing  the  thing  he  believed  to  be  right,  so  for  many  years  he 
served  capably  as  president.  In  his  will  he  left  $2,500  so  that 
the  fight  against  vice  could  be  continued  even  after  he  was 
gone  from  this  life,  and  to  this  same  worthy  cause  his  son 
Richard  gave  $5,000.  Our  nation  and  our  cities  need  more 
men  like  Samuel  Colgate— men  who  cannot  be  bought  oil 
with  money,  men  who  seek  no  political  underground  alli¬ 
ances,  men  who  have  courage  to  stand  for  their  convictions, 
even  at  the  risk  of  personal  injury.  Samuel  Colgate,  though 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  soap  companies  in  the  country, 
never  gave  business  reasons  as  an  excuse  when  the  opportu¬ 
nity  came  for  him  to  stand  up  and  speak  on  civic,  moral,  and 
spiritual  questions.  Each  city  of  our  land  could  use  a  few 
more  such  men. 

This  Society  was  an  organization  to  which  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  gave  much  of  his  time.  It  had  the  support  of  the  finest 
citizens  of  the  city.  Soon  after  it  was  organized,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  New  York  City  Y.M.C.A.  for  fathers 
only,  and  over  six  hundred  attended.  Mr.  Colgate  remarked 
that  the  meeting  “was  certainly  the  finest  collection  of 
gentlemen  T  ever  beheld.”  This  organization  sought  out 
places  of  vice,  brought  t lie  owners  to  trial,  and  often  secured 
prison  sentences  for  them.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police  and  placed  them  on  the  alert  for  lawbreakers.  Officials 
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of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  would  visit  the 
police,  the  district  attorney,  judges,  and  legislators  in  an 
effort  to  root  out  the  places  of  vice  in  the  city.  Mr.  Colgate 
made  a  trip  to  Washington  and  talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Society.  When  Mr.  Colgate  and  Mr.  A.  Comstock,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society,  visited  Philadelphia  in  order  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
work  of  the  Society,  one  thousand  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  gave  their  support.  Judges  were  high  in  their 
praise  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Society,  and  district 
attorneys  were  grateful  for  the  help  this  group  of  interested 
citizens  rendered  to  them. 

The  underworld  rulers  of  vice  feared  this  organization, 
and  of  course  did  what  they  could  by  intimidation,  threats, 
and  misrepresentation  to  destroy  it.  The  police  department 
was  not  always  sympathetic  to  this  work,  because  the  Society 
was  constantly  pointing  out  to  the  public  wide-open  places 
of  vice,  betting  houses,  lewd  pictures,  and  illegal  sales  of 
liquor;  and  many  of  these  infractions  of  the  laws  were  known 
to  the  police.  The  Society  sought  to  influence  the  making 
of  laws  which  would  provide  better  protection  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  community,  and  to  bring  to  trial  those  who  broke 
these  laws.  No  authority  is  as  efficient  in  ridding  a  city  of 
vice  and  crime  as  an  enroused  citizenry,  men  and  women 
armed  with  conviction  and  courage,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  sought  to  inform  and  enlist  the  support 
of  the  good  citizens  of  the  community. 

For  twenty  years  Samuel  Colgate  served  as  President  of 
this  organization,  only  resigning  because  of  ill  health  the  year 
before  his  death. 

A  similar  organization,  to  which  Samuel  Colgate  was 
elected  president,  was  known  at  first  as  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime,  but  was  later  changed  to  the  Society  for 
Law  and  Order.  Such  societies  were  formed  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  when  representa¬ 
tives  met  in  New  Brunswick  on  April  7,  1879,  to  discuss  the 
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possibility  of  organizing  a  State  Society  for  Law  and  Order, 
Samuel  Colgate  was  elected  President.  Its  work  was  to  seek 
laws  for  those  who  engaged  in  crime.  Only  a  man  of  con¬ 
viction  and  courage  could  have  continued  in  such  a  position 
for  so  many  years,  giving  so  much  of  his  time  and  money  to 
the  work,  but  all  the  lawbreakers  and  dealers  in  vice  found 
Samuel  Colgate  to  be  such  a  man. 

Samuel  Colgate  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  each  election.  He  was  at  one 
time  mentioned  as  the  Labor  Party's  candidate  for  mayor,  but 
Mr.  Colgate,  like  his  father  before  him,  sought  no  political 
office.  He  did  believe  it  was  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  each 
citizen  to  vote  regularly  in  the  elections  and  to  support  men 
of  high  moral  character  for  the  offices  in  city,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  governments.  He  took  his  place  on  the  grand  jury 
when  called  and  did  not  seek  to  avoid  this  civic  duty  because 
of  the  demands  of  business. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Labor  Party  considered  this  indus¬ 
trialist  as  their  candidate  for  mayor  shows  the  high  regard  it 
had  for  his  integrity,  fairness,  and  his  love  for  the  common 
man.  To  them,  and  to  others,  he  was  the  “Number-One 
Citizen  of  Orange.’’ 


Chapter  19 


LIKE  FATHER  LIKE  SON 

When  David,  the  great  King  of  Israel,  was  dying,  he  called 
Solomon,  his  son,  to  him  and  said:  “I  go  the  way  of  all  the 
earth;  be  thou  strong  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man; 
and  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his 
judgments,  and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in  all  that  thou  doest,  and 
whithersoever  thou  turnest  thyself.” 

Samuel  Colgate,  who  was  described  by  one  of  his  pastors 
as  “calm,  dignified  and  composed,”  might  well  have  called 
his  six  sons  to  his  bedside  when  he  was  dying  on  April  23, 
1897,  and  given  to  them  this  same  charge.  As  Solomon  did 
carry  out  the  charge  received  from  his  father,  so  did  the  six 
Colgate  boys.  In  business,  in  religion,  and  in  civic  activities, 
these  six  sons  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father. 
This  chapter  will  deal  largely  with  their  civic  interests,  as 
their  business  and  religious  activities  are  recorded  elsewhere 
in  this  story. 

These  six  sons  gladly  accepted  the  torch  from  their  father, 
kept  it  burning  brightly,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  continue  to  keep  the  flame  aglow. 

The  interest  of  these  six  in  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
children  continued  long  after  Samuel  had  contributed  to  the 
building  of  Orange  Park.  Austen  often  provided,  free  of 
charge,  band  concerts  in  this  park  which  were  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  people  from  the  city  and  nearby  communities. 
He  also  gave  to  the  city  the  central  playground  on  Central 
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Avenue,  Orange,  across  the  street  from  the  present  high 
school.  Austen  also  equipped  a  playground  in  Jersey  City 
near  the  Colgate  factory  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people. 

Richard,  who  came  to  Orange  when  he  was  three  years 
of  age  and  remained  there  for  the  next  sixty-two  years  of 
his  life,  gave  the  town  of  West  Orange  seven  acres  of  land 
to  be  used  as  a  playground.  In  his  will  he  left  $25,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  used  for  the  upkeep  of  this  spot,  known 
today  as  “Colgate  Playground.”  He  also  was  half-donor  of 
the  Lafayette  Playground  located  on  Main  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  West  Orange. 

This  love  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Colgate  for  the  care 
and  welfare  of  children  was  passed  on  to  their  sons,  and 
Richard  became  president  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Orange  Orphan  Society  and  acted  as  honorary  trustee  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Richard  Colgate  was  for  many  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Home,  and  Richard  left  $25,000  in  his  will  to 
the  Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Colgate  were  always  liberal 
contributors  to  this  worthy  cause,  and  they  were  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  Home.  This 
concern  for  the  Orange  Orphan  Society  passed  through  three 
generations  of  the  Colgate  family.  Henry  A.  Colgate,  son  of 
Richard,  served  on  the  Board  of  Advisors  for  some  years; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bayard  Colgate  took  great  interest  in  the 
Home  and  often  provided  entertainment  for  the  children; 
Mrs.  Colgate  was  a  member  of  the  Board  from  1937  through 
1940. 

The  interest  of  the  Colgates  in  children  was  expressed 
in  many  other  ways.  Gilbert  became  the  president  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Association,  president  of  the  Travelers’  Aid 
Society,  and  president  of  the  Waldensian  Aid  Society.  Austen 
gave  $5,000  to  the  Sunshine  Society  for  the  home  for  blind 
babies  located  in  Summit,  New  Jersey.  Wherever  there  was 
a  worthy  cause  for  helping  children,  an  appeal  for  aid  sel¬ 
dom  went  unheeded  by  the  “Colgate  boys.” 

Another  thing  that  claimed  the  civic  interest  of  the  Col¬ 
gate  family  was  public  schools  and  the  opportunity  for  all 
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children  to  secure  a  tree  education.  All  six  of  the  Colgate 
brothers  had  enjoyed  a  privilege  which  their  father  and 
grandfather  had  never  had— that  of  a  college  education.  The 
grandfather,  William  Colgate,  had  never  gone  to  college 
because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  a  living  at  an  early 
age.  The  father,  Samuel,  could  have  gone  to  college;  but 
after  studying  at  the  finest  private  schools  in  New  York  City, 
he  was  eager  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  join  his  father  in  the 
soap  business.  The  six  brothers,  sons  of  Samuel,  all  went  to 
Yale  University,  and  all  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  Not  one  of  them  attended  the  college  that  bears  the 
family  name,  though  four  of  them  had  been  graduated  before 
the  name  of  Madison  University  was  changed  to  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity.  All  six  of  these  brothers  became  interested  in  the 
health  and  education  of  children  and  youth.  Sidney  provided 
at  his  own  expense  a  dental  clinic  for  the  use  of  all  pupils 
in  the  public  school  of  Orange,  and  this  service  continues  in 
the  school  even  today.  Sidney  found  time  to  serve  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  several 
of  these  years  he  was  president  of  the  Board.  In  honor  of  the 
faithful  service  to  the  schools  of  the  city  rendered  by  Austen 
and  Sidney,  in  September  1926  the  Main  Street  School  of 
Orange  was  renamed  the  Colgate  School.  Sidney’s  daughter- 
in-law,  Mrs.  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  later  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Sidney  was  also  a  large  contributor  to  the  Beard  School, 
a  private  school  for  girls  in  the  city  of  Orange.  In  1891,  Miss 
Lucie  C.  Beard  founded  in  the  city  a  private  kindergarten 
and  taught  both  boys  and  girls.  From  such  a  small  beginning 
of  thirteen  children,  this  school  has  grown  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  institution,  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
300  young  girls,  many  of  whom  go  from  the  Beard  School 
to  such  colleges  as  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Ilolyoke, 
Skidmore,  Wells,  Syracuse,  and  other  leading  places  of  higher 
learning  throughout  the  United  States. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Sidney  Colgate,  this  fine  school 
possibly  would  not  exist  today.  For  many  years  Mr.  Colgate 
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1.  Lafayette  Playground— West  Orange,  N.  J. 

2.  High  School  Playground— Orange,  N.  J. 

3.  Russell  Colgate  Children's  Home— Green  Lake,  Wis. 

4.  Austen  Colgate  Building— Peddie  School,  Hightstown 

5.  Warburton  Baptist  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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made  generous  contributions  which  enabled  it  to  continue 
its  splendid  work.  In  1929,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Col¬ 
gate,  the  school  was  incorporated  under  a  Board  of  Directors. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Colgate  died;  but  his  interest  in  this 
school,  which  was  located  just  to  the  rear  of  the  Colgate 
homestead,  was  continued  by  his  son,  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  who 
became  the  second  president  of  the  Board.  It  had  been  the 
desire  of  both  Mr.  Colgate  and  Miss  Beard  to  have  the  school 
publicly  owned,  but  death  came  to  both  before  this  dream 
could  be  fully  realized.  In  1946,  two  thirds  of  the  stock  was 
owned  by  the  Colgate  family.  A  few  years  later  the  members 
of  this  family  made  the  dream  of  Sidney  Colgate  and  Miss 
Beard  a  reality  by  selling  their  stock  to  a  Board  of  Directors, 
thereby  making  it  a  publicly  owned  school,  one  which 
Orange  is  proud  to  call  its  own. 

Richard  Colgate  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Oranges,  and  one  of  these  was  an  industrial  school  which 
was  operated  in  St.  Mark’s  School  on  Valley  Road,  West 
Orange.  This  school  was  later  taken  over  by  the  county  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  used  as  a  vocational  school  for  boys  of 
Essex  County. 

Austen  Colgate  gave  to  the  Peddie  School  at  Hightstown, 
New  Jersey,  a  dormitory,  which  was  called  “Colgate  Hall.” 
Bayard  Colgate  served  for  several  years  on  the  Board  of  the 
Peddie  School. 

The  hospital  founded  in  the  city  of  Orange  on  March  4, 
1873,  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  continued  to  grow; 
and  at  the  present  time  is  known  as  The  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  metropolitan  area.  In  its 
growth  the  members  of  the  Colgate  family  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  Mrs.  Sidney  Colgate  was  on  the  second  Board  of 
Governors,  serving  from  1906  to  1915,  and  was  vice-president 
from  1908  to  1913;  and  her  husband  Sidney  served  on  the 
same  Board  for  the  year  1916-17.  The  southerly  portion  of 
the  present  site  of  the  hospital  was  given  by  Sidney  Colgate. 
For  the  endowment  funds  and  memorial  gifts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  M.  Colgate  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Colgate  were 
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generous  contributors.  The  Jeannette  Corridor,  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Bingham  Maternity  Building,  was  given  by 
Richard  M.  Colgate,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  Elizabeth 
Morse  Colgate  Room  was  given  by  Sidney,  Austen  and  Rus¬ 
sell,  sons  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Colgate.  The  Mary  Austen 
Hall,  which  houses  the  school  of  nursing,  costing  $200,000,  ' 
was  given  by  Sidney,  Austen,  Richard,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Colgate.  The  family  of  Sidney  gave  the  Physical 
Therapy  Department  in  his  memory,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000.  In 
the  East  Wing  extension.  Rooms  273,  274,  and  275  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Colgate  and  her  daughter  Josephine, 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Colgate’s  two  sons,  Russell  Jr.,  who  died 
in  childhood,  and  Samuel,  who  died  as  a  young  man.  A 
legacy  of  $10,000  from  Austen’s  will  was  also  donated.  It  is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  family  as 
this  to  any  community.  In  1940,  when  a  campaign  for 
$200,000  was  undertaken  to  complete  an  unfinished  wing 
for  emergency  use  at  the  hospital,  it  was  Samuel  Colgate's 
grandson,  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  who  led  this  campaign  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Another  activity  that  engaged  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Colgate  family  was  that  of  social  welfare.  During  the  first 
World  War,  1917-19,  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country  joined 
in  the  patriotic  United  War  Work  Campaign.  The  goal  of 
the  national  campaign  was  set  at  $170,500,000,  and  the  quota 
for  the  Oranges  was  $550,000.  Nearly  seven  hundred  men  and 
women  of  the  Oranges  gathered  to  unite  in  this  all-city  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  their  country.  The  local  officers 
for  the  campaign  were  as  follows:  chairman,  Man  ton  B. 
Metcalf;  vice-chairman,  Charles  F.  Rand;  secretary,  Clarence 
H.  Potter;  treasurer,  Sidney  M.  Colgate.  The  drive  was  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  week  of  November  1 1—18,  1918,  and  when 
all  reports  were  received  it  was  announced  that  the  Oranges 
had  pledged  $578,287,  or  $28,287  over  their  goal. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  during  this  United  War 
Work  Campaign  was  not  the  only  good  thing  that  came  out 
of  the  city-wide  effort.  The  citizens  pledged  with  a  new  will- 
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ingness,  and  they  were  infused  by  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 
There  were  many  charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions 
in  the  city  working  separately,  and  these  were  making  appeals 
annually  to  the  citizens  of  the  community.  As  a  result  of  the 
success  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  the  leading 
citizens  realized  that  now  was  the  time  to  pool  the  efforts  of 
these  independently  working  charitable  and  philanthropic 
institutions  into  a  united  campaign.  This  possibility  was 
dscussed  for  several  months  following  the  close  of  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign,  from  every  point  of  view;  and  on 
June  25,  1919,  an  organization  known  as  the  Welfare  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Oranges  came  into  being  when  nineteen  organi¬ 
zations  united  during  the  first  year.  One  unusual  aspect  of 
this  new,  organization  was  the  selection  of  the  officers.  The 
officers  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  community  to  lead  the 
city  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign,  and  who  had  done 
so  successfully,  were  again  selected  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Welfare  Federation.  The  community  made  a  wise  choice  in 
these  leaders,  and  once  again  they  did  their  job  well.  The 
first  budget  for  the  Welfare  Federation  was  for  $340,609; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  officers  the  community 
responded  with  10,200  subscribers  and  reached  the  goal  set 
for  the  nineteen  organizations  in  the  Welfare  Federation. 
The  amounts  pledged  and  the  number  of  subscribers  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  so  that  in  1922,  only  three  years  after  the 
Federation  was  formed,  the  New  York  World  stated:  “The 
Oranges,  New  Jersey,  have  a  community  chest  supporting 
twenty-one  charities  and  uplift.  There  are  13,600  contribu¬ 
tions,  chipping  in  $364,000.  Some  juice  in  those  Oranges!” 
At  the  present  time  the  number  of  contributors  exceeds 
41,000. 

This  Welfare  Federation  was  a  community  enterpiise  in 
which  members  of  the  Colgate  family  were  deeply  interested. 
Just  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Sidney  was  hard  at  work 
preparing  for  the  raising  of  a  budget  of  nearly  one-half 
million  dollars  for  what  by  that  time  was  known  as  the  “Com¬ 
munity  Chest  of  the  Oranges.”  Sidney  served  the  Welfare 
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Federation  as  treasurer  from  its  formation  in  1919  until  1929, 
then  as  vice-president  and  campaign  manager  from  1929  until 
his  death  in  1930.  Austen  served  as  president  from  October 
1923  until  his  death  on  September  5,  1927.  When  he  died, 
Austen  left  $250,000  to  the  Welfare  Federation.  Russell  be¬ 
came  treasurer  of  the  Federation  in  1929,  though  he  had 
been  interested  in  its  work  from  the  beginning  in  1919;  and 
he  was  later  elected  as  vice-president,  and  still  later  president 
of  the  organization.  In  1942,  the  year  following  Russell's 
death,  the  Welfare  Federation  included  in  its  budget  the 
United  War  Chest  Drive,  with  the  combined  goal  set  at 
$568,600.  One  of  the  honorary  chairmen  of  this  drive  was 
Mrs.  Russell  Colgate,  and  the  treasurer  was  Sidney’s  son, 
S.  Bayard  Colgate. 

If  it  was  a  worthy  cause  that  needed  to  be  supported,  the 
community  knew  that  the  Colgate  family  was  always  ready 
to  take  its  share  in  interest,  finances,  and  leadership. 

There  were  two  civic  activities  in  which  only  Austen 
participated  to  any  degree,  and  these  were  politics  and  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Sidney  Colgate’s  first  entrance  into  polities  was 
his  election  at  a  Republican  primary  rally  as  one  of  a  group 
named  to  nominate  the  candidate  for  governor.  The  carrying 
of  the  political  banner  for  the  family,  however,  was  left 
largely  to  Austen,  and  he  carried  it  well,  as  his  record  in  the 
State  Legislature  shows. 

As  early  as  1907,  Austen  was  elected  from  Essex  County 
to  serve  as  a  Republican  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  He 
was  re-elected  for  two  terms,  and  in  1911,  he  was  made  a 
senator.  In  1914,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  only  to 
resign  to  become  a  candidate  in  the  primaries  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  gubernatorial  nomination,  losing  by  only  a  small  ma¬ 
jority  to  Walter  E.  Edge.  In  the  fall  of  1916,  he  was  named 
Presidential  elector  of  New  Jersey. 

In  a  history  of  the  legislative  activities  of  Austen  Colgate, 
his  brother  Russell  had  this  to  say  about  him  and  his  work: 
“His  energies  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  progres¬ 
sive  measures,  as  his  name  was  associated  with  a  wealth  of 
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valuable  legislation.  He  introduced  bills  exempting  public 
playgrounds  from  accident  claims;  making  it  unlawful  for 
any  judge  to  commit  a  child  of  sixteen  years  or  under  to  the 
county  jail;  requiring  the  licensing  of  dance  halls;  creating 
a  minimum-wage  commission;  creating  women  police  officers; 
providing  for  the  better  keeping  of  vital  statistics;  investigat¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  blindness;  providing  for  nurses  in  each 
county  to  care  for  tubercular  patients;  revising  the  child- 
welfare  law;  providing  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  for 
the  care  of  feeble-minded  men;  creating  a  workmen’s-com- 
pensation  law;  increasing  compensation  under  the  liability; 
removing  disputes  in  settlement  of  labor-compensation 
troubles;  extending  workmen’s  compensation  to  occupational 
diseases;  giving  protection  to  civil  service;  extending  pro¬ 
tection  to  fish  and  game;  regulating  the  speed  of  automobiles 
and  providing  punishment  for  intoxicated  drivers;  and 
other  progressive  and  humanitarian  measures.  He  also  pro¬ 
moted  legislation  reforming  the  jury  system;  creating  mos¬ 
quito  commissions;  limiting  the  franchise  laws;  instituting 
the  direct-primary  laws  and  child-labor  reform;  creating  a 
civil-service  commission  and  a  public-utility  commission; 
creating  a  widows’-pension  act;  and  many  other  measures 
which  have  since  become  laws.”  A  noble  record  for  any  man 
in  government! 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Austen  was  interested  in 
military  affairs,  his  first  experience  coming  as  early  as  1888, 
when  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  he  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  famous  Troop  A,  New  York  National  Guard, 
in  New  York  City.  In  1908,  he  became  a  personal  aide  and 
chief  of  staff  to  Governor  John  Franklin  Fort,  and  remained 
in  this  position  for  three  years.  He  resigned  to  become  a 
deputy  adjutant-general  of  the  state,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  refused  the  oflice  of  adjutant-general  in  1916,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Adjutant-General  Sadler.  Through  his  in¬ 
fluence  he  helped  East  Orange  secure  its  armory.  He  re¬ 
mained  interested  in  politics  and  military  affairs  until  his 
death  in  1927. 
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The  death  of  Austen  Colgate,  like  that  of  his  two  brothers 
and  father  before  him,  was  a  serious  blow  to  his  friends,  to 
the  causes  for  which  he  stood,  and  to  the  city  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  buried  from  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church, 
the  church  in  which  he  had  been  a  member  from  his  youth. 
And  on  Friday,  October  14,  1927,  more  than  a  month  after 
his  death  on  September  5,  a  memorial  service  was  held 
at  the  Lincoln  High  School  auditorium,  Jersey  City.  The 
chairman  of  this  memorial  service  was  the  Honorable 
A.  Harry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  was 
sponsored  by  the  Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
speakers  for  that  occasion  were  four  in  number:  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor  of  the  famous  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City;  the  honorable  James  F.  Fielder;  the  Honor¬ 
able  Robert  Carey;  and  the  Reverend  Harry  L.  Everett.  The 
soloist  was  George  O’Brien.  A  committee  of  seventeen  lead¬ 
ing  business  and  professional  men  prepared  for  this  service, 
and  it  was  a  manifestation  of  the  love  and  esteem  the  city 
held  for  one  of  its  best  and  most  beloved  citizens. 

Because  the  Colgate  Company  was  located  in  Jersey  City, 
and  his  home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Austen  Col¬ 
gate  gave  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  each  of  these  two 
cities.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Jersey  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  when  it  was  organized  in  1913;  and  after  serv¬ 
ing  two  terms  he  refused  the  third  when  it  was  offered  to 
him.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Jersey  City  Rotary  Club, 
as  well  as  of  the  Hope  Masonic  Lodge  of  East  Orange.  He 
was  president  of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  the  Oranges  at 
the  time  of  his  death;  and  at  that  time  the  Welfare  Federa¬ 
tion  News  said  of  him:  “The  Welfare  Federation  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  the  death,  on  Monday,  September  5,  1927,  at 
Barnegat,  of  Colonel  Austen  Colgate,  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  from  October  1923,  and  one  of  its  founders  and  chief 
benefactors.  Few  have  had  so  important  a  part  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  this  community’s  welfare  work,  and 
it  has  lost  a  benefactor  and  a  kindly  friend.  His  work  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  although  he  gave  freely 
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of  his  wealth,  the  generous  gift  of  his  time  and  energy  was 
an  even  greater  service  to  his  community.  His  place  will  be 
hard  to  fill." 

Many  honors  were  heaped  upon  Austen  Colgate,  and  one 
was  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  1927  from  Colgate  University. 

The  members  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Colgate 
family,  the  fifth  generation  since  the  family  emigrated  to 
America,  continue  their  interest  in  civic  activities,  remem¬ 
bering  that  good  citizens  accept  responsibilites  as  well  as 
privileges. 

Samuel  Colgate  is  survived  today  by  twelve  grandchil¬ 
dren,  twenty-seven  great-grandchildren,  and  twenty-two 
great-great-grandchildren.  As  space  will  permit  mention  of 
only  a  few  of  these  survivors,  we  here  make  a  brief  reference 
to  the  four  grandsons  who  continue  many  of  the  same  activi¬ 
ties  as  their  grandfather. 

John,  son  of  Russell,  attended  Yale  University,  and  later 
enhanced  his  education  by  taking  two  trips  around  the  world. 
He  is  at  present  a  director  and  treasurer  of  Van  Strum  and 
Towne,  nationally  known  investment-counsel  organization. 
Mr.  Colgate  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders, 
New  York  City,  of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Finance  Committee.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company,  and  a  director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Charming  Corporation.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  Colgate  University,  and  of  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School,  and  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Jersey  City 
Y.M.C.A.  His  sister  Josephine  Colgate  Wilkinson,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  an  active  worker  for  the  Grenfell  Labra¬ 
dor  Mission,  founded  by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell. 

Gilbert,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Florence  B.  Colgate,  was  born 
on  December  21,  1899,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1922.  The  following  year  he  became  associated  with  the 
Colgate  Soap  Company  becoming  a  director  in  1927,  and 
continued  with  this  position  after  the  formation  of  the  Col- 
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gate-Palmolive  Company.  From  1929  to  1931,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father;  and  from  1931  to  1938,  he  was 
connected  with  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  after  which  he 
opened  his  own  office,  dealing  in  securities  and  investments. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  Federation,  and  was  the  first  male  treasurer  of  this 
organization.  He  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Robert  B.,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Florence  B.  Colgate,  was 
born  on  June  18,  1902,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1924.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Colgate  Soap  Company,  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive  Peel  Company, 
in  charge  of  research  and  development.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  office  of  procurement  and  materiel  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  and  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  commander.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has  been  in  business  for 
himself,  in  the  field  of  securities  and  investments. 

S.  Bayard  Colgate,  son  of  Sidney,  was  born  in  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  on  April  4,  1898.  He  attended  Yale  University, 
and  during  the  first  World  War  was  connected  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.  In  1921,  he  began  work  with  the  Colgate  Com¬ 
pany,  and  has  been  connected  with  it  ever  since.  Fie  has 
served  on  the  executive  committee,  and  as  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Board. 

S.  Bayard  Colgate  is  a  man  of  many  activities.  He  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  youth,  not  only  through  his 
interest  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  but  through  his  activities  in  Junior 
Achievement,  Incorporated,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is 
to  help  young  men  and  young  ladies  arrive  at  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  American  free-enterprise  system  by  setting  up  little 
companies  of  their  own,  with  the  help  of  business  men  in 
their  communities.  This  “learning-by-doing”  activity  also 
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helps  them  to  find  out  the  positions  in  business  for  which 
they  are  best  suited. 

Mr.  Colgate  is  a  director  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  and  of  the  U.  S.  Pipe  and  Foundry  Com¬ 
pany.  As  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Colgate  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Asiatic  Expedition,  led  by  Dr.  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  into  the  Gobi  Desert.  He  served  as  head 
of  the  motor  transport  for  the  expedition.  He  is  at  present 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company.  He  is  a  director  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board;  a  member  of  the  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  for  Economic  Development;  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Session  and  of  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Noro- 
ton  Presbyterian  Church,  Darien,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Colgate 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  building  of  the  new  Noroton 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  torch  of  civic  activities  continues  to  burn  brightly, 
and  is  now  being  passed  on  to  still  another  generation,  which 
will  not  forget  its  wonderful  heritage. 
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Chapter  20 


A  SEED  SOWN  IN  FERTILE  SOIL 


A  civic  institution  of  which  the  people  of  the  four  Oranges 
are  proud  is  its  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Counting 
its  two  branches  and  its  camping  program,  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
six  thousand  members.  How  this  important  institution 
started  in  the  city  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

In  1885,  the  famous  evangelist  Dwight  L.  Moody,  with 
his  equally  famous  singer  Ira  Sankey,  came  to  Orange  to 
conduct  a  revival  meeting.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
Park  Roller  Rink  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Main  Streets. 
Great  crowds  turned  out  to  hear  these  two  men  who  were  so 
well  known  throughout  America  and  England.  Seating  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  4,000,  with  an  additional  300  in 
the  choir.  The  revival  services  began  on  Sunday,  September 
20,  1885,  and  Mr.  Moody  preached  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  again  at  ten,  then  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
still  again  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  hall  was 
packed  in  every  corner,  with  an  estimated  5,000  attending. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  Mr.  Moody,  seeing  a  large 
group  of  young  men  in  the  audience  at  each  service,  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  should  be 
formed  in  the  city.  For  many  years  Mr.  Moody  had  been  in 
the  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Association 
in  Chicago.  From  1866  to  1870,  he  had  been  the  Chicago 
delegate  at  the  international  conventions,  and  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  two  years.  In  1879,  at  the  international  meeting  in 
Baltimore,  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  elected  president  of  the 
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International  Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  Moody  gave  credit  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  for  developing  him  for  Christian  work  more  than 
any  other  agency.  His  vote  was  one  of  the  finest  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  the  Association.  During  his  service  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  he  was  also  a  lay  preacher,  never  having  been 
ordained,  and  he  was  little  known  outside  the  Y.M.C.A.  fel¬ 
lowship.  When  the  International  Y.M.C.A.  Convention  con¬ 
vened  in  Indianapolis  in  1870,  Dwight  L.  Moody  met  Ira  D. 
Sankey,  a  lay  preacher  and  singer. 

These  two  within  a  few  years  formed  the  greatest  evan¬ 
gelistic  team  of  the  century,  with  Moody  as  the  preacher  and 
Sankey  as  the  singer.  In  1873,  Moody  and  Sankey  went  to 
England  for  a  revival  meeting,  and  remained  in  England  and 
in  Europe  for  three  years.  In  London,  2,530,000  people  heard 
Moody  preach  and  Sankey  sing.  When  they  returned  home 
in  1876,  Moody  became  the  outstanding  religious  personality 
in  America.  He  was  a  crusader  not  only  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  but 
for  the  principle  of  allowing  women  to  join  as  associate 
members.  In  1890,  he  threatened  to  “go  on  the  warpath  with 
[his]  tomahawk"  in  support  of  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  Association. 

In  1844,  a  young  man,  George  Williams,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  twelve  clerks  in  London  for  the  organization  of  a 
fellowship  movement.  It  was  organized  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  young  men  away  from  home  working  at  that  time 
in  London.  Little  did  this  young  man  dream  that  he  was 
sowing  the  seed  which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  would 
bring  forth  an  international  organization  working  in  seventy- 
six  countries,  with  twelve  and  a  half  million  members. 
Eighteen  hundred  of  these  associations  are  in  the  United 
States  alone.  The  Y.M.C.A.  idea  had  been  brought  to  Amer¬ 
ica  from  England  by  several  who  had  visited  the  Association 
while  in  London.  Thomas  V.  Sullivan,  a  retired  sea  captain, 
called  together  on  December  15,  1851,  a  group  of  people  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  organizing  the  first  Y.M.C.A.  in  the 
United  States.  He  and  six  others  were  appointed  at  this 
meeting  to  write  a  constitution  for  the  new  organization.  The 
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constitution  drawn  up  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  on  December  29,  1851, 
and  officers  were  elected  the  following  week,  January  5,  1852. 

The  purpose  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  its  beginning  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members.  The  base  was 
later  broadened  by  an  amendment  concerning  a  fourfold 
plan,  as  follows:  “The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
improvement  of  the  spiritual,  mental,  social  and  physical 
condition  of  young  men." 

When  Mr.  Moody  suggested  that  a  Y.M.C.A.  be  started 
in  Orange,  that  suggestion  found  lodging  in  the  fertile  mind 
of  Samuel  Colgate,  and  action  was  bound  to  follow.  As  a 
result  of  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Colgate  and  a  friend  explored 
the  possibilities  of  starting  a  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  city,  and  a 
group  of  interested  men  from  the  city  was  called  together  at 
Mr.  Colgate’s  home  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  its  forma¬ 
tion.  It  was  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  which  would  be 
attended  by  a  larger  group,  on  October  8,  1885,  in  the  upper 
music  hall.  About  seventy  people  attended  this  meeting,  and 
among  those  who  spoke  earnestly  for  such  an  organization 
were  Samuel  Colgate  and  his  son  Gilbert.  At  that  meeting 
a  commute  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Richard  M.  Colgate, 
George  A.  Newman,  and  J.  R.  Paddock,  to  select  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  churches  of  the  community,  and 
to  select  names  from  those  churches  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Y.M.C.A.  Nineteen  names  were  selected,  one 
being  that  of  Gilbert  Colgate,  a  representative  from  the 
North  Orange  Baptist  Church.  At  a  meeting  held  a  week 
later,  the  committee  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  headed 
by  Richard  M.  Colgate,  reported.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  directors  were  elected  that  evening,  with  Gilbert  Col¬ 
gate  among  them.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
was  duly  organized  on  October  15,  1885;  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  October  22,  1885,  the  officers  were  elected,  with 
Gilbert  Colgate  as  the  first  president.  Samuel  Colgate  was 
elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  ten  years,  from 
1887  until  his  death  in  1897.  Samuel  Colgate  and  four  of  his 
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sons  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Board  of  Directors 
for  a  combined  total  of  122  years.  John  T.  Swift  became  the 
first  general  secretary  of  the  new  organization  in  Orange  in 
1885.  The  next  year  Swift  became  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Twenty-Third  Street  Y.M.C.A.  in  New  York  City,  and  later 
the  first  World  Service  Secretary  to  Japan. 

Their  interest  in  Y.M.C.A.  work,  however,  went  beyond 
the  work  of  the  local  organization.  Samuel  Colgate  con¬ 
tinued  his  active  membership  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  until  his  death 
in  1897.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Y.M.C.A.,  and  in  1894  was  elected  president  of  this 
important  body.  The  meetings  of  the  International  Board 
often  took  place  in  his  office  on  John  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  six  sons  of  Samuel  Colgate  continued  their  interest  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  until  their  death. 

One  moving  spirit  behind  the  Colgate  family  devotion 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  Mrs.  Samuel  Colgate’s  brother,  Richard 
Cary  Morse.  Richard  C.  Morse  was  born  on  September  19, 
1841.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  at  Yale  College.  He  prepared  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry,  studying  theology  at  both  Princeton  and 
Union  Seminaries.  In  18G9,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry;  but  in  that  same  year  he  also  began  his  life’s 
work  as  the  general  secretary  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  leading- 
spirits.  He  remained  in  this  service  forty-six  years,  resigning 
in  1915.  He  relinquished  the  general  secretaryship  to  another 
whose  name  will  endure  forever  among  the  leaders  of  the 
work  on  the  Association,  John  R.  Mott.  From  1872  on,  Mr. 
Morse  visited  the  work  of  the  Association  in  many  foreign 
lands,  crossing  the  Atlantic  fifty-two  times,  and  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  continuing  around  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
1869,  the  organization  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
America,  in  its  very  infancy  in  organization,  property  and 
endowment.  The  International  Committee  consisted  only  of 
seven  and  one  secretary,  and  its  annual  expenses  amounted 
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to  about  $7,000.  By  the  time  Mr.  Morse  resigned  in  1915, 
the  Committee’s  membership  had  increased  to  one  hundred, 
with  280  secretaries,  a  budget  of  approximately  $800,000,  and 
an  endowment  of  $1,500,000.  The  organization  had  increased 
to  2,060  branches,  with  the  membership  around  600,000. 

When  Mr.  Morse  visited  the  Colgate  family  in  Orange, 
the  subject  under  discussion  would  logically  turn  to  the  work 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Samuel’s  six  sons  were  thrilled  by  the  stories 
that  “Uncle  Richard’’  related  to  them  about  his  travels 
around  the  world,  and  of  the  good  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  accom¬ 
plishing.  He  visited  the  Colgate  home  many  times  and  was  a 
great  inspiration  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  and  the  six  boys 
in  the  home.  Three  of  those  boys,  Gilbert,  Richard  and  Rus¬ 
sell,  later  served  as  presidents  of  the  Orange  Y.M.C.A.  The 
other  three,  Sidney,  Austen  and  Samuel  Jr.,  were  equally 
as  impressed  as  their  brothers,  and  they  too  served  the 
Y.M.C.A.  in  various  ways  throughout  their  lifetime. 

Mrs.  Colgate  also  caught  the  enthusiasm  for  Y.M.C.A. 
work  from  her  brother.  She  became  a  life  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Y.W.C.A.,  as  this  organization  had  not  as  yet 
been  founded  in  Orange. 

Richard  Colgate  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Y.M.C.A.  Committee  in  New  York  City  and  for  many  years 
was  chairman  of  its  finance  committee. 

After  his  removal  to  New  York  City,  Gilbert  continued 
his  interest  in  church,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other  civic  activities. 
He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  West  Side  Y.M.C.A.  of  New 
York  City  when  it  was  formed  in  1886. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  in  Orange  has  been  fortunate  all  through 
its  history  to  possess  a  family  of  three  generations  so  generous 
in  its  time  and  money,  such  as  the  Colgate  family.  The  mem¬ 
bers  contributed  heavily  to  the  endowment  fund,  to  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  and  to  the  current  expenses  of 
both  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Orange.  Different 
members  of  the  family  contributed  the  swimming  pool  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  land  for  the  boys’  camp  at  Kittatinny,  and 
the  girls’  camp  “Lenoloc’’  (which  spelled  backwards  reads 
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“Colonel/’  a  title  earned  by  Colonel  Austen  Colgate) .  They 
contributed  substantially  to  the  Oakvvood  Branch  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  for  Colored  People,  and  to  the  Russell  Colgate 
branch  in  the  Italian  section  of  the  city.  During  the  first 
World  War,  S.  Bayard  Colgate,  whose  father  Sidney  had  con¬ 
tributed  generously  in  time  and  money  to  the  Orange 
Y.M.C.A.,  was  connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  this  interest  remains  until  the  present  time.  He 
served  for  several  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Orange  Y.M.C.A. 

The  Colgate  Soap  Company  is  located  in  Jersey  City.  The 
“Colgate  boys,"  owners  and  managers  of  the  company,  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  both  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A. 
of  that  city.  In  the  first  building  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Jersey  City  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Colgate  Soap  Company  pledged 
$200,000,  and  in  the  second  such  campaign,  the  company 
gave  $100,000.  In  a  building  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Jersey  City  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Association  sought  $000,000.  The 
Colgate  Company,  by  this  time  with  Sidney  Colgate  as  presi¬ 
dent,  offered  the  Y.W.C.A.  one  dollar  for  every  four  it  raised. 
If  the  Y.W.C.A.  could  raise  $480,000  from  the  community, 
then  the  Colgate  Soap  Company  would  contribute  the  other 
$120,000. 

At  his  death,  Austen  Colgate  left  one  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Y.W.C.A.  in  Jersey  City.  Russell  was  also  interested  in  the 
Jersey  City  Y.M.C.A.,  and  served  as  a  director  and  treasurer 
for  a  number  of  years.  He,  too,  remembered  this  institution 
in  his  will.  Following  his  death,  his  son  John  Colgate  be¬ 
came  a  director  and  treasurer,  and  continues  to  serve  in 
these  positions  today. 

Several  members  of  the  Colgate  family  were  interested  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  in  New  York  City.  In  1872,  Bowles  Colgate, 
brother  to  William,  became  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  business  and  professional  men.  He  later  became  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Advisory  Board.  Abner  W.  Colgate,  son  of  Robert, 
and  grandson  of  William,  served  on  the  Building  Committee 
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of  the  New  York  Y.M.C.A.  on  Twenty-third  Street;  and 
Charles  C.  Colgate  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  City  Y.M.C.A.  Edward  Colgate,  a  nephew  of 
William,  was  one  of  the  active  workers  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  dur¬ 
ing  its  early  days  in  New  York  City.  Mary  Colgate,  daughter 
of  James  B.,  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  of 
Yonkers. 

The  women  of  the  Colgate  family  were  well  represented 
in  the  activities  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  New  York  City,  and  later 
in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  first  among  these  was  Mrs. 
Bowles  Colgate,  who  became  interested  as  early  as  1871.  Miss 
Florence  Colgate  became  a  life  member;  Mrs.  Robert  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Colgate,  associate  members;  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Miss 
Hannah  Colgate,  sustaining  members;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Colgate  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Miss  Grace 
Colgate  became  a  member  of  the  Extension  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  West  Side  Branch;  and  Miss  Florence 
Colgate  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
in  this  same  branch. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  of  the  Oranges  had  its  inception  in  the 
successful  work  carried  on  in  the  city  by  the  Girls  Club. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  club,  a  movement  was  started 
which  later  culminated  in  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  of  the  Oranges.  At  the  organizational  meeting 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Colgate  presided;  and  this 
institution  started  with  a  charter  membership  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  members,  on  October  12,  1914.  Mrs.  Colgate  was  placed 
on  the  first  Board  of  Directors;  and  on  October  23,  1914, 
she  was  elected  the  first  president.  She  remained  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  for  six  years,  resigning  only  because 
she  left  for  California  for  an  indefinite  stay  following  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1919.  Possibly  no  struggling,  infant 
institution  ever  had  better  guiding  hands  and  more  generous 
contributors  than  Mrs.  Richard  Colgate  and  her  husband. 
She  shared  her  home  and  her  beautiful  grounds  with  the  girls 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.;  and  often  the  pageants  presented  by  this 
group  for  the  public  were  presented  on  her  large  lawn  at 
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beautiful  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange.  Mrs.  Colgate  gave 
to  the  Y.W.C.A.  a  house  and  property  at  17  High  Street, 
Orange,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  two  children  Henry 
and  Muriel.  In  1918,  with  Mrs.  Colgate  as  president  presid¬ 
ing,  she  announced  that  an  unnamed  donor  had  given  the 
old  Strand  Theatre  building  plus  the  adjoining  Fell  property 
to  the  Y.W.C.A.  There  was  great  rejoicing  when  Mrs.  Col¬ 
gate  turned  over  the  deeds  of  this  valuable  property  on  Main 
Street  to  the  Y.W.C.A.  We  read  from  the  records  that  “nearly 
1,000  girls  and  young  women  present  responded  with  cheers 
and  singing;  and  a  few  moments  later  there  was  another 
outburst  of  applause  when  Mrs.  Brown  stated  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Colgate  for  the  whole  building." 

Richard  M.  Colgate  died  on  September  17,  1919,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  His  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  home  in 
Llewellyn  Park,  conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur  Fowler,  pastor  of 
the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church,  and  assisted  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lawrence,  a  former  pastor  of  the  same  church,  and  Dr. 
John  F.  Patterson,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Colgate,  a  beautiful  and  useful 
memorial  was  erected  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  his  memory  by 
Mrs.  Colgate  in  the  form  of  a  swimming  pool  twenty-five  feet 
by  sixty  feet  in  size.  The  following  plaque  was  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors: 

To  the  memory  of 
Richard  Morse  Colgate 
whose  far-reaching  vision,  generous 
friendship  and  never  failing  interest 
made  the  work  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  possible  in 
this  community. 
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PART  VII 


NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 


Chapter  21 


“IT  TAKES  A  HEAP  OF  LIVING  .  .  .” 


“Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.”  The 
Colgates  have  always  found  this  to  be  true,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  story  of  their  rise  to  prominence  has 
been  their  home  life.  Robert  Colgate’s  family  consisted  of  five 
boys  and  six  girls,  though  two  girls  died  in  infancy.  After 
reaching  America,  Robert  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  members  of  the  family  were  at  times  scattered  in  differ¬ 
ent  homes,  but  love  was  the  tie  that  bound  them  together. 
Several  of  the  children  were  sent  to  New  York  City  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  soap-making  business  under  their 
older  brother  William.  The  older  sons  worked  with  the 
father  after  he  moved  to  Delhi,  New  York  State,  in  clearing 
the  forests  and  preparing  the  rough  fields  for  a  harvest.  One 
daughter,  Charlotte,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  worked  as  a 
governess  in  the  home  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  thus 
bringing  her  into  contact  with  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Charles  Carroll  was  the  last 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  die  of  all  the 
fifty-six  who  put  their  names  to  this  historic  document.  He 
passed  away  in  1832,  which  was  fifty-six  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration. 

It  was  while  Charlotte  Colgate  worked  in  the  Carroll 
home  that  she  met  a  young  physician  from  Baltimore,  Dr. 
William  Boswell  Selden,  and  on  November  22,  1802,  they 
were  married.  Into  this  home  came  two  girls  and  five  boys. 
Not  only  did  Charlotte  Colgate  Selden  care  for  her  own  chil¬ 
dren,  but  in  order  to  help  her  parents  at  the  time  of  their 
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economic  reversals  she  took  into  her  home  and  cared  for  her 
small  brother  George  and  her  sister  Esther.  After  four  years 
George  returned  to  his  parents,  but  Esther  stayed  with  her 
sister  Charlotte  until  her  own  marriage  in  1811.  Charlotte 
Colgate  Selden  was  eighty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  death;  and  when  she  died  in  1870,  her  son  William 
wrote  thus  about  his  mother:  “My  mother’s  energy  never 
flagged  through  a  long  life;  she  possessed  an  intellect  of  un¬ 
common  strength  and  vigor,  and  all  who  knew  her  will  bear 
witness  to  her  kindness  of  heart,  her  sympathy,  generosity 
and  utter  unselfishness.” 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Bowles  Colgate,  in¬ 
heriting  the  love  of  a  solidly  knit  family  in  their  youth,  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  the  same  type  of  home  after  they  were 
married.  The  home  of  the  eldest  son,  William,  is  typical  of 
those  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Nine  children  were  born  to 
William  and  Mary  Gilbert  Colgate.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  household  of  William  was  growing,  his  business  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  give  to  his  children 
many  of  the  opportunities  which  he  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  had  lacked  in  their  early  youth.  One  thing  which  Wil¬ 
liam  had  inherited  from  his  father’s  home  was  that  of  a 
family  cemented  together  by  love  and  religion.  The  love  of 
William  for  his  children  is  clearly  evident  from  the  letters 
still  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  kept  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  children  when  they  were  away  from 
home,  and  especially  with  Mary,  his  daughter,  who  attended 
the  Utica  Female  Academy  at  Utica,  New  York,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “Mrs.  Sheldon’s  Seminary.” 

In  one  letter  to  Mary,  her  father  wrote:  “Often  do  I 
look  around  observing  that  Mary’s  place  at  the  table  is  not 
occupied  by  that  beloved  daughter,  and  with  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  privileges  afforded  at  school  will  fully  repay  for  all 
the  present  family  deprivations.”  After  Mary  finished  the 
school  at  Utica  and  was  visiting  in  Philadelphia,  her  father 
wrote:  “Your  brother  Robert,  who  is  very  anxious  about  you, 
and  ever  ready  to  do  anything  that  may  have  even  remote 
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'  tendency  for  your  good,  has  very  kindly  offered  to  go  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  to  stop  some  days  to  advise  with  and  watch  over 
;  you,  and  he  will  communicate  every  bit  of  news  about  home. 
You  will  excuse  my  writing  more  than  a  renewed  assurance 
of  our  affectionate  thoughts  and  regard  for  you/’  On  Mary’s 
trip  to  London,  England,  this  same  affectionate  father  writes 
his  concern  to  his  daughter:  “Your  journeyings  from  place 
to  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  drawn  my  thoughts 
to  the  line  of  your  travel  and  to  the  sights  which  have  at¬ 
tracted  your  attention,  yet  I  can  but  reflect  that  a  season  of 
sightseeing  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  mind  to  objects  which 
are  little  allied  to  our  interest  domestic  or  religious.  Our 
interest  in  this  life  is  chiefly  domestic;  for  a  never  ending- 
life,  religious.  These  are  advanced  by  intelligence,  yet  how 
rarely  is  knowledge  gained  by  travel  made  to  bear  directly 
on  either,  but  made  at  best  to  bear  on  social  circles  which 
are  good  company  in  proper  bounds.  I  hope,  Mary,  that  you 
endeavor  to  make  wise  reflections  on  what  you  are  privileged 
to  witness,  so  that  your  thoughts  on  family,  duty,  and  con¬ 
nections  may  be  to  your  future  advantage  here,  and  seeing 
the  works  of  God  and  the  views  and  folly  of  man  may  greatly 
awaken  your  religious  knowledge  and  feelings.” 

William  Colgate’s  home  was  one  where  friendship  and 
hospitality  abounded,  and  friends  always  found  a  welcome 
there.  This  home  was  a  haven  for  visiting  pastors,  evangelists, 
and  missionaries;  it  was  a  place  where  warm  hospitality  was 
enjoyed  by  all  who  visited  this  great  Christian  deacon  and  his 
companion.  It  was  often  referred  to  by  the  members  of  the 
family  as  the  “Baptist  Hotel.” 

There  was  no  ostentation  of  wealth  on  display;  they  were 
truly  humble  servants  of  the  Lord.  For  a  long  time  the  Col- 
gates  did  not  own  a  carriage,  though  they  could  have  pur¬ 
chased  any  number  they  might  desire.  When  Elder  Knapp, 
the  evangelist,  came  to  hold  a  revival  service  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  Church,  which  lasted  for  nine  weeks,  he  stayed  in  the 
Colgate  home  during  that  time.  Professor  H.  Harvey  once 
said  about  this  home:  “It  was  my  privilege,  while  an  invalid, 
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to  be  a  guest  for  several  months  in  this  family  at  the  old 
John  Street  mansion,  the  delightful  home  so  familiar  and 
dear  to  many  of  our  older  missionaries  and  ministers,  who 
were  always  welcomed  there  with  such  genial  and  large  hos¬ 
pitality.  The  sunny  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  house¬ 
hold  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  from  the  head  through  all  the 
members  of  it,  and  had  the  peculiar  charm  of  putting  the 
guest  at  once  at  his  ease  and  making  him  at  home.” 

In  those  days  it  was  the  customary  thing  for  homes  to 
have  some  type  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  serve  their  guests.  In 
keeping  with  this  custom,  for  a  time  it  was  practiced  in  the 
Colgate  home.  Ministers,  along  with  lionclerical  friends,  ex-, 
pected  wine  or  spirits  of  some  kind  to  be  served  to  them  as  a 
mark  of  hospitality.  One  day  Mr.  Colgate  told  his  wife  how 
two  clergymen  had  died  as  a  residt  of  intemperance,  to 
which  Mrs.  Colgate  replied:  “I  feel  that  I  am  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  death  of  these  two  ministers,  for  1  have 
helped  both  of  them  to  wine  in  my  house.”  Then,  with  a  him 
resolve,  she  said  to  her  husband:  ‘‘I  am  resolved  to  discon¬ 
tinue  this  practice,  cost  me  what  it  will.”  It  took  courage  for 
her  to  defy  such  a  long-standing  custom  and  to  hold  to  her 
convictions,  but  we  can  see  the  results  of  these  convictions  in 
the  lives  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  in  refusing  to 
serve  alcoholic  drinks. 

When  the  Hudson  River  Association  was  meeting  at  Sing 
Sing,  New  York  (now  Ossining) ,  William  Colgate  was  bold 
enough  to  introduce  a  resolution  on  the  matter  of  temper¬ 
ance.  It  is  thought  that  this  was  the  hist  time  the  subject  of 
temperance  was  introduced  publicly  to  a  denominational 
body.  The  delegates  at  the  association  were  being  entertained 
in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  Sing  Sing,  and  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  most  homes  to  provide  beverages  for  their  guests.  Mr. 
Colgate’s  resolution  was  a  proposal  that  the  use  of  all  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  be  discouraged  among  Christian  people.  The 
resolution  was  not  even  seconded,  and  some  of  the  ministers, 
on  returning  home  from  the  association,  were  quite  free  in 
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expressing  their  regret  that  Mr.  Colgate  would  introduce 
such  an  agitating  subject  as  temperance. 

Mrs.  Colgate  believed  that  each  child  should  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  around  the  home,  so  the  children  were  taught  to 
clean  their  own  rooms  and  do  other  tasks  about  the  house. 

When  William’s  children  established  their  own  homes, 
they  continued  the  love  and  solidarity  which  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  while  growing  up  in  their  parents’  home,  just  as  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  enjoyed  such  love  in 
the  home  of  their  parents.  The  Bible  remained  the  central 
object  around  which  these  families  were  so  closely  knit  to¬ 
gether.  A  notation  made  in  his  diary  by  James  B.  Colgate, 
son  of  William,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Robert,  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  homes  of  this  third  gen¬ 
eration.  In  speaking  of  Robert’s  death,  James  B.  wrote  as 
follows:  “As  much  as  I  loved  him,  it  was  a  relief  to  have  his 
sufferings  ended.  He  loved  his  children  and  they  in  turn 
loved  him.  He  was  an  affectionate  brother  and  father,  and 
towards  his  children  he  was  indulgent,  perhaps  too  much  for 
their  good.”  Two  days  later  he  wrote:  “My  brother  was 
buried  today  from  his  late  residence  at  Riverdale.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Arthur  spoke,  making  some  beautiful  remarks  in  a  general 
way  about  death.  He  was  requested  to  be  brief  and  avoid 
personalities,  and  in  so  doing  did  violence  to  his  own  feelings. 
How  beautiful  was  the  home  and  surroundings  of  my 
brotherl  Art  and  nature  combined  to  make  it  a  home  re¬ 
sembling  an  earthly  paradise.  This  could  not  relieve  his 
sufferings.  Death  came  as  a  welcomed  messenger.  It  opened 
to  him  the  portals  of  a  better  country.  It  is  but  a  sleep,  as 
His  Saviour  termed  it,  and  there  is  to  be  an  awakening 
hereafter.” 

From  this  same  diary  by  James  B.  Colgate,  we  observe 
many  streams  of  light  in  his  home.  He  dearly  loved  his  wife 
and  children.  During  the  time  his  children  were  away,  on 
a  visit  to  another  city,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  “The  home  is 
without  children  and  seems  like  a  solitude”;  and  then,  follow- 
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ing  the  return  of  his  wife  home  from  her  visit  to  New 
London,  New  Hampshire,  he  wrote:  “It  is  cheering  to  have 
my  wife  at  home  again,  and  expect  soon  to  have  the  house 
noisy  with  young  life.”  On  another  occasion,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  away  from  home,  he  wrote:  “For  some  days  my 
wife  and  self  were  the  only  occupants  at  home.  Ilow  we 
passed  compliments  and  made  sentimental  speeches  to  each 
other  no  one  will  know,  but  it  seems  like  a  renewal  of  our 
courting  days.” 

Here  is  a  description  of  how  a  Sunday  evening  was  spent 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janies  B.  Colgate:  “Sunday 
evening.  We  have  just  finished  tea,  and  afterwards,  as  our 
custom,  all  the  family,  including  the  servants,  such  as  wish 
-  to  come,  meet  in  the  sitting  room,  where  the  Scriptures  are 
read  and  all  kneel,  when  I  seek  God’s  blessing  in  prayer. 
While  I  am  writing,  the  children  are  singing  devotional 
hymns  and  the  music  of  their  sweet  voices  fil is  the  house  with 
gladness  and  the  heart  with  joy.” 

These  Colgate  families  prayed  together,  they  played  to¬ 
gether,  they  worked  together,  and  they  stayed  together,  thus 
creating  a  close-knit  family  circle  of  love  and  joy.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  families  of  Robert  and  James  B.  can  also 
be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
William  and  Mary  Colgate.  The  details  of  the  home  life  of 
Samuel,  William’s  fifth  son,  who  for  forty  years  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  will  require  more  of  our  atten¬ 
tion,  because  it  was  through  this  branch  of  the  family  that 
the  soap  business  continued,  thus  carrying  forward  around 
the  world  to  our  own  day  this  honored  name. 
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THE  HOUSE  ON  CENTER  STREET 


On  March  22,  1822,  Samuel  Colgate  was  born  to  William 
and  Mary  Gilbert  Colgate.  He  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine 
children  in  the  home.  He  was  born  on  John  Street,  in  lower. 
New  York  City.  In  the  year  when  he  was  born  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  area.  It  was  so  serious  that 
many  residents  moved  to  the  Greenwich  Village  section, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  long  way  northwest  of  John  Street, 
but  which  today  is  counted  as  a  part  of  the  downtown  area 
of  the  city. 

Samuel  Colgate  attended  the  finest  private  schools  in  the 
city  and  was  prepared  for  a  college  education,  which  was  the 
desire  of  his  parents.  He  preferred,  however,  to  enter  the 
rapidly  growing  soap  business;  so  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in 
1838,  he  entered  his  father's  concern.  In  1844,  William  took 
his  son  Samuel  and  his  nephew  Charles  C.  Colgate  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  him  as  partners,  and  they  planned  so  wisely  that  the 
business  grew  beyond  their  own  dreams. 

In  1845,  the  family  moved  to  128  Chambers  Street,  and 
then,  in  1851,  to  22  East  23rd  Street.  It  was  while  living  at 
this  address  that  Samuel  Colgate  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Morse 
were  married.  Like  the  home  in  which  he  was  reared,  this 
house  would  be  a  continuation  of  his  parents’  ideals  of 
love,  honesty,  hospitality,  and  generosity;  it  would  be  a  home 
where  God  was  the  center,  and  the  children  would  be  taught 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Within  a  year  following  this  happy  marriage,  the  home 
was  blessed  on  March  21,  1854,  with  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom 
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they  named  Richard  Morse  Colgate.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  he  received  the  name  of  Morse;  but  from  the  time  his 
great-grandfather  Robert  came  to  America  in  1795,  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  had  been  named  Richard.  lie  bore  well  this 
proud  old  English  name,  and  he  lived  to  honor  it  throughout 
his  life.  In  the  early  days  of  the  life  of  this  first  child  born  to 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth,  young  Richard  was  a  sickly  child;  and 
as  good  can  often  come  from  calamity.  Orange,  New  Jersey 
can  always  be  thankful  that  little  Richard  was  a  sickly  child. 
He  overcame  this  early  physical  handicap  and  lived  to  be 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Because  of  the  illness  of  Richard,  the  parents  felt  it  would 
be  better  if  they  left  the  noise  and  the  confusion  of  New 
York  City,  to  seek  a  home  in  some  suburban  area;  and  this 
decision  brought  the  family  to  Orange,  New  jersey,  where 
they  established  their  home  and  where  they  lived  and  died. 
The  population  of  Orange  was  approximately  four  thousand 
five  hundred  at  that  time. 

Richard  recalls  for  us  the  interesting  fact  that  at  the  age 
of  four  he  was  taken  to  Sunday  school  by  his  parents.  His 
mother  gathered  together  five  or  six  children  of  his  age,  put 
them  on  the  back  seat  in  the  Sunday-school  auditorium,  and 
taught  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Sunday  School.  One  of  his 
earliest  recollections  about  the  school  was  an  occasion  when 
the  superintendent,  who  was  his  father,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  all  scholars  to  help  increase  the  attendance  at  Sunday 
school.  He  took  this  challenge  seriously;  and  the  following 
Sunday  his  litLle  black  dog  went  with  him,  and  this  dog  sat 
beside  its  master  during  all  the  exercises,  and  evidently  was 
interested  in  all  that  occurred  in  the  class  that  day.  That 
night,  when  his  mother  tucked  little  Richard  into  his  bed, 
she  told  him  that  she  would  never  find  fault  with  him  if  he 
behaved  as  well  as  did  his  dog. 

The  year  following  their  coming  to  Orange,  another  son, 
Gilbert,  came  into  the  home  on  December  15,  1858.  Then 
followed  five  other  children,  namely,  Bessie  (who  died  in 
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infancy) ,  Sidney,  Austen,  Samuel  Jr.,  and  Russell.  Each  of 
these  sons  became  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  causes,  to  business,  religion,  education,  and  civic  affairs. 
Each  one  deserves  to  have  a  book  written  about  him  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  story  of  the  life  he  lived  and  the  service  he  rendered 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  men. 

The  home  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Colgate  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  place  for  six  boys  to  be  born,  grow,  and  be  trained  in 
the  highest  type  of  living.  Though  they  had  many  outside 
activities,  the  home  was  the  center  for  these  parents,  and  they 
made  it  a  place  of  beauty  and  enjoyment.  The  Bible  had  a 
prominent  place,  and  each  day  began  with  prayer  and  then  a 
reading  from  it.  Music  and  flowers  also  enhanced  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  the  home.  Mr.  Colgate  built  a  large  green¬ 
house  on  his  estate,  which  was  cared  for  by  a  professional 
gardener;  and  soon  he  was  sending  flowers  to  many  friends 
throughout  the  Oranges.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Floricultural  Society  of  the  Oranges  in  1887,  and  later  be¬ 
came  the  vice-president.  This  Society  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  general  interest  in  the  growth  of 
flowers,  shrubbery,  and  the  adornment  of  estates.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  consisted  largely  in  growing  and  displaying  their 
flowers,  which  in  turn  brought  much  beauty  and  enjoyment 
to  the  residents  of  the  community. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  and  one  small  son  departed 
from  New  York  City  early  in  the  year  1857,  they  moved  to 
Center  Street,  near  the  main  street  of  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Two  years  later  he  bought  another  tract  of  land  on  the  same 
street  but  located  nearly  a  mile  to  the  south.  This  was  farm 
land  at  the  time,  but  Samuel  Colgate  built  his  home  here, 
and  it  became  the  residence  for  three  generations  of  the  Col- 
gates.  The  house  was  the  scene  of  great  activity  with  the  six 
boys  glowing  here  to  manhood.  The  mother  and  father  were 
constantly  looking  out  for  their  spiritual,  physical  and  social 
welfare.  The  love  of  these  parents  for  their  sons  is  shown  by 
a  simple  statement  of  regret  when  one  of  the  boys  left  home 
for  a  trip  or  to  school,  as  when  Samuel  wrote,  “Gilbert  left 
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us  this  afternoon  for  Yale  College  after  a  three-weeks'  vaca¬ 
tion.  We  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we  regret  his  depart¬ 
ure.  ”  Another  incident  of  concern  is  shown  at  the  time  of 
their  son's  illness.  When  Sidney  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
he  was  quite  ill  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  was  serious  enough  to 
cause  great  concern  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  father 
wrote  in  his  diary:  “While  Sidney  is  so  sick  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  settle  down  to  any  work  or  reading.  I  sit  with  him 
as  long  a  time  as  possible  but  I  cannot  relieve  myself  of 
anxiety.’’  These  parents  would  often  have  parties  for  the 
boys  and  their  friends,  with  the  number  present  reaching  as 
high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  people.  Many  times 
small  lawn  parties  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  would  be  given 
for  the  boys.  The  first  day  of  each  New  Year  would  be  spent 
in  receiving  a  host  of  guests,  or  Samuel  and  the  boys  would 
spend  the  day  visiting  others.  As  Mr.  Colgate  once  mentioned 
about  this  custom  of  visiting,  “Richard  and  Gilbert,  with 
one  sleigh,  and  Sidney  and  Austen  in  another,  made  calls.” 
He  stated  that  he  and  “Sammy”— his  familiar  name  for 
Samuel,  Jr.— made  thirty  calls  in  one  day.  This  home  saw  a 
constant  stream  of  visitors,  especially  after  the  boys  grew  to 
college  age  and  were  always  coming  home  with  their  friends. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Colgate  stated  that  the  family  was  home 
alone  for  dinner,  an  event  that  had  not  occurred  for  months. 
At  another  time  he  declared  that  their  home  was  kaleido¬ 
scopic  with  guests  changing  continually.  It  was  a  home  which 
people  enjoyed  visiting  because  of  the  warm  hospitality  they 
found  there.  When  the  church  or  the  Y.M.C.A.  held  a  con¬ 
vention  in  the  city,  it  could  count  on  filling  the  Colgate 
home  to  the  limit  with  guests.  At  one  time,  when  the 
Y.M.C.A.  held  a  convention  in  the  city,  the  Colgates  enter¬ 
tained  twelve  guests;  and  despite  all  the  confusion  such  a 
group  would  make  in  any  home,  Mr.  Colgate  could  say  when 
the  delegates  returned  on  the  night  of  the  closing  session  that 
they  all  had  a  pleasant  chat  till  nearly  midnight.  On  the 
following  morning  he  could  add  that  the  delegates  had  gone 
from  his  home,  “thus  closing  a  charming  visit.”  It  is  no 
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I  wonder  that  people  enjoyed  visiting  in  the  home  on  Center 

1  Street. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Colgate  decided  to  dress  for  dinner  in  their  wed¬ 
ding  clothes,  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the  six  boys.  To 
their  surprise  a  large  host  of  friends  came  to  see  them  that 
evening;  and  seeing  the  couple  in  their  wedding  clothes,  the 
friends  thought  that  the  secret  of  their  planned  visit  had 
been  discovered  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  had  dressed 
in  this  fashion  merely  to  receive  these  friends. 

The  boys  would  often  invite  the  Civic  Club  to  their 
home  for  its  meeting,  a  club  which  was  really  a  debating 
society.  These  were  happy  but  serious  events  for  the  young 
people  of  the  Oranges.  Austen  would  preside  as  judge,  and 
a  debate  would  ensue  on  such  a  topic  as,  “Should  Germany 
continue  to  hold  Alsace-Lorraine?”  The  youth  of  any  city 
today  greatly  misses  something  that  young  people  then  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  debating  societies,  historical  lectures,  and  study 
of  the  classics.  For  Richard’s  thirtieth  birthday  his  mother 
and  father  gave  him  a  handsome  set  of  Shakespeare,  and  his 
brothers  gave  him  a  set  of  Ruskin’s  works.  In  that  home  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Colgate  read  Roger  Bacon,  Nicolaus  Copernicus, 
Francis  Bacon,  Isaac  Newton,  John  F.  W.  Hershel,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  and  other  authors.  Mr.  Colgate  woidd  stay 
home  from  work  and  spend  an  entire  day  reading  about 
Stanley’s  travels  in  Africa.  In  the  New  England  Society  of 
Orange,  of  which  Samuel  Colgate  was  a  director,  a  monthly 
history  class  met  to  discuss  Shakespeare’s  plays,  Chaucer,  the 
Black  Prince,  Edward  II  of  England,  Charles  VI  of  France, 
and  other  such  historical  characters  and  subjects.  As  many  as 
170  would  attend,  at  three  dollars  a  ticket,  a  recitation 
from  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  As  You  Like  It. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  our  present-day  world  with  its  comic 
books,  picture  magazines,  3-D  movies,  and  colored  television! 
We  have  made  great  strides,  but  in  striding  we  have  lost 
greatly,  because  our  generation  is  not  familiar  with  the 
classics. 
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Everything  was  done  in  this  home  to  make  it  a  place 
where  the  family  could  worship  together  and  play  together. 
The  large  yard  and  grounds  furnished  ample  space  for  pic¬ 
nics,  croquet  games,  a  baseball  field  and  pony  stables.  All 
members  of  the  family  were  sports  enthusiasts,  and  they 
engaged  in  at  least  seventeen  different  kinds  of  games.  All  six 
of  the  boys  played  tennis,  Sidney  became  a  director  of  the 
Tennis  Club,  and  Russell  won  the  class  tennis  prize  at  Yale 
University.  The  boys  belonged  to  a  polo  team,  with  four  of 
the  five  players  being  the  Colgate  brothers.  Most  of  the  boys 
enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting,  and  all  of  the  boys  played  base¬ 
ball.  From  the  time  that  Russell  received  a  baseball  outfit 
on  his  twelfth  birthday,  until  his  death  fifty-six  years  later,  he 
was  active  in  sports  of  many  types.  Russell  played  baseball 
for  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Team,  and  later  pitched  for 
Yale  University.  Austen  became  captain  of  the  baseball  team 
on  which  he  played.  Two  of  the  boys,  Russell  and  Austen, 
enjoyed  bicycling,  and  would  ride  from  home  to  the  shore, 
some  sixty  miles  away.  Russell  and  a  friend,  moreover,  rode 
bicycles  from  his  home  through  the  New  England  States  and 
on  to  Maine.  When  visiting  England,  he  covered  much  of 
the  country  on  a  bicycle.  Gilbert  represented  the  family  on 
the  football  field,  while  Sidney  handled  the  lacrosse  stick  for 
Yale.  Sidney  also  became  the  athletic  editor  of  the  Yale 
student  paper;  and  Gilbert,  Austen,  and  Samuel  Jf.,  were 
on  the  rowing  team  at  the  University.  Other  types  of  sports 
enjoyed  by  these  brothers  included  sleighing,  tobogganing, 
croquet,  boating,  swimming— which  Gilbert  and  Austen 
could  do  for  a  mile  and  a  half  with  ease— horseback  riding, 
and  golf.  Samuel  Colgate  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
games  to  watch  the  boys  play.  He  enjoyed  walking,  sleighing, 
and  croquet. 

When  the  Orange  Tennis  Club  was  organized  on  October 
4,  1880,  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens  of  the  Oranges,  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Colgate  was  elected  its  first  treasurer.  This  club  im¬ 
mediately  became  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  tennis  courts 
in  the  country,  and  began  to  attract  the  leading  tennis  players 
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of  the  nation.  Its  reputation  still  holds,  and  on  these  courts 
today  the  finest  tennis  players  of  the  world  perform. 

Richard,  Sidney,  Austen  and  Russell  all  became  active 
members  of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club  of  which  Austen 
served  for  six  years  as  a  governor  of  the  Board,  and  for  three 
years  as  the  president.  He  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  South  Orange  Field  Club.  Gilbert,  a  member  of 
the  Garden  City  Golf  Club,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Yeo¬ 
man’s  Club  of  South  Carolina.  Sidney  was  a  member  of  the 
Seaview  Golf  Club  of  Absecon,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  Golf  Club  of  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Russell  was  a 
member  and  governor  of  the  Rock  Springs  Country  Club, 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Yeoman’s  Club  of 
South  Carolina.  Austen  was  also  a  member  of  the  Newark 
Country  Club,  and  of  the  Thomasville  Shooting  Club  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  was  their  love  for  sports  that  possibly  hastened  the 
death  of  both  Sidney  and  Russell.  Sidney,  like  his  father  be¬ 
fore  him,  loved  horses.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  he  never  fully  recovered  from 
this  accident.  He  kept  his  sense  of  humor  even  in  times  of 
great  pain.  At  Christmas  time  following  the  accident,  Sidney 
manifested  his  fine  spirit  in  the  cards  he  sent  to  his  friends. 
The  picture  on  the  cards  showed  a  wooden  horse  throwing  its 
rider,  and  under  the  picture  were  the  words:  “A  horse  is  a 
vain  thing  for  safety.”  Sidney  died  on  November  10,  1930,  in 
“Seven  Oaks,”  the  place  his  father  had  built  soon  after 
moving  to  Orange  in  1857. 

It  was  while  Russell  was  playing  tennis  in  Llewellyn 
Park,  West  Orange,  that  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  July  31, 
1941,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

These  six  boys  were  not  only  given  the  privilege  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  clean  sports,  but  the  parents  also  provided  for 
them  other  helpful  opportunities.  All  of  the  boys  made  trips 
to  Europe,  and  several  of  them  took  their  brides  to  Europe 
for  a  honeymoon  trip. 

The  boys  were  also  given  the  best  in  academic  training. 
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They  had  not  only  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools,  but 
also  enjoyed  private  training  and  instruction;  and  later  four 
of  them  were  sent  to  preparatory  schools  at  Norwich,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania;  and  Easthampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  completing  their  education  at  Yale  University. 

Samuel  Colgate  especially  loved  children,  and  in  turn 
children  loved  him.  The  elderly  people  of  today,  who  re¬ 
member  him  at  the  time  they  were  children  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  which  he  was  the  superintendent,  still  speak  of  him 
with  the  highest  praise.  No  finer  compliment  could  be  paid 
-  to  anyone  than  that  which  a  small  child  gave  to  Mr.  Colgate. 
When  a  teacher  in  Sunday  school  was  trying  to  explain  God 
to  the  children,  one  child  remarked:  “I  know  what  God  is 
like:  He  is  like  Mr.  Colgate.”  One  elderly  lady  who  today 
remembers  Mr.  Colgate  said  of  him:  “He  was  a  most  re¬ 
markable  man  and  cannot  be  praised  too  much  for  his  good 
deeds.”  She  remembers  that  he  always  wore  a  dark  red 
flower  on  his  coat,  he  had  a  heavy  head  of  hair,  snowy  white, 
and  that  it  shone  like  polished  silver.  Another  who  knew 
him  said:  “He  was  a  good  man.  He  was  a  jolly  man.”  Still 
others  said  of  him:  “We  all  loved  him.  It  was  a  joy  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  when  he  was  superintendent.  I  don’t  ever 
remember  him  being  absent  from  Sunday  school.  He  was  a 
great  man.  When  Mr.  Colgate  spoke,  we  listened.”  And 
again:  “He  was  the  finest  man  that  ever  lived.  He  was  a 
lovely  man.  We  all  loved  him.” 

The  kindness  of  this  man  was  shown  in  every  deed.  One 
who  remembers  him  from  her  childhood  remarked:  “Every¬ 
body  loved  him.  He  had  such  a  kind  face.  He  was  so  cour¬ 
teous,  and  always  bowed  to  you.”  He  was  constantly  showing 
his  appreciation  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Sunday 
school  by  presenting  them  with  some  small  gift  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  love  and  loyalty  to  him  as  superintendent  and 
to  the  Sunday  school.  He  would  give  copies  of  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  to  all  pupils  who  could  recite  the  memory 
verses  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year.  He  would  give  religious 
pictures  to  the  teachers,  as  well  as  religious  books.  He  would 
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often  give  to  each  child  in  the  Sunday  school  a  potted  chrys¬ 
anthemum  flower  from  his  greenhouse;  and  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  he  would  give  a  talk  on  the  care  of  the  flower,  showing 
how  he  expected  each  pupil  to  nourish  it  till  it  blossomed 
in  the  fall.  Each  year  just  before  Christmas  he  would  send 
turkeys  to  many  of  his  friends  and  his  servants.  Another  act 
of  kindness  is  shown  in  this  recording  from  his  diary:  “Today 
I  have  carried  out  a  long  cherished  plan  in  providing  cold 
water  to  passers-by  in  John  Street.  We  have  arranged  to  cool 
the  water  and  in  front  of  our  store  we  have  a  faucet  with  a 
stand  holding  three  or  four  glasses  and  a  boy  to  give  each 
person  wishing  it  a  glass  of  water.  This  afternoon  a  large 
number  stopped  to  drink.”  Under  date  of  October  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  that  same  year,  we  read  the  following:  “Today  we 
stopped  our  ice  water  in  the  front  of  our  store  which  we 
commenced  July  17th.  It  has  proved  a  complete  success,  and 
we  shall  follow  it  up  next  year.” 

Mr.  Colgate  had  a  summer  home  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
Rhode  Island,  but  he  always  came  home  for  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  school,  another  trait  which  many  in  our  day  could  follow 
with  great  profit.  During  the  Sunday-school  hour  there  hung 
a  large  card  just  on  the  outside  of  the  door  which  read,  “I 
Am  Early.”  As  soon  as  the  superintendent  rang  his  bell,  the 
card  was  changed  to  read,  “I  Am  Late.”  One  of  his  sons, 
Richard,  along  with  other  boys,  would  dare  each  other  to 
stay  outside  until  the  card  was  turned,  and  then  pass  by  the 
sign  reading,  “I  Am  Late.”  Boys  will  be  boys,  regardless. 

Forty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel  Colgate,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Van  Eman  wrote  some  reminiscences  of  her  early 
days  and  her  connection  with  the  Colgate  home.  Her  father, 
Edward  Austen,  and  Samuel  Colgate  married  sisters,  and  they 
lived  across  Center  Street,  Orange,  from  each  other.  Because 
of  the  interesting  insights  which  they  give  us  of  the  Colgate 
home,  I  quote  at  length  from  these  reminiscences. 

“My  first  recollection  of  Seven  Oaks'  visits  was  when  I 
was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Uncle  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  would  come  over  across  the  street,  when  we  lived  in 
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Orange,  and  say  to  Mother,  ‘May,  if  you  would  let  Carrie 
pack  her  trunk  and  come  visit  us  for  several  weeks,  you  can 
have  any  one  or  two  of  my  boys  to  take  her  place.’  I  was  so 
delighted  and  pleased  with  these  visits.  So  many  happy  re¬ 
membrances  while  there.  One  of  them,  my  uncle  coming 
home  from  business  at  five  o’clock.  He  would  have  me  walk 
with  him  through  the  lovely  box  hedge,  gardens,  and  green¬ 
houses.  He  would  take  me  by  the  hand.  He  had  a  very  hand¬ 
some  gold-headed  cane  which  he  always  used  on  these  walks, 
stopping  to  talk  to  the  gardener,  whose  home  was  a  quaint 
little  house  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  the  garden;  stopping 
at  the  barn  on  our  way  back  to  speak  to  the  coachman. 

“Many  times  we  played  ‘Hare  and  Hound'  through  these 
woods,  part  of  which  were  ours  and  part  of  which  were  Uncle 
Sam’s.  We  four,  Sidney,  Austen,  my  brother  George  and  my¬ 
self,  were  actually  engaged  in  many  things  that  were  de¬ 
cidedly  mischievous.  I  used  to  put  on  a  suit  of  my  brother’s 
as  it  was  far  easier  to  run  in  trousers  than  in  skirts. 

“Both  Father  and  Uncle  Samuel  had  beautiful  gardens 
and  Irish  gardeners,  each  trying  to  produce  the  first  fruits  or 
vegetables  of  the  season.  These  four  naughty  young  ones  used 
to  watch  the  fruit  and,  as  fast  as  they  ripened,  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  blackberries,  we  would  steal  into  the  garden 
and  eat  all  the  ripe  fruit.  Of  course  this  angered  the  gar¬ 
deners.  They  would  run  us  out  of  the  gardens.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  we  lived  next  door  to  the  Colgates  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street,  we  all  four  climbed  up  on  the  grape  arbors 
and  ate  our  fill.  Suddenly  the  gardener,  who  was  tipsy  at  the 
time,  came  running  toward  us  with  an  open  knife  in  his 
hand.  Our  only  hope  of  escaping  was  a  high  picket  fence 
next  door.  One  boy  took  one  arm  and  one  the  other  to  scale 
the  fence  with  me.  The  gardener  was  so  near  I  could  hear 
him  breathing.  Even  today  I  can  feel  the  excitement,  standing 
on  top  of  those  pickets  ready  to  jump,  fearing  I  might  be 
hung  up  by  the  seat  of  my  trousers  and  be  caught,  but 
fortunately  we  all  escaped. 

“I  know  nothing  of  the  new  improvements  of  the  Seven 
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Oaks  home.  I  only  know  the  dear  old  place  as  it  was  in  my 
day.  I  played  house  with  paper  dolls  in  the  deep  dormer 
window  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Next  to  this  room  was 
Richard’s  room.  I  loved  to  go  in  there  and  view  all  the 
trophies  of  his  college  life.  His  walls  were  plastered  with 
signs  of  all  kinds— barber  shop,  grocery  stores,  hotels,  riding 
stables,  etc.  They  were  all  stolen  at  midnight  at  a  raid  made 
by  the  Yale  students  and  were  valued  very  highly  because 
they  escaped  arrest!” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  watched  the  six  boys  grow  up  on 
their  estate  in  Orange,  and  saw  four  of  them  follow  in  their 
father’s  footsteps  as  they  went  into  the  soap  business— with 
one,  Russell,  entering  the  soap  business  five  years  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  another,  Samuel  Jr.,  entering  the 
ministry.  The  parents  also  watched  these  boys  grow  into  man¬ 
hood;  and  before  Samuel’s  death  they  saw  four  of  the  six 
sons  happily  married  and  established  in  their  own  homes. 
One  son,  Austen,  never  married,  and  Russell  married  six 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Mrs.  Samuel  Colgate  pre¬ 
ceded  her  husband  by  nearly  six  years  in  death,  having  died 
at  Narragansett  Pier  on  October  8,  1891,  living  to  see  only 
two  of  the  sons  settled  in  their  own  homes  before  she  passed 
away. 

In  the  homes  of  these  sons  the  same  high  principles  pre¬ 
vailed.  They  continued  the  same  love  and  devotion,  and  the 
same  loyalty  to  church  and  civic  activities,  as  their  mother 
and  father. 

As  Edgar  Guest  once  said,  “It  takes  a  heap  of  living  to 
make  ...  a  home,”  so  the  Colgates  did  a  heap  of  living.  As  a 
result,  their  houses  became  homes  where  love  for  God  and 
love  for  one  another  prevailed,  and  each  was  able  to  pass  on 
to  his  children  those  great  principles  which  he  had  inherited. 
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Chapter  23 


WHAT  WAS  THE  SERMON  ABOUT  TODAY? 


A  glimpse  into  the  Colgate  home  on  any  Sunday  will  reveal 
why  there  was  such  solidarity  of  family  life,  and  why  these 
staunch  businessmen  could  look  back  upon  that  home  and 
give  credit  to  those  to  whom  credit  is  due— a  godly  father  and 
mother.  Sunday  morning  saw  the  members  of  the  family 
studying  and  committing  to  memory  a  passage  of  Scripture  or 
a  hymn  or  a  poem,  to  be  recited  at  the  home  circle  in  the 
afternoon.  The  family  then  walked  to  church  service,  as  Mr. 
Colgate  did  not  work  his  horses  or  coachman  on  Sunday.  The 
members  sat  in  the  family  pew  together,  which  at  that  time 
was  purchased  by  an  annual  subscription.  This  method  was 
known  as  “pew  rent,”  and  pews  were  sold  in  churches  for 
stated  amounts,  usually  according  to  the  length  of  the  pew 
and  its  location  from  the  front.  The  pews  nearer  the  front 
sold  for  a  higher  price. 

How  times  have  changed!  In  many  of  the  churches  today 
the  front  pews  cannot  even  be  given  away,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  worshippers  to  come  forward  to  the  front  pew  for 
the  worship  service.  The  Colgate  boys  sat  with  their  parents, 
and  they  had  to  listen  to  the  sermon,  because  in  the  afternoon 
during  the  family  hour  each  one  would  be  asked  to  comment 
upon  it.  After  service  the  family  walked  home  again;  then 
came  dinner;  after  which  the  family  soon  started  again  on 
the  mile  walk  to  church  for  Sunday  school,  which  met  at 
two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  Following  a  return  trip  home, 
the  family  hour  was  observed  at  5:30  p.m. 

Each  child  had  to  tell  something  about  the  sermon  or 
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worship  service,  so  this  feature  of  the  home  hour  usually 
began  with  Russell,  the  youngest  member  of  the  family,  and 
others  followed  according  to  their  ages.  In  later  life,  Russell 
recalled  that  this  home  hour  stood  out  in  his  memory  more 
vivid  than  anything  else.  After  all  had  recited  their  verses 
or  poems,  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  was  repeated  in  unison. 
The  home  hour  then  ended  with  prayer  by  the  father. 

There  is  a  current  saying  today,  “The  family  that  prays 
together  stays  together."  It  certainly  proved  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Colgate  family.  Supper  soon  followed  the  home 
hour,  after  which  the  family  went  to  the  library,  where  the 
mother  would  read  to  them,  or  they  would  gather  with 
friends  for  a  hymn  sing. 

Russell  tells  us:  “The  Sundays  were  not  without  amusing 
incidents.  I  remember  on  a  certain  Sunday  the  minister  who 
had  preached  in  the  morning  spent  the  day  at  our  house.  In 
the  evening  he  joined  our  family  circle  and  heard  the  varied 
accounts  of  his  sermon.  At  the  conclusion,  my  mother  proudly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  our  efforts.  His  reply  was:  ‘I 
enjoyed  them  very  much.  I  received  a  great  many  new 
ideas!’  ’’  Another  amusing  incident  once  took  place  when  a 
visiting  minister  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  omitted  one 
word.  One  of  the  boys  spoke  out  and  said,  “He  doesn't  know 
it,  does  he?" 

Mrs.  Colgate  would  often  read  to  the  family,  and  one 
of  the  stories  the  children  enjoyed  was  about  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Clubax  Davis  who  lived  in  the  backwoods  of  a  small 
country  town,  and  was  a  Baptist  of  the  hard-shell  variety. 
The  story  continues:  “One  day  after  showing  a  friend  his 
home  and  church  and  introducing  him  to  his  family,  Clubax 
Davis  made  the  remark,  ‘My  friend,  1  want  you  to  know  that 
I  was  born  a  Baptist,  I  have  always  lived  a  Baptist,  and  I  hope 
to  die  a  Baptist;  but  thank  God  I  have  had  a  Presbyterian 
wife  to  bring  up  my  children.’  ” 

This  type  of  observance  for  a  Sunday  today  would  be 
entirely  foreign  to  most  of  our  American  homes;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  our  way  of  doing  it  now  is  not  better  than  the  way 
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the  Colgate  family,  and  other  religious  families  of  their  day, 
observed  the  Sabbath.  If  the  end  justifies  the  means,  then 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  the  products  that  came  out 
of  the  Colgate  home  and  compare  them  with  many  of  the 
broken  homes  of  today,  where  children  never  hear  parents 
pray,  never  see  the  Bible  opened,  and  never  attend  church, 
even  though  they  can  drive  in  comfortable  automobiles.  One 
historian  has  described  for  us  a  worship  service  held  in  the 
days  of  the  Puritans  in  America,  a  service  that  lasted  four 
hours  on  Sunday  morning;  and  then  after  dinner  another 
service  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  Children  as  well  as  adults 
attended  these  services.  The  writer  has  remarked  about  those 
services:  “Though  we  would  consider  such  treatment  cruelly 
inappropriate  nowadays,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  young 
were  permanently  harmed  by  it,  or  that  Pilgrim  children 
grew  up  to  be  maladjusted  half  as  often  as  our  own  offspring.” 
This  is  not  a  plea  to  return  in  all  our  ways  to  the  Pilgrims, 
or  even  to  the  Colgate  days,  because  we  live  in  a  television, 
radio,  automobile,  airplane  age;  but  it  is  a  plea  for  a  return 
to  fundamental  principles  of  faith  in  God,  of  family  gath¬ 
erings  where  the  Bible  is  read  and  prayer  is  offered  to  God, 
and  where  the  family  shares  together  and  attends  church 
together.  This  will  make  for  solidarity  of  the  family  and  for 
rearing  such  men  as  came  from  the  Colgate  house. 

Mrs.  Van  Eman’s  reminiscences,  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter,  give  us  a  good  insight  into  what  happened  in 
this  happy  home  on  Sunday:  “When  it  came  to  Sunday,  I 
used  to  become  a  little  worried.  Aunt  Libby  always  used  to 
have  a  sort  of  religious-service  meeting,  by  which  I  mean  she 
would  have  us  repeat  some  verse  from  the  Bible  and  tell  her 
what  we  remembered  from  the  sermon.  As  my  mind  was  alto¬ 
gether  on  my  clothes  and  how  I  looked,  being  a  vain  little 
thing,  I  never  remembered  anything  of  the  sermon  or  any 
verse  from  the  Bible.  But  my  aunt  soon  remedied  the  latter. 
She  picked  out  a  verse  and  made  me  commit  it  to  memory. 

“At  supper  Sunday  night,  the  waitress  being  out,  Aunt 
Libby  always  had  the  supper  sent  up  on  the  dumbwaiter.  She 
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would  arrange  it  on  the  supper  table  and  ask  me  to  help  her. 
Of  course  I  was  always  glad  to  cut  up  the  chickens.  I’m  sorry 
to  say,  between  the  butler’s  pantry  and  the  dining-room  table, 
I  managed  to  get  away  with  a  great  deal  of  chicken  before  it 
was  served!  It  comes  to  me  very  clearly,  how  much  1  was 
impressed  with  our  entrance  to  the  dining  room  for  dinner. 
My  aunt  always  ’went  in  first  on  Richard’s  arm.  The  other 
five  boys  and  myself  followed  Uncle  Sam.  Even  as  a  child  I 
always  honored  in  his  ideas  of  conversation  at  meal  time.  One 
thing  he  never  allowed  at  such  meals  was  criticism  of  anyone 
or  any  kind  of  scandal,  yet  there  was  bright  conversation. 
After  supper  he  would  always  lie  down  in  the  library  for  a 
nap,  but  first  he  would  whistle  for  me  to  come  sit  beside  him. 
He  would  take  out  his  pocket  comb  and  ask  me  to  comb  his 
beautiful  white  hair.  I  would  comb  it,  twist  it,  and  braid  it 
while  he  would  fall  asleep.” 
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Chapter  24 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  HOBBY 


“History  is  the  recording  of  past  events,  and  today’s 
events  will  be  tomorrow’s  history.” 

Samuel  Colgate  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to 
come  for  his  many  accomplishments  and  his  philanthropic 
giving;  but  one  special  interest  that  will  preserve  his  name 
is  his  Baptist  Historical  Collection.  Historians  of  the  future 
will  “rise  up  and  call  him  blessed”  because  of  his  preservation 
of  valuable  historical  materials. 

Although  Samuel  Colgate  did  not  pursue  a  college  course, 
as  his  father  had  planned  for  him,  he  never  stopped  learning 
and  growing  in  knowledge.  Soon  after  the  North  Orange 
Baptist  Sunday  School  was  established,  Mr.  Colgate  asked  for 
books  with  which  to  begin  a  library.  It  was  not  long  before 
there  were  more  than  twelve  hundred  volumes  in  the  Sunday- 
school  library.  He  always  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
printed  word  and  in  education.  He  once  remarked:  “One  of 
the  conditions  of  real  interest  in  any  matter  is  definite  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it.  If  we  know  a  thing  but  vaguely,  we 
care  little  about  it.  Hence  the  need,  if  we  would  excite  inter¬ 
est  in  an  object,  is  to  circulate  information  concerning  it.” 

During  the  time  he  was  president  of  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Home  Mission  Society,  he  was  asked  to  speak  on  the 
work  of  the  women’s  associations.  As  he  began  to  search  for 
materials,  he  found  difficulty  in  locating  information  that 
would  be  helpful.  He  resolved  to  do  something  about  filling 
up  this  void,  so  he  began  to  collect  Baptist  minutes,  associa- 
tional  records,  books  of  interest,  maps,  and  historical  data  of 
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all  kinds.  This  search  began  as  a  hobby,  but  by  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  collected  one  of  the  best  sources  of  denomi¬ 
national  material  found  in  the  country.  This  collection  num¬ 
bered,  other  than  books,  about  40,000  pamphlets  of  Baptist 
historical  significance.  Today  it  comprises  about  20,000 
bound  volumes,  and  150,000  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and 
other  materials,  which  bring  the  total  number  of  items  to 
approximately  290,000.  The  number  of  items  and  volumes 
has  grown  from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  the  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  the  collection  by  two  of  the  sons,  Richard  and 
Russell,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Colgate.  Following  the  death 
of  these  sons,  the  collection  continued  to  grow  under  the 
supervision  of  the  university  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  collection.  The  high  regard  of  Mr.  Colgate  for 
his  collection  of  historical  information  may  be  seen  in  his 
unusually  long  will,  in  which  it  is  the  first  item  mentioned 
after  authorizing  his  executors  to  pay  all  his  just  debts  and 
funeral  expenses. 

This  section  of  his  will  reads  as  follows:  “I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  the  Colgate  University,  located  at  Hamilton,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  all  the  reports  of  the  Baptist  socie¬ 
ties,  conventions,  and  associations,  and  of  other  religious 
societies  belonging  to  me  and  contained  in  my  library  at 
the  time  of  my  decease.  And  I  provide  and  request  that  said 
reports  shall  be  kept  in  the  fireproof  library  building  of  said 
University  for  preservation  and  for  reference,  and  this  be¬ 
quest  is  made  on  condition  that  said  reports  and  books  so 
bequeathed  shall  not  be  loaned  or  taken  from  said  library 
building,  on  which  condition  the  gift  of  said  reports  shall 
be  accepted  and  not  otherwise.  And  to  make  said  University 
and  its  appropriate  officers  to  continue  and  complete  the 
collection  of  such  of  the  reports  of  said  societies,  conven¬ 
tions,  and  associations  as  may  be  found  incomplete,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  further  continuation  thereof  by  the  col¬ 
lection  each  year  of  the  current  reports  of  said  societies,  con¬ 
ventions,  and  associations,  and  also  to  make  provision  for 
binding  said  reports  for  the  better  preservation  thereof,  I 
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give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  Colgate  University  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested  by  said  University 
and  kept  invested  and  the  net  income  thereof  applied  from 
time  to  time  to  the  collection,  continuation,  and  preservation 
of  said  reports;  and  should  a  surplus  remain  or  at  times  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  investments  of  said  fund  after  defraying  the 
expenses  for  which  the  said  fund  is  given,  such  surplus  of  in¬ 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  any  other  works 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries,  which  books  so  purchased  shall  be 
added  to  the  said  collection  of  reports  and  to  be  preserved 
and  held  under  the  restrictions  aforesaid.” 

After  consultation  with  the  surviving  members  of  the  Col¬ 
gate  family,  this  collection  was  moved  in  1948,  after  a  fifty- 
years’  residence  in  Hamilton,  from  Colgate  University  to  the 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  it  is  now  housed  in  the  fireproof  library  of  the  Di¬ 
vinity  School.  To  the  Reverend  Edwin  C.  Starr,  curator  of 
this  collection  for  many  years,  and  to  the  Reverend  Theo¬ 
dore  L.  Trost,  with  his  able  assistant,  Miss  Etta  Cook,  goes 
much  of  the  credit  of  grouping,  binding,  and  cataloguing 
this  material.  This  collection  has  grown  far  beyond  what 
must  have  been  the  greatest  dreams  of  the  man  who  began 
this  as  a  hobby  more  than  sixty-five  years  ago. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  one  of  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate’s  greatest  interests  was  his  Baptist  Historical  Collection. 
He  visited  many  libraries  in  search  of  materials  on  Baptist 
history.  He  corresponded  with  Baptist  leaders  in  England 
and  in  this  country  in  search  of  materials;  and  only  four 
years  before  his  death  he  made  a  trip  to  England,  one  of 
whose  purposes  was  to  foster  his  collection.  While  in  that 
country  he  went  to  see  the  famous  collection  of  Baptist  mate¬ 
rials  and  books  owned  by  Dr.  Angus  of  Regents  College; 
and  later  he  declared  that  he  could  never  obtain  the  books 
Dr.  Angus  possessed,  but  that  he  must  continue  to  look  for 
such  opportunities.  It  is  significant  here  to  note  that  later 
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many  duplicates  of  these  very  books  were  obtained  for  the 
Colgate  collection.  Mr.  Colgate  would  visit  the  annual  State 
Baptist  Conventions  and  speak  whenever  given  an  opportu-* 
nity  on  the  work  he  was  doing,  inviting  anyone  interested  to 
supply  him  with  information  or  materials  for  his  collection. 

Many  days  he  would  not  go  to  the  office  but  would  spend 
the  time  in  his  library  working  from  morning  until  night. 
Collecting  at  times  between  five  and  six  thousand  reports, 
pamphlets,  and  books  a  year,  he  found  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  catalogue,  arrange,  and  bind  them  all;  so 
he  secured  the  services  of  a  full-time  secretary  to  assist  him 
in  the  work.  This  was  necessary,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  his  secretary  wrote  in  one  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-two  letters  and  eight  hundred  and  eight  postals,  not 
counting  all  the  correspondence  that  Mr.  Colgate  carried  on 
by  his  own  hand.  The  year  before  Mr.  Colgate  died,  fire 
destroyed  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  including  its  Baptist  Historical  Collection.  This 
tragic  event  caused  Mr.  Colgate  to  say  that  his  collection  was 
then  the  only  large  one  in  the  United  States  of  Baptist  mate¬ 
rials,  thus  making  it  all  the  more  important  and  intensifying 
his  search  for  other  materials.  He  would  invite  ministers  to 
view  his  collection,  seeking  their  aid  in  his  endeavors.  On 
one  occasion,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ministers  came  at  his 
invitation  to  take  lunch  at  his  home  and  view  his  books  be¬ 
fore  he  began  shipping  them  to  Colgate  University.  Though 
it  was  worthwhile  for  these  ministers  to  make  the  trip  to  see 
the  collection,  no  doubt  the  lunch  helped  draw  such  a  large 
number  to  his  home  that  day!  He  would  also  invite  scholars, 
men  such  as  Dr.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  of  New  York  City, 
and  later  of  Rochester  Seminary  fame,  to  advise  with  him 
about  his  works;  and  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  was  specially  help¬ 
ful  with  the  German  and  Swedish  pamphlets  and  books. 

By  1892,  Mr.  Colgate  began  to  ship  his  books  to  Colgate 
University,  where  they  could  be  stored  in  a  fireproof  room; 
and  he  continued  to  ship  case  after  case  of  materials  from 
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that  year  until  his  death  in  1897,  at  which  time  the  entire 
collection  was  sent  to  the  university,  as  provided  for  in  his 
will. 

Something  of  the  value  of  this  collection  may  be  surmised 
from  the  words  of  Mr.  Starr,  the  curator,  when  he  says,  “In 
the  course  of  years  the  collection  has  been  enriched  by  its 
absorption  of  many  private  collections.  Extensive  selections, 
for  example,  were  made  from  the  library  of  the  Reverend 
William  R.  Williams,  the  entire  historical  library  and  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Armitage,  and  many  dupli¬ 
cates  were  obtained  from  the  Angus  collection  of  Regent’s 
Park  College,  now  at  Oxford,  England.  The  fine  group  of 
English  and  American  Baptist  Historical  materials  known  as 
the  Henry  Sweetser  Burra ge  Collection  was  acquired  from 
Champlin  Burrage  and  presented  to  this  library  by  Richard 
M.  Colgate.  The  Burrage  Collection,  rich  in  seventeenth- 
century  Baptist  materials,  places  holdings  in  this  period  in 
an  outstanding  position.  Notable  additions  came  from  the 
libraries  of  William  Colgate,  the  Reverend  John  Stanford, 
the  Reverend  John  Stanford  Holme,  the  American  Bible 
Union,  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  many 
others. 

The  various  holdings  of  the  collection  comprise  books, 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  photographs  and  engravings,  and 
oil  paintings  as  well  as  statuary.  Among  the  printed  materials, 
the  section  devoted  to  the  Bible  and  its  parts  is  especially  well 
equipped  with  the  work  of  Baptist  translators,  in  English  as 
well  as  in  more  than  fifty  of  the  missionary  languages.  The 
work  of  William  Carey,  Adoniram  Judson,  William  Dean, 
and  other  men  is  well  represented.  A  Burmese  Bible  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moulmein  in  1840  was  recently  presented  by  Miss 
Jessie  Colby.  It  bears  the  following  inscription:  “To  Deacon 
William  Colgate,  with  the  affectionate  regards  of  the  trans¬ 
lator,  A.  Judson,  Moulmein,  December  1,  1840.’’ 

In  the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist  Historical  Collection  are 
found  the  records  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  which  in¬ 
clude  thirty  volumes  of  newspaper  clippings  about  the  work 
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as  well  as  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  letters  addressed  to 
the  Union  and  the  replies  sent  in  answer.  Nowhere  else  may 
such  a  record  of  the  American  Bible  Union  be  found. 

Another  section  of  the  collection  is  devoted  to  hymnology, 
one  book  being  a  copy  of  the  first  hymnal  to  be  used  gener¬ 
ally  in  churches.  This  is  the  hymnal  by  Benjamin  Keach,  en¬ 
titled  Spiritual  Melody,  Containing  Near  Three  Hundred 
Sacred  Hymns.  It  was  printed  in  London  in  1691.  In  an¬ 
other  section  there  are  records  dealing  with  the  educational 
life  of  Baptists,  which  tell  the  story  of  their  activities  in  the 
planting  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies  all  over  this 
country.  Church  history  occupies  a  large  section  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  Here  are  found  the  records  of  individual  churches, 
associations,  state  conventions,  and  national  societies;  also, 
Baptist  history  from  its  beginning,  dealing  with  the  hardships 
and  struggles  through  which  Baptists  went  before  they  could 
obtain  freedom  of  worship,  separation  of  church  and  state, 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  other  important  tenets  of 
their  faith. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  collection  deals 
with  bibliography.  No  man  stands  alone,  but  rather  as  a  part 
of  the  day  and  the  thinking  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  lives  of  men  like  Isaac  Backus,  Thomas  Baldwin, 
David  Benedict,  Thomas  Armitage,  Adoniram  Judson,  Roger 
Williams,  William  Colgate,  and  other  spiritual  giants  whose 
courageous  records  are  here  preserved.  For  any  historian  do¬ 
ing  research  work  into  the  life,  growth,  beliefs,  and  activities 
of  the  people  called  Baptists,  the  Samuel  Colgate  Historical 
Collection  is  a  paradise. 

When  one  becomes  acquainted  with  this  collection,  he 
can  readily  see  why  Samuel  Colgate  valued  it  so  highly, 
made  sure  that  it  was  well  preserved  by  willing  it  to  Col¬ 
gate  University,  and  endowed  it  so  that  it  would  continue 
with  the  years.  Following  the  death  of  the  originator  of  the 
collection,  his  sons  recognized  its  value  to  present  and  future 
generations  so  in  his  will  one  son,  Richard,  left  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  later  another  son,  Russell,  left  ten 
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thousand  dollars,  to  provide  for  further  collections  of  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  added  through  the  years. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection  of  Crozer  Seminary, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  combined  in  1955  with  the  Sam¬ 
uel  Colgate  Historical  Collection  in  Rochester,  New  York; 
and  this  combination  is  the  finest,  most  extensive  collection 
of  Baptist  historical  material  to  be  found  anywhere.  That 
which  began  as  a  hobby  with  Samuel  Colgate  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  best  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
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PART  VIII 


FOOTPRINTS  ON  THE  SANDS  OF  TIME 


Chapter  25 


“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us. 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

In  these  lines  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  states  a  great 
truth,  for  the  record  of  men’s  lives  does  follow  them  even 
after  their  death.  The  footprints  of  the  Colgate  family  are 
preserved  in  many  “sands  of  time,”  as  this  story  indicates. 
Many  men  leave  behind  them  only  tombstone  markers  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  lived  and  died;  but  in  this  case  there  is  a 
multitude  of  “footprints  on  the  sands  of  time’’  to  show 
where  the  Colgates  walked  as  they  passed  through  life. 

Though  all  the  members  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  the  Colgates  have  died  since  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Robert  Colgate  in  America  in  1795,  their  names  and 
influence  live  on. 

The  greatest  memorial,  of  course,  that  honors  the  name 
of  Colgate  today  is  the  several  hundreds  of  members  of  the 
families  representing  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  genera¬ 
tions.  Robert  Colgate  not  only  transplanted  a  family  from 
England  when  he  came  to  America  in  1795,  but  that  trans¬ 
plantation  took  roots  in  fertile  soil  and  brought  forth  an 
abundant  harvest. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  all  the  memorials  left  to  honor 
the  name  of  the  family,  because  many  of  these  are  intangible 
and  indefinable.  They  involve  lives,  talents,  and  influence 
which  cannot  be  recorded  on  paper.  They  are  contained  in 
the  “second  chance’’  for  many  people;  education  for  others; 
and  new  opportunities  for  many  to  whom  doors  were 
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closed.  There  are  also  memorials  of  work  done  through  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Welfare  Federation,  missions, 
Christian  education,  church  activities,  and  scores  of  others. 
To  hear  the  personal  testimonies  of  many  people  who  knew 
various  members  of  the  family  for  more  than  a  half-century 
will  convince  one  of  their  helpfulness  to  all  whose  appeals 
were  genuine.  The  living  members  of  the  family  continue 
this  same  noble  spirit  and  generosity. 

The  one  memorial  that  has  carried  the  Colgate  name 
around  the  world  is  the  big,  sprawling  plant  that  covers 
seven  blocks  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  in  Jersey 
City.  The  company  stands  today  as  one  of  the  Big  Three  in 
soap  manufacturing,  and  first  in  the  manufacture  of  denti¬ 
frices  and  allied  products.  The  company’s  facilities  have 
grown  until  today  there  are  a  number  of  Colgate  plants  scat¬ 
tered  around  the  world. 

There  are  several  schools  which  will  carry  the  Colgate 
name  or  influence  as  long  as  they  exist,  and  the  one  that 
most  readily  comes  to  mind  is  Colgate  University,  located 
at  Hamilton,  New  York.  It  was  through  the  love,  service, 
and  generosity  of  four  generations  of  the  Colgate  family  that 
this  institution  has  continued  on  such  a  solid  foundation 
since  William  Colgate  first  became  interested  in  it  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  in  1823.  Without  the  help  of  the  Colgate  family,  it 
possibly  would  not  exist  today;  and  certainly  the  name  would 
not  have  been  changed  in  1890  from  Madison  to  Colgate 
University. 

Another  school  which  has  felt  so  strongly  the  influence 
of  the  Colgates,  and  especially  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  B.  Colgate  and  their  daughter  Mary,  is  that  of 
Colby  Junior  College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire.  The 
Colgate  Hall,  the  President’s  House,  and  other  endowments 
testify  to  the  fact  that  the  Colgates  passed  by  that  way  in 
a  philanthropic  mood.  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  Philadelphia  was  likewise  the  recipient  of  a  large 
endowment  from  Miss  Mary  Colgate. 

Peddie  Preparatory  School  for  boys  at  Highstown,  New 
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Colgate  Road— Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Colgate  Street— Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Colgate  Avenue— Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Memorial  Plaque 
Orange  Memorial  Hospital 


Memorial  Plaque 
Kobner  House 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 


Colgate,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
Colgate,  Wisconsin 
Colgate,  North  Dakota 
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Jersey,  testifies  by  Colgate  Hall  and  the  Austen  Colgate 
Memorial  Scholarships  that  it  was  not  overlooked  when 
generous  gifts  were  distributed  by  Colonel  Austen  Colgate. 
A  large  endowment  trust,  as  well  as  scholarships,  at  Yale 
University  will  continue  to  keep  alive  the  names  of  Austen 
and  Richard  Colgate.  Because  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  public  schools  of  Orange  by  Colonel  Austen  and  Sidney 
Colgate,  the  name  of  Colgate  has  been  carved  near  the  top 
of  the  Main  Street  school  in  that  city.  These  join  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  memorials  in  preserving  the  name  for  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn  in  America. 

A  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  although  not  always 
called  by  the  name  of  Colgate,  continue  to  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  family.  The  North  Orange  Baptist  Church  of 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  has  indelibly  stamped  upon  it  the 
marks  of  Samuel  Colgate  and  his  six  sons.  A  number  of 
other  churches  in  the  Oranges  have  been  born  or  given 
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assistance  by  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Warburton  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Yonkers,  New 
York,  and  the  Church  for  Colored  People  in  the  same  city, 
tell  of  the  generosity  of  James  Boorman  Colgate  and  his 
partner  in  business,  J.  B.  Trevor.  The  Church  for  the 
Colored  People  was  an  individual  gift  of  Mr.  Colgate.  The 
beautiful  chapels  on  the  campuses  of  Colgate  University 
and  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School  point  their  spires 
upward  because  of  the  faith  of  the  members  of  the  Colgate 
family  in  God,  and  because  of  their  generosity  in  establish¬ 
ing  these  two  chapels  at  Hamilton  and  Rochester,  New 
York.  Two  churches  of  Riverdale,  New  York,  contain  me¬ 
morials  in  honor  of  the  services  and  the  generosity  of  Robert 
Colgate. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  of  New  York  City,  Yon¬ 
kers,  Jersey  City,  and  the  Oranges  rise  up  and  call  this 
family  blessed  for  all  it  has  done  for  these  institutions. 
Only  the  branch  Y.M.C.A.  in  Orange  carries  the  name 
Colgate,  in  memory  of  Russell,  but  all  of  these  institutions 
in  the  four  cities  mentioned  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
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overflowing  bounty  of  the  Colgates.  All  who  visit  the  moun¬ 
tain  camp  of  the  Orange  Y.M.C.A.  are  reminded  by  the 
bronze  plaque  of  the  fact  that  Austen  Colgate  was  a  friend 
to  young  men,  and  he  left  this  camp  as  a  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

The  playgrounds  of  Jersey  City  and  the  Oranges  afford 
much  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls,  and  to  large 
extent  this  was  made  possible  by  the  love  of  the  Colgates 
for  the  youth  of  these  cities.  The  large  sign  on  one  of 
these  fields  will  at  least  remind  the  young  people  who  play 
there  that  they  are  debtors  to  men  by  the  name  of  Colgate 
who  lived  and  died  in  this  city,  and  who  shared  in  all  good 
movements  for  the  welfare  of  youth. 

Abbe  and  Howson’s  Robert  Colgate— The  Immigrant; 
Russell  Colgate’s  The  Three  Generations;  and  Everts’  The 
Christian  Layman— A  Life  of  William  Colgate ,  will  continue 
on  the  library  shelves  to  remind  future  generations  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  one  of  America’s  great  families.  A  recently  written 
book  for  juniors,  Yeoman  of  Kent ,  the  life  of  William  Col¬ 
gate,  by  Saxon  Rowe  Carver,  will  delight  every  young  boy 
and  girl. 

Other  memorials  left  to  remind  us  of  the  Colgate  name 
are  the  Bibles  of  Samuel  and  Sidney  Colgate,  with  their 
names  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  covers,  which  remain  as 
valuable  possessions  of  the  North  Orange  Baptist  Church. 

The  Colgate  Streets  in  Jersey  City  and  Maplewood,  New 
Jersey,  and  Yonkers,  New  York,  show  the  esteem  the  city 
fathers  of  past  years  had  for  this  honored  name;  and  as  we 
drive  over  those  three  streets,  we  might  well  pause  to  reflect 
on  what  that  name  has  meant  to  those  and  to  other  cities. 

Because  Russell  Colgate  was  perhaps  the  best  friend  that 
Christian  education  has  known,  the  American  Baptist  As¬ 
sembly  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  honored  his  memory  by 
naming  the  first  unit  in  the  Children’s  Division,  “The  Rus¬ 
sell  Colgate  House.” 

The  Kobner  Baptist  Church,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  one 
of  the  leading  churches  of  this  denomination  in  all  Den- 
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mark,  maintains  a  Youth  House.  The  rooms  in  that  house 
are  memorials  given  by  churches  and  individuals  in  honor 
of  the  leading  Baptist  personalities  of  all  times;  and  in  that 
select  company  of  the  great  leaders  of  Baptist  history  stands 
Samuel  Colgate.  There  is  in  that  important  youth  center 
a  Samuel  Colgate  Memorial  Room  given  by  the  North 
Orange  Baptist  Church  of  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

In  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  “Garden  State,”  the  New 
Jersey  Baptists  maintain  a  youth  camp  near  -Lebanon.  The 
separate  villages  of  the  camp  are  named  after  the  famous 
denominational  leaders  of  the  state,  and  the  number-one 
village  is  called  the  Colgate  Village.  At  the  time  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  the  following  citation  was  read:  “Colgate  Village- 
named  for  the  Coign tes  of  North  Orange— philanthropists, 
benefactors  of  many  Christian  enterprises,  pioneers  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  development  of  sound  principles  in  Christian 
education.” 

Three  cities,  two  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Can¬ 
ada,  bear  the  name  of  this  noble  family.  Colgate,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  was  named  after  James  B.  Colgate.  Mr.  Colgate’s  pri¬ 
mary  interest  was  in  stocks  and  bonds,  with  his  office  in 
New  York  City,  but  another  major  interest  was  that  of  rail¬ 
roading.  He  obtained  an  option  of  four  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  North  Dakota  for  railroad  purposes;  and  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  service  he  rendered,  the  residents  of  one 
community  adopted  as  the  name  of  their  town— Colgate. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  name  Colgate,  Wisconsin, 
is  obscured,  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  town  of  North 
Dakota,  taking  its  name  after  James  B.  Colgate,  who  was 
also  interested  in  railroading  in  Wisconsin. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  town  of  Colgate,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Canada,  is  curious.  In  the  first  decade  of  this 
century  a  group  of  men  met  in  the  only  grocery  store  in 
the  village  to  decide  on  a  name  for  the  community.  After 
much  argument  and  no  agreement,  the  storekeeper,  seeing 
a  box  of  Colgate  Soap  on  the  counter,  suggested  that  they  call 
it  Colgate— and  that  became  the  name  of  the  town.  This, 
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of  course,  would  trace  back  to  William  Colgate,  founder 
of  the  company  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  borne  his 
name. 

At  the  corners  of  Sixteenth  and  O  Streets,  N.W.,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  stands  the  beautiful  First  Baptist  Church, 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  and  completed  in  1956 
at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  In  this  beautiful 
edifice  of  worship,  the  stained-glass  windows  have  been 
given  as  memorials  to  the  outstanding  religious  leaders  of  the 
nation.  Among  these  works  of  art  is  one  given  in  memory 
of  William  Colgate,  and  presented  to  the  church  by  Miss 
Mary  Evelyn  Jerome,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  this 
noble  Christian  layman. 

For  the  past  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  the 
Colgate  name  has  been  an  honored  one  in  the  United  States. 
Four  generations  have  passed  from  us  through  death,  and 
three  generations  live  today.  Each  generation  has  made  its 
tremendous  contribution  to  business,  civic  enterprises,  mis¬ 
sionary  causes,  church  activities,  American  idealism,  and 
Christian  education,  leaving  “its  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time”  for  other  generations  to  follow. 
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